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THE MONETARY ORISIS OF 1855. 


Tue month of October, 1855, will be long remembered in finan- 
cial annals. As a period productive of doubt and perplexity, it 
may challenge contrast with either of the great revulsions of the 
last half century, although, in regard to ulterior consequences, it 
has proved comparatively harmless. Any prediction, made six 
months since, that we should have passed through a crisis such 
as has been recently witnessed, without damage to credit, or a 
more serious derangement of our monetary relations, would have 
been utterly discarded, and those who had ventured the prognos- 
tication, would have heen described as visionary enthusiasts, in- 
capable of appreciating the effects of even the most ordinary 
mutations. Yet, so completely has this fact been realised, that 
the most sanguine have viewed with astonishment the placid 
progress of events, at a time when there was every expectation 
that the next turn of the wheel would create a disruption that 
must have inevitably terminated in general mercantile confusion. 
Succeeding generations, enlightened as they may become through 
the intelligence of economic science, or the other great sources 
of public instruction, will be scarcely prepared to believe that, 
in the midst of war, occasioning a heavy and continuous drain, 
with a deficient harvest in France, and hardly an average one at 
home, the relations of trade had been so well regulated, that its 
career, although interrupted, was not entirely checked, and that, 
with the discount terms of the Banks of England and France 
standing at the elevated points of 6 per cent., less commercial 
disaster was known than in any preceding period of distrust. 
Singular as it may appear, under these adverse circumstances, 
this healthfulness of business has been the distinguishing feature 
of the “ portentous commotion ;” and, notwithstanding there are 
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still elements of concern in the future aspect of affairs, sufficient 
has already transpired to test our capabilities of endurance, and 
to ascertain what reasonable amount of weight can be borne by 
the complex machinery which supports England’s extensive com- 
mercial operations. 

The crisis through which we are now passing must therefore 
be regarded as solely monetary, and not mercantile. It has not 
arisen from extended speculation entailing a collapse, destroying 
credit, and terminating in bankruptcy; but it is, in the first 
place, the direct consequence of a large continuous outlay to 
supply the commissariat of the allies in the East, and the trans- 
mission of the proceeds of the Turkish loan in bullion to Con- 
stantinople ; and in the second, the result of a series of financial 
operations by the French Government, which, originally con- 
ducted in secresy, thwarted, until their nature and complexion 
were ascertained, every attempt to grapple with the difficulty. 
These latter transactions of themselves would have been impor- 
tant enough, at any other moment, to have frightened us from 
our propriety ; but, intervening as they have done at a particular 
epoch in the world’s history, and when the money part of the 
question was most fully developing itself, they have acted with 
redoubled force upon both countries. 

That they should have created general excitement, and have - 
given rise to all sorts of rumours, is consequently not surprising, 
especially as the mystery with which they have been conducted 
has materially contributed to augment the apprehension enter- 
tained. The simple arrangement of these gold purchases would 
not have engendered half the alarm they have occasioned, if it 
had readily been discovered on whose account they were in pro- 
gress; but, meanwhile, statements were rife that Russia had been 
successful in negotiating a loan in the north of Europe, and 
that the withdrawal of specie was for the purpose of supplying the 
capital essential to uphold the position of the Czar. A report of 
this kind was calculated to imbue the public—or at least that por- 
tion of the public who take alarm at every idle statement—with 
suspicion, and it was difficult to shake off the impression of an 
under-current being at work to impoverish the resources of this 
country to improve those of our Muscovite opponent. When, 
however, circumstances came to be traced, it was clear that 
although small sums might have been forwarded vid Hamburgh 
and Amsterdam, there was not the least reason to suppose that 
a tithe of the drain had gone in that direction. 

The subsequent revelation that these large operations were 
for the Bank of France, and that they had been professedly 
conducted by two leading capitalists, at once dissipated the 
feeling of dread, and attention was turned to the ultimate effect 
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upon the general money market, The mutuality of proceedings 
on the part of the two national institutions in advancing their 
terms of discount, each with the object of retaining their metallic 
reserves, has caused great stringency in London and Paris, but 
although accompanied by hardship in particular cases, it has 
not engendered that positive distrust which has heretofore 
accompanied the rapid and continuous application of the “ screw.” 
How far this may be ascribed to the favourable influences of 
the gold productions of Australia and California we shall not 
now stop to inquire, but there can be little doubt that the 
knowledge of the large supplies from those localities has 
created a confidence which as an auxiliary power ‘in the present 
emergency has been been most beneficial and valuable. Widely 
different was the position of affairs during the memorable 
crisis of 1847-48. There were then no imports of the precious 
metals, the actual produce of territorial possessions, on a scale of 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000 per annum, to assist in surmounting 
commercial difficulties ; and although it must be admitted that 
the state of trade was vastly dissimilar to what it is now, the 
influence of such knowledge would, at that disastrous juncture, 
have been great and reassuring. The distinction between the 
the two periods has been this:—In 1847, owing to the drain 
and the state of the Bank accounts, it was scarcely possible to 
obtain money, however high were the rates offered. At this 
moment it is not the question of a supply of money, because 
that is immediately available if borrowers can provide the 
security and pay the terms required. 

Sound as our commercial relations are, and gratifying as must 
be the situation in which financial and mercantile establishments 
find themselves, after so severe and procrastinated a pressure, it 
is still exceedingly perplexing to have to wait in a state of uncer- 
tainty for the future measures of the Bank of France. It has 
been asserted, but no official intimation has been furnished of 
the authenticity of the statement, that their purchases of specie 
have concluded, and that the greater portion of the £6,000,000 
has been secured. Another account estimates the total to be 
£8,000,006, including the £1,600,000 of silver which the directors 
of the Bank of Holland are to supply, and inferentially indicates 
that Austria, through the transactions of the Credit Mobilier, 
has abstracted an undue proportion of the entire amount. The 
specious plan of Baron Bruck for establishing a Mortgage Bank, 
and other projects to retrieve the credit of that State, will, it is 
believed, explain the manner in which this has been effected, and 
probably elucidate part of the mystery supposed to be attached 
to the transaction. 

If this view of the question be adopted it will, in connection 
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with the supply of capital known to be required by the French 
Government for making good its grain deficiency, induce caution 
yet to be exercised, with reference to any prospective operations, 
as it may be the policy of those who are arranging them to 
spread them over several months, so as not to precipitate a more 
universal alarm than that which has already been aroused. The 
periodical expenditure for the year, the transmission of specie to 
America in payment for corn and flour to be drawn thence for our 
own use, will, with an appeal to the country for a new loan, be 
sufficient to maintain money at a commensurate value during 
the next few months, and extraneous causes, if they should 
remain in force, must therefore be productive of inconvenience, 
and tend to encourage increased apprehension, It has been 
suggested, with a great degree of good sense, that it would be as 
well, if it were possible, for the directors of the Bank of France 
to open a friendly intercourse with their compeers of the Bank of 
England, for the purpose of facilitating measures of assistance, if 
they may hereafter be necessary ; and could such a relationship 
be established, it would render not only equal service to each 
country, but likewise largely influence the whole of the bank- 
ing and mercantile concerns of Europe. 

As was to have been anticipated, in the course of the discussion 
arising out of the suspense and anxiety succeeding these several ~ 
variations, there has been a smart onslaught against the efficiency 
of the working of the Bank Charter Act. The supporters of an in- 
convertible currency have tried their strength by the preparation 
of petitions, and have summoned to their aid the well known advo- 
cates of the Birmingham and Liverpool theories. The leading 
daily contemporary has, on the other hand, presented a vigorous 
defence of the currency principle laid down by Sir Robert Peel ; 
but while exhibiting the fallacies of his opponents, makes one or 
two pertinent reflections, which, if canvassed in the next session 
of Parliament, may lead to alterations which will partially 
counteract the inconvenience experienced. The writer remarks, 
judiciously enough :— 

‘That some modifications of the measure, which in no way affect its 
principle, are open to debate, is admitted. It has been questioned, for 
instance, whether, in fixing the amount to be issued by the Bank on 
securities, the limit of £14,000,000 was not unnecessarily low, although, 
supposing such to be the case, it is an error on the side of safety, and 
the fact must be borne in mind that if it were raised to £16,000,000, 
or any other point considered within the verge of prudence, that verge 
once attained the operation could never be repeated. Some defects 
have reasonably been complained of with regard to the periods within 
which the country bankers are compelled to keep the average of their 
issues ; and, lastly, the Government are open to serious reproach for 
not having filled up the deficiencies in the country circulation, amount- 
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ing to £700,000, which have occurred since 1844 through the failure 
or retirement of individual banks. This, however, is a fault, not of the 
act, but of the several Chancellors of the Exchequer who have neglected 
the special provision it contains for the purpose.” 

Although these admissions will not be pleasing to parties who 
desire to see what is termed the Bank “monopoly ” destroyed, 
they will satisfy the majority of the more moderate school, as 
leaving the topic for ventilation in the coming spring. Looking 
at the enormous augmentation of trade during the last ten years, 
the expansion of the basis of credit by the metallic resources 
derived from the antipodes and the far West, and the attendant 
requirements of banking facilities, there is no denying that a 
more extended scale of circulation is desirable to maintain a 
steady current for our enormous mercantile transactions. But 
this increase can be supplied without endangering the vital 
principle of the Bank charter, or interfering with the rights and 
privileges which ought to be enjoyed by the provincial establish- 
ments, if a revision of the laws regulating their issues is contem- 

lated. 
¥ A calm and deliberate discussion of this momentous question 
should not be delayed. It is very evident, from what is pass- 
ing around us that conflicting opinions are and will continue to 
be entertained on the operation of the act of 1844. Thatit was 
devised with the object of placing the currency on a sounder 
footing, there is every reason to believe, since the measure was 
not hastily passed, and its position in connection with other mone- 
tary enactments was carefully considered. With regard to its 
efficiency, that is a moot point. A large number are favourable 
to its operation, and consider, with proper modifications, which 
no doubt have suggested themselves both to the Treasury autho- 
rities and the Bank directors, that it can still be rendered available 
for the service of the public. Others express equally opposite 
views, and allege that its renewal will prove a “stumbling- 
block” to our trade and credit. In the midst of such pre- 
vailing dissension, it will perhaps satisfy all parties, if a full 
investigation under the sanction of Parliament is once more 
entered upon. The experience of the last few years, in relation 
to the progress of trade, and the influence of the gold discoveries, 
would furnish much practical information, which it is requisite 
to possess before any efinite action can be adopted ; and a gene- 
ral inquiry would prove the best mode of eliciting the opinions 
of those most competent to state their impressions under these 
altered circumstances. 
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THE SENTENCE UPON MESSRS. STRAHAN, PAUL, AND BATES, 


We have just sufficient space to direct the attention of out 
readers to the trial of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, a report 
of which appears in another part of the Bankers’ Magazine. 
The sentence of fourteen years’ transportation which has been 
passed against those misguided men, it is to be hoped, will 
operate as a warning to others placed in a similarly responsible 
ss not to tamper with the property of customers deposited 
or safe keeping. Even the business of bankers is not insepa- 
rable from the loss and misfortune attending other kinds of 
trading pursuits; but, in such cases, it is necessary that, where 
a suspension cannot be surmounted, the stern necessity should 
be submitted to, and no endeavour be made to defer the event 
by a recourse to such means as have disgraced the career of the 
partners associated with this unfortunate firm. Public justice has, 
however, been vindicated by the result of the investigation, which, 
painful as it has proved, will not be without its moral effect. 








AUSTRIAN FINANCIAL PROGRESS. 


Ir is an acknowledged fact, that every nation has some one 
characteristic peculiarly its own—some quality in which it excels 
all others. The experience of the last century, of the latter half 
of it especially, has shown that the leading national characteristic 
of Russia is diplomacy, and the events of the last thirty or forty 
years make it equally indisputable that finance is the charac- 
teristic peculiar to Austria. In both cases, however, this is the 
result of weakness rather than strength. It is a necessity forced 
upon the nation by circumstances, and by, in some respect or 
other, conscious inferiority. With Russia, the object is the grati- 
fication of an insatiate national ambition, to carry out the hered- 
itary policy of the Czars and to push on her frontier southward, 
until it shall embrace both sides of the Black Sea and the Bos- 
phorus, and Constantinople become the capital of her empire. 
To achieve an object so gigantic, and which, if openly declared, 
would at any time bring down upon her (as it has done) the 
hostility of the whole of Europe, she is aware that her military 
resources, enormous as they are acknowledged to be, are altogether 
inadequate. This it is which with Russia always constitutes the 
difficulty of the situation, and to overcome that difficulty she is 
compelled to have recourse to concealment, deception, boast, and 
those other little arts and subterfuges with which diplomatists 
are familiar, and by the liberal use of which they acquire fame. 
Hence, the character which Russia has obtained for diplomatic 
superiority over the other nations of Europe. The leading cha- 
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racteristic of Austria has been forced upon her much in the same 
way—by necessity. Her position, as a nation, is anomalous, 
The uncertainty of her political status, arising from her geogra- 
phical boundaries, the heterogeneous and almost hostile races 
which compose her population, and the impatience with which 
her yoke is borne by Italians, Hungarians, and the various other 
nationalities which are now subject to her rule, impose upon her 
the necessity of maintaining a military force altogether out of 
proportion to her revenue, while all these circumstances combine 
to impair her credit and to deprive her national securities and 
her paper circulation of that public confidence which alone can 
make them marketable at anything like their nominal value, 
This is the great Austrian difficulty. Her want is financial 
credit, and to supply that want is, consequently, the object 
and the study of her Government and her statesmen. Hence, 
finance is the national characteristic of Austria; but it is the 
finance of procrastination, shift, and chicane, marked by all the 
ingenious devices of insolvency. 

A large and expansive circulating medium is an essential ele- 
ment in Austrian finance. Apart from the ordinary requirements 
of her internal trade, she has to provide pay and material for a 
standing army and an effective reserve, numbering together 
considerably over half-a-million of men, and expensive military 
establishments to uphold in every portion of her dominions. To 
supply this medium is, of course, the primary object, and the 
issue of Government notes or bank paper, as being the readiest 
and easiest, is the mode by which that provision is generally 
made. But the facility with which paper money may be at any 
moment manufactured and multiplied, naturally tempts to its 
abuse, especially in a country like Austria, where the national 
revenue is so much in excess of the expenditure, and the metallic 
basis is so inadequate to the maintenance of a circulation pro- 
portioned to the demands of commerce or the business transac- 
tions of every-day life. But, while it is easy to manufacture and 
multiply paper notes, it is impossible, unless the issues be based 
upon specie or real values in some shape or other, to make them 
pass current, or to represent in the ordinary course of internal 
exchange (in international it is out of the question) their nominal 
amount. 

In Austria, the basis of value has never borne any proportion 
to the aggregate amount of the notes in circulation, and the 
public, knowing well that convertibility into gold or silver was 
impossible, have always regarded Austrian paper with suspicion, 
and have generally refused to receive it, except at a greatly de- 
preciated price, and frequently even then only upon compulsion. 

Under the finance patent of 1811, the whole Austrian empire 
was deluged with state notes; andin 1816, when the exchange- 
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able value of the thousand-florin note had sunk to 294 florins, 
conventional currency, it was found necessary to withdraw from 
circulation some £10,000,000 of this depreciated paper money. 
This was effected by the establishment of a discount bank—the 
present Austrian State Bank—which was empowered to issue 
100,000 shares, each of which was to cost 1,000 florins in the 
Vienna paper currency, and 100 florins in cash, which, having 
regard to the depreciation of the paper money, was exactly 394 
florins per share. The existence of this bank was of the greatest 
importance to the Government, botk as a medium of credit, and 
as a source from which the means of meeting any sudden finan- 
cial emergency, might be drawn. Accordingly privileges were 
conferred upon it, under which it flourished and prospered. It 
is evident that the Government did not long delay availing them- 
selves of the advantage which the discount bank offered, for, 
within a few years after its establishment, we find that the State 
had become the debtor of the bank for advances, to the tune of 
£6,000,000 sterling. In 1848-9, when the efforts made by 
Austria to maintain herself against the Hungarian insurrection 
and the Italian war, had completely exhausted her treasury, a 
further advance was applied for, but the bank in granting it de- 
manded security, and it was only upon the real guarantee of a 
portion of the Imperial Salt Works, that the tottering credit of 
the Austrian empire was upheld, by advances made by the 
bank to the extent of a further sum of £5,500,000. An addi- 
tional debt of nearly £4,500,000 was subsequently incurred by 
the State on account of exchequer bills withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and since November last year the Imperial exchequer has 
become a borrower from the bank of £8,000,000 more. Alto- 
gether, the Austrian exchequer is indebted to the bank no less 
than twenty-four millions of money. 

Baron Bruck’s project for reducing this debt, and placing the 
relations of the State with the bank on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing, contemplates the actual cession of Imperial domains of the 
value of 150,000,000 florins, or about £15,000,000, but with 
the proviso that no portion of them shall be sold without the 
approval of the Imperial administration, and in consideration of 
this cession, the guarantee of the salt works is to be absolutely 
withdrawn, together with all future claim to the interest of 2 
per cent., which was agreed to be paid upon the 54 millions 
guaranteed loan. Besides these measures for the partial liqui- 
dation of the State debt, and the creation of something like 
a solid foundation for the paper circulation, it is proposed to 
establish a national credit medium, for the purpose of providing 
the requisite monetary facilities for trade and internal improve- 
ments, by means of a mortgage hank, which is to be empowered 
to take mortgages of real property and make issues, upon the 
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basis of the securities thus deposited in its hands. The capital 
for this mortgaged bank, it is stated, is to be 35,000,000 florins, 
and it is understood, that arrangements for establishing it 
have been absolutely concluded; Baron Bruck acting on 
the part of the Imperial Government, and Baron Rothschild 
on behalf of the bank. The principle of this new mortgage 
bank appears to be, as far as we have information on the subject, 
analogous to the French Credit Foncier; that it will be em- 
powered to lend, upon the security of fixed or real property, from 
its own capital in the first instance, and afterwards from the 
issues which it makes upon the security of the mortgage-deeds, 
to an amount equal to that of the loans themselves. This will 
permit of an almost illimitable expansion of credit, and, provided 
due care be exercised in estimating the value of the property 
mortgaged, and an ample margin be always maintained between 
such estimated value and the amount of the advance, there can 
be no very great danger in the operation. Supposing this to 
be really the principle upon which the institution is to be con- 
stituted, it will differ materially from the Credit Mobilier 
Society of Paris, to which by some persons it has been likened. 
The Credit Mobilier Society, as is well known, is the project of 
that distinguished French financier of the Saint Simonian School, 
M. Perriere, from whom it is generally understood that Baron 
Bruck has drawn his inspiration. The operation of the Credit 
Mobilier, is, according to M. Perriere’s own explanation, “ to 
invest or lend, on personal or industrial property, from its own 
capital in the first instance, and afterwards from the bonds, 
which it is authorised to issue, to an amount equal to that of its 
investments and the sum of its deposits in current accounts.” 
The “social” capital of this society is 60,000,000 francs divided 
- into 120,000 shares, but after the entire issue of its shares, it is 
empowered by its statutes te circulate bonds to the extent of 
ten times its capital, or 600,000,000 francs, so that should the 
securities, which embrace railway shares, and other property 
peculiarly liable to fluctuation, vary to an extent beyond one 
tenth the whole of the capital of the company would be 
absorbed, and if, from any cause, there should be a “run ” upon 
its funds, the very necessity of realising would increase the 
depreciation of its securities, and the society would be insolvent. 
The fluctuations in the value of land are generally less abrupt 
and less extensive than in personal property and ordinary in- 
dustrial values, consequently the chance of ruinous depreciation 
is more distant. The project, therefore, so far as the bank is 
concerned, would seem to be sufficiently safe, and the profit 
which will result from these mortgage transactions, will com- 
pensate it for extending the period for the repayment of the 
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Government loans, while, upon the other hand, it will provide 
those means for carrying on industrial enterprises, and increasing 
the resources of the empire, which, notwithstanding the surplus- 
age of currency, have hitherto, from the worthless character of 
that currency, been wanting. Upon the whole, M. Bruck’s 
financial measures appear to proceed in the right direction, and 
were it not for the distrust which past experience has engendered 
in everything pertaining to Austrian finance, their success might 
be predicted with some confidence. 








THE COMMERCE AND FINANCE OF AUSTRALIA, 
No. IV. 


Wuar would be the position of Australia if the gold-fields ceased to 
be productive? This question may reasonably be entertained ; not that 
there is any ground for supposing the yield of gold is declining, but 
that it is right, in estimating a country’s material powers, to judge by 
the lowest rather than by the highest standard ; to test the foundations 
and degree of prosperity, not by periods of excitement arising out of 
mineral discoveries, but by the staple products of agriculture, the de- 
velopment of commerce and the general industry and pursuits of the 
community. It need not be argued that Australia could do without 
the gold, for if, unfortunately, there should be any rapid decline in . 
the production, a reaction in the affairs of the colonies would ensue. 
Nor is there any occasion now to inquire whether the discovery of gold 
has been a blessing or otherwise, for, although many interests have 
been disturbed, emigration has been promoted, wealth has been largely 
augmented, and there has been greater advancement in the last three 
years than there would in ten or fifteen years under ordinary circum- 
stances, That Australia possesses resources independent of gold, 
which must always maintain it in importance, and which, under what- 
ever may happen with respect to the precious metals, cannot fail to 
render it a most valuable connection of England, are the statements to 
be inquired into and satisfactorily determined. 

Happily for the manufacturing interests of this country, there is no 
strong competition with Australia in supplying the colonists with fabrics 
for clothing and decoration, the articles of domestic use and ornament, or 
any of those luxuries of life which can only be produced to advantage 
where labour is abundant and skill matured, by that perfect division 
of employment which is the rule in advanced countries, Hence, there 
is at present but little evidence of manufacturing ability, The colonies 
can, however, boast of most abundant resources, useful and necessary to 
other countries, and a glance at the amount of their exports will prove 
how they are now extending their communication with the world, and 
supplying their valuable products in exchange for the merchandize im- 
ported. The following table will show the exports, both before and 
en to the gold discoveries, omitting, of course, all exports of 
gold. 
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YEAR. | NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA, 8. AUSTRALIA, 
1850 2,899,600 £1,041,796 £545,039 
1851 1,328,576 1,137,121 540,962 
1852 2,233,979 1,403,186 736,898 
1853 2,743,346 1,231,095 731,595 
1854 [Not at present procurahle.] 2,020,660 694,422 








These exports comprise wool, tallow, hides, gum, bark, lead and copper 
ores, and a variety of minor articles which are connected with countries 
where only “raw produce ”’ constitutes the merchandise. The staple 
product, it is well known, is wool, and the rapidity with which this 
article has become available for export may be taken as a promising 
sign for the future. Without going into any extended detail, the sub- 
joined figures cannot fail to be interesting :— 








YEAR. Ibs. WEIGHT. 
1820 99,415 
1830 1,967,309 
1840 9,721,243 
1850 42,643,792 
1854 47,528,064 








It may be argued, that pastoral pursuits do not necessarily prove 
sound prosperity, that the wealth created becomes to a large extent 
unproductive, and that there is a state of progression, to attain which 
is at once to render curtailment of stock necessary, and a concentration 
of pursuits inevitable for future safety. But, on the other hand, there 
are strong reasons for maintaining that Australia is peculiarly fitted by 
natural resources for very extensive pastoral undertakings. With a 
country, the sea-board of which extends over thousands of miles, and 
possessing plains rich in pasturage, no other pursuit than sheep-farming 
could advantageously be followed in the early history of the colonies. 
The nomadic life was peculiarly fitted for the pioneers of colonisation ; 
it enabled them early to become producers, and placed the land directly 
under contribution. It was, moreover, a source of augmenting riches 
by natural means, as the flocks and herds were constantly increasing, 
and thus, at a small cost, both of capital and labour, the farmers found 
themselves the possessors of wealth which the patriarchs of old could 
scarcely have surpassed, and the occupiers of a territory which would 
put to shame the boasted inheritors of land in the old country. Indeed, 
no more advantageous mode for the early development of the colonies 
could be contrived, and the extent to which they have benefited England 
is obvious, from the fact that instead of looking exclusively to Spain or 
Germany for wool, we are almost entirely supplied from our own pos- 
sessions, whose productions are unsurpassed for quality as well as quan- 
tity, and whose supplies are fast superseding those received from all other 
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quarters of the world. There is no great reason to fear that pastoral 
pursuits will absorb the other interests in the colonies. If this were to be 
the case, then most undoubtedly would there be grounds for believing 
that the progress of Australia would be limited, and her powers cireum- 
scribed. It has from time to time been asserted, that the “ squatting 
interest’ has become unmanageable from the exclusion of those from 
the land who would more completely develop its general capabilities, 
and, instead of using it for mere grazing purposes, cultivate it for 
bread stuffs, which would not merely supply the wants of Australia, 
but be abundant enough for export. Now, how stands this question? 
Is the land only used for pastoral undertakings? Are there no farms 
showing cereal crops, or dairies producing butter, cheese, and other 
domestic comforts? Let it be recollected that since the sale of all sur- 
veyed land at an upset price of 20s. per acre, “ squatting,” in the sense 
of monopolising the land, has become an impossibility. Old grants cannot, 
of course, be immediately cancelled, nor can leases be forcibly cancelled, 
without great injustice ; but the “sheep runs” will gradually lapse to 
the governments, when they will become available to those who can 
most beneficially occupy them; for land, like all other articles, will 
inevitably find its proper price, and those who can produce grain crops 
from it are sure not to use it for grazing, especially as it often happens 
that, however much the wool may be worth, the carcase of the sheep is 
a drug, and only valuable for the tallow it produces. 

In fact, there has already been considerable progress in agriculture, 
and there is every reason for maintaining that Australia is destined to © 
be a great corn-growing country. The contrary opinion is generally 
held, from an erroneous belief that the land is poor, and that, from the 
scarcity of water, agriculture is too expensive to be followed upon any 
important scale. If the prospects at present are that soon sufficient 
bread stuffs will be grown for their own wants, a great deal with such 
a limited population will have been proved. Well, then, the Governor 
of New South Wales reports, that at the end of 1853, “ the returns 
of agriculture give the number of acres under crop :— 

ACRES 
Within settled districts  .., one 121,681 
Beyond ditto vee eee oe 8,962 
130,643—” 
The proportion of this land producing wheat during that year was 74,537 
acres ; and, although the discovery of gold has caused great fluctuations, 
there is no doubt that ample experience has been realised to warrant 
extended operations. This is apparent from the returns of land under 
wheat crops in the following years :— 
837... cr ne 59,975 acres. 
1838... oe see coe 47,977, 
1851... ove eee oe 82,110 ,, 
After which, a sensible decline in agricultural pursuits again occurs. 

The state of agriculture in Victoria is not so encouraging :— 

1850... «. 52,176 acres under crop. 
1851. ose «. 57,296 ” 
1852. lw. vv» 36,662 ” 
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The great decline is of course to be attributed to the gold discoveries, 
which have diverted labour from these pursuits, and for a time checked 
progress in this department of industry. 

It is to South Australia that attention must be principally directed 
with reference to agriculture—for there it is the main stay of the colony, 
and is rapidly developing a high degree of prosperity. From its fertile 
soil, the adaptation of the climate, and the facility for obtaining land, 
South Australia, though limited in population, and looking quiet and 
unattractive to the other colonies which boast of gold discoveries, is 
taking pre-eminence in all agricultural pursuits. In 1854 the following 
were the chief results of farming :— 


Wheat... os oe 89,945 acres under crop 
Barley... a ee 6,454 ,, 
Oats ais eee eee 4,359 ,, 


Maize... ese ove 43 ,, me 
Potatoes ... ove eee 1,712 , “ 
Vineyard ... one cos 409 ,, a 
Orchard ... een eee 451 y, ~ 
Garden ... ee se 2,523 yy * 


Hay se eee Pe 23,402, 





Total ... 129,298 ,, 





From the abundance of good land thus cultivated, South Australia not 
only supplies the wants of her own population in these articles, but is 
able to export largely, as the subjoined table, relating to the value of 
farm-produce will show :— 








ARTICLES, 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
Wheat .....s.000| £6,414 | £19,737 | £29,132 | £29,349 
ae 563 10,765 36,439 59,781 
| Rees 66,204 172,814 179,514 215,769 








Hay ‘oo ocr ces ve cce cee — 2,592 38,082 83,289 





These figures may appear trifling to those familiar with the imports in 
such articles from large agricultural countries, but they have a signi- 
ficance which cannot be over-estimated when it is remembered that 
they relate to a small and distant colony, whose population does not 
yet number more than 100,000 souls. They are not only valuable as 
proofs of what are the capabilities of South Australia for meeting her 
own wants, but that Victoria, with its rapidly increasing population so 
largely engaged in gold seeking, may rely on her neighbour for sup- 
plies, till her own rich and extensive territories can be brought under 
cultivation. For there is no doubt that all the colonies of Australia 
possess equal capabilities for extending agriculture, and adding to their 
internal wealth in a manner which is far more enduring, and more pere 
manently valuable than treasures beneath the earth’s surface. 
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The mineral wealth, however, apart from gold, is not to be overlooked. 
Victoria has not yet shown mines which are specially worth mentioning, 
and New South Wales, although boasting of iron and copper, only pos- 
sesses two that yielded ore for export in 1853, viz., 500 tons of copper 
from “* Summer Hill,”’ and 200 tons from ‘ Ophir.’”’ The coal mines 
of this colony are destined to become very important, for in 1853 
96,809 tons were produced and there may reasonably be expected 
a large increase, as wealth, skill, and science, are now being applied to 
develop the resources of this important interest. South Australia, it 
is well known, is the most remarkable of these colonies at present for 
mineral wealth irrespective of gold. The far-famed “ Burra Burra” 
mine has raised the exports of copper to a very important amount. 
Taking only the last few years for the present purpose, the following 
are the results :— 











YEAR. QUANTITY. VALUE. 
TONS. £ 
1851 4,948 102,309 
1852 11,311 200,301 
1853 3,766 63,112 
1854 8,247 56,784 





This decline, although temporary, may again be attributed to the gold - 
discoveries which attracted the miners to Victoria, and for a time, 
indeed, stopped copper mining entirely. 

Now, in these statements, there is abundance of evidence that Aus- 
tralia possesses internal wealth, independent of gold, which cannot fail 
to render those colonies important to England, and which must make 
their progress interesting to all who watch the affairs of commerce. The 
following tables respecting banking in Australia will show the machi- 
nery for conducting and cementing these various interests :-— 








' ; | Divid 
Title, | Capital. | Reserve. ap 
Union Bank of Australia ... ... ... ... £820,000 | £200,000 35 


Bank of Australasia —_—— eee eee, 900,000 | 200,000 20 
South Australian Banking Company... ...) 300,000 44,052 14 
London Chartered Bank of Australia... ...) 518,560 3,500 4 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank .... 500,000 6,217 4 
Bank of New South Wales ... wes vee, 500,000 | 81,974 10 
Commercial Banking Company ... ... ..., 200,000 26,167 15 
Australian Joint-Stock Bank ... ...  ...! 200,000 9,585 10 











These banks conduct every description of business connected with the 
receiving and paying of money, discounting of bills, making advances 
on cash credits, remitting money to and from England, and generally 
render such facilities to commerce as is usual with similar establish- 
ments in this country. They have, like those banks, formed connections 
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with distant places, but, instead of trenching upon Europe, which may 
be looked upon as occupied ground, they have confined themselves to 


India, the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and America. That 


they have well followed the internal trade and the population of Aus- 
tralia, will be seen from the numerous places where branches or agencies 


have been established :— 


PLACE. Bank. 
New South Wales— 
Albury .....000 sesseseeeeee Dank of New South Wales. 
Batharas icicsisccosseedcosce Union Bank of Australia. 








Brisbane (Moreton Bay). Bank of New South Wales. 
Ditto ditto -»» Union Bank of Australia, 
Goulburn ..........000+ esses Ditto. 
Tpswich........sseeesesseeeee Bank of Australasia. 

Ditto  ..ccsscossoseseseeeeee Bank of New South Wales. 
Maitland..........sseseesee0. Ditto. 


DiRtO —nedescoccces idl -» Bank of New South Wales. 
Newcastle.........sseseers .- Bank of Australasia, 
re eatnonketh -» Bank of New South Wales. 
Sydney ..serceseeres veorsee Bank of Australasia, 


Ditto —.cecessesceveeeseeeee Union Bank of Australasia, 
Ditto —....esseseeeceeseeeee Bank of New South Wales. 
Ditto .eseeeeseeeseeeeeesee London Chartered Bank of Australia. 


: English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered 
Ditto —.sascdveccees dbeoe Bank 
Ditt0 — cecccccccscecesio .... Australian Joint-Stock Bank. 


Ditto — ...sssseseoeseeeeeeee Commercial Banking Company. 
Ditto — sssseseseeeseeesereee Oriental Bank, 


Victoria— 
AVOCAccccccccsscscscccsceeees Bank of Victoria. 
Ballarat .:....cscccccccceee .. Bank of Australasia, 
MIRE: wanchocdsccstincsbsotens Bank of New South Wales. 
Bechworth..........seseeees Bank of New South Wales. 
Belfast (Port Fairy)...... Bank of Australasia, 
Ditto GSO cc ctee Bank of Victoria. 


Castlemaine ............... Bank of Victoria, 
Geelong  ........sesee00ee Bank of Australasia, 


SE kb awennsne jnbebann Union Bank of Australia. 
Ditto pheseaben poands .. Bank of New South Wales. 
Ditto —geeceee pathens ..». London Chartered Bank of Australia. 
Ditto rer becdesese .. Bank of Victoria. 
Kyneton........000+ sseeeeee Bank of New South Wales. 
Maryborough.........sereee Bank of Victoria. 
Melbourne ..........+++ ..... Bank of Australasia, 
Ditto —«—=_—_ ceccessccccvces Union Bank of Australia. 
Ditto aeaaastennieens Bank of New South Wales. 
Ditto eseseseeseeeee LONdON Chartered Bank of Australia. 
Di English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered 
1ttO =§ tote wheres Bank. 
Miia = =—=iéhu wens mbes Bank of Victoria. 
Ditto seccoveeeeeeeee Oriental Bank. 
Mount Alexander ...... .»» Bank of New South Wales. 
Ovens’ River .......e.seees . Ditto. 


Portland...........eseeeeeeee Bank of Australasia. 
Portland.,.....ssseseeeeee008 Union Bank of Australia, 
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Sandhurst .........eeseee0e. Bank of Victoria. 
Warnambool .............-. Bank of Australasia. 
Williamstown...........+«. Ditto. 

South Australia— 
Adelaide .............ss++. South Australian Banking Company. 
Ditto .. Bank of Australasia. 
eo sesesees, Union Bank of Australia, 
Ditto (Port)...00.0006. Ditto. 





ADVANCE IN THE BANK’S RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


Tue further advances made in the Bank’s rate of discount, have elicited 
much comment from the daily press, the dates of the respective altera- 
tions being the 27th of September, the 4th and the 18th of October. 
The Times, referring to the first movement, remarked :— 


The Bank of England to-day have increased their rate of discount from 
44, at which it was fixed a fortnight back, to 5 per cent. The measure was 
received with general satisfaction, and was followed by a partial recovery in 
the stock-market, which at the opening had exhibited a most unsettled ap- 
pearance. Consols, which after regular hours last evening declined to 88}, 
were first quoted 88%, whence they further receded until they touched 88}. 
The closing of an adverse pods, Bon account then caused a rally, which 
was supported by the advance in the rate of discount to 5 per cent., many 
persons regarding it as the best guarantee for a favourable reaction, while 
others were influenced by its contradicting a rumour of the speculators, that 


it would be — up to 5} per cent. Under these circumstances an improve- - 


ment took P ace to 883, but the last official transactions were at 884 to § for 
money, and 88§ to 3 for the 12th of October. At a later hour there was 
again an increase of firmness, and bargains were effected for the account at 
883 to {. The unfunded securities continued to show heaviness, and India 
bonds left off at par to 5s. premium; Exchequer bonds, 983 to 99}; and 
Exchequer bills, 5s. to 1s. discount. The Bank of England rate for advances 
on securities remains at the point fixed yesterday, namely, 4} per cent. The 
discount houses to-day gave notice of an advance in the rates of allowance 
to 4 per cent. for money at call, and 4} per cent. for deposits with a week’s 
notice of withdrawal. It was difficult to form an opinion of the state of the 
discount market to-day, but it was generally reported easier. In some 
instances the best foreign bills were negotiated at 43. 

The peas | to greater steadiness observable in the English funds this 
afternoon was looked for, not only from the peculiar character of many 
of the circumstances which have led to the recent action of the bank, but 
also from the experience of former occasions when the money market was 
much less sound than at the present moment. According to the last Gazette 
return, the stock of bullion was £13,698,455, and the notes in reserve 
£7,396,800, and under the influence of these figures and the knowledge that 
the next statement will be less satisfactory, consols have touched 883. As 
there is now three months’ dividend upon them, that price is equivalent 
to 873. If this state of affairs be compared with January last, when a tem- 
7 exportation had reduced the bullion to £12,162,495, or £1,535,960 

low the total exhibited last week, a great discrepancy will appear in the 
relative positions of the stock-market. Consols, with the dividend just off, 
then stood firmly at 914, or 4} per cent above the quotation of this morning. 
Yet the notes in reserve then held by the bank were nearly £2,000,000 less 
than the amount of last week, the state of the Government balances 
afforded no re-assuring symptom, the rate of discount was 5 per cent., and, 
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lastly, Sebastopol remained in the hands of the enemy, while the reports 
received from the seat of war were such as to cause a political crisis. The 
explanation seems to lie chiefly in the perplexity and alarm created among 
the dealers by the suddenness of the movements just witnessed. This sud- 
denness should however have been regarded as their best feature, since, with 
the commerce of the country perfectly healthy, and the realisation of an 
average harvest, confidence might at least have been entertained that no 
violent pressure could come on so as to take the banking world by surprise, 
except as a consequence of some exceptional circumstances which would 
admit of a correction equally rapid. 


The writer in the Daily News observed :— 


The directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly board to-day, re- 
alised the general expectation by raising their minimum rate of discount from 
4} per cent., at which it has stood only since the 13th inst., to 5 per cent. 
Prior to this announcement the English funds showed additional heaviness, 
but on receipt of the notification a rally set in, and the closing quotations 
were about the same as those current at the close of the Stock Exchange 
yesterday. The public are again considerable buyers of stock, but the con- 
tinued sales by the Bank of England and others more than neutralise these 
investments. There is, however, an evident increase of speculation for the 
fall in the Consol market. Exchequer securities show further depression, 
being unfavourably influenced, apart from the present pressure for money, 
by the apprehension that a large fresh issue of Exchequer bills must take 
place towards the close of the year. The bills have fallen to 5s. to 1s. dis- 
count, and Exchequer bonds to 983 to 99. In the other departments of 
the Stock Exchange the tendency this afternoon was generally rather more 
favourable, owing to the hope entertained that this rigid adoption of restric- 
tive measures by the Bank will at length check the efflux of gold, and render 
the money market more settled in character. It was stated, however, that a 
further amount of gold was to-day withdrawn from the Bank of England, 
and the belief was that this operation could be only on account of the Bank 
of France. In Lombard-street the rates of discount are now fully equal to 
those of the Bank of England. The discount houses have raised their rate 
for money at call to 4 per cent., and to 4} per cent., if a week’s notice be 
given. ‘The several joint-stock banks have also raised their rate for money 
on deposit to 4 per cent. 


On the occasion of the second advance, which took place on 
the 4th of October, the event was thus alluded toin the Times :— 


The Bank of England to day have increased their rate of discount from 5 
- cent., at which it was fixed last Thursday, to53 percent. ‘The measure 
as excited considerable dissatisfaction among the London bankers and 
others, inasmuch as the supply of money, even at the existing rate, was in 
excess of the demand ; and it therefore throws them into uncertainty, while, 
at the same time, it is calculated to check the legitimate trade of the country. 
The Bank directors, however, it may be assumed, have been guided solely by 
the nature of their latest bullion returns, and by the necessity, in face of the 
extraordinary proceedings of the Bank of France, of not deferring for a 
single week any precaution that may beindicated. The Bank of France have 
at length notified an increase in their rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 5, 
and have at the same time resolved to limit their accommodation to bills 
having only 75 days to run, instead of three months as heretofore. This 
intelligence will tend in some degree to allay apprehensions, which were 
becoming very prevalent, that financial experiments of an unsound and ex- 
traordinary character were in contemplation by the French Government. 
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The writer in the Daily News thus referred to this fresh 
alteration :— 


At the weekly board at the Bank of England to-day, after a rather pro- 
tracted sitting, the minimum rate of discount was further raised from 5, at 
which it was fixed only last Thursday, to 5} per cent Although in cautious 
quarters, as would be gathered from our remarks of yesterday, it was both 
hoped and believed that the Bank would not delay the step, this anticipation 
seems still to have been the reverse of general, and thus some degree of dis- 
appointment was expressed by parties who do not appear to have weighed 
with sufficient care the influences at present in operation upon the markets 
for money and bullion. At the same time, the policy of the Bank appears to 
be generally approved. It is recognised that the measure is not adopted 
with a view to check any existing undue movement of our trade, business 
throughout the country being regarded as at present very healthy and free 
from speculative stimulus. ‘The Bank, it is considered, is simply endeavour- 
ing, by raising the value of money here, to check the continued drain upon 
its metallic resources—a drain which, to a great extent, is at present attri- 
butable to the remarkable and extensive bullion operations of the Bank of 
France. The chief apprehension seems to be, that, if the Bank of France 
persist in these operations, in defiance of the loss involved, the present step 
of the Bank of England may prove insufficient, and a further rise in the 
rate of discount may be necessitated, to the serious inconvenience of our 
trade. It must be borne in mind, however, that each successive rise in the 
value of money here, by stimulating improvement in the foreign exchanges, 
will tend to diminish the power of the Bank of France to retain this gold, 
and will increase the immediate and considerable loss which is understood - 
to already accrue from their purchases. If the changes now taking place in 
our money market should merely have the effect of relieving the drain on 
the Bank of England until the arrival of the expected heavy remittances 
from Australia, much will have been gained. In any case, the Directors 
of the Bank of England are considered to be now adopting the most judicious 
measures of correction, and hopes are entertained that, their object being 
duly appreciated, the general confidence entertained in the existing stability 
of trade will suffice to prevent any approach to that feeling of alarm which 
so rapid a rise in the money market might have occasioned had speculation 
been rampant. In the discount market, although to-day was the 4th of the 
month, there was an absence of pressure, a good supply of money being on 
offer. The current rates “ out of doors,” however, appear to be fully equal 
to the enhanced charges of the Bank of England, and, in the present uncer- 
tain state of the money market, considerable caution is evinced in all quar- 
ters. The Lombard-street discount houses have not yet raised their rates 
for money “on call,” but the various joint-stock banks this afternoon in- 
creased to 4} per cent. their allowance for deposits, subject to a few days’ 
notice of withdrawal. In the Stock Exchange money was easy, at 3} per 
cent. on Government securities. The effect produced upon the stock 
markets by the Bank movement was rather decided, owing, as above hinted, 
to the fact that the probability of the alteration had in many quarters been 
overlooked. The English funds opened with a dull appearance, and soon 
declined, under the influence of a renewed pressure of sales. Upon the 
Bank announcement, a further fall took place, and the quotations at one 
sn showed a total reduction of fully 3 per cent. Towards the close, 

owever, buyers came forward, partly to cover previous speculative sales, 
and the market finally left off 4 per cent. lower than yesterday. The recent 
supply of stock from the Bank of England and other sources had rendered 
= market less capable of bearing up against the adverse influences of the 
ay. 
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The announcement of the 18th of October occasioned great 
excitement, and the Times thus descanted upon it :— 


The Bank of England to-day have advanced their rate of discount from 5$ 
x cent., at which it was fixed on the 4th inst., to 6 per cent., for bills not 
aving more than 60 days to run, and to 7 per cent. for those from 60 to 95 
days. The Bank of France have also advanced their rate from 5 per cent., 
at which it was fixed on the 4th inst., to 6 per cent. The English funds 
opened this morning with an unsettled appearance, at a decline of an eighth 
from the last prices of yesterday, and the first transactions in Consols for 
money were at 874 to §. The public, however, still continued to show con- 
fidence, and an improvement took place to 873. The announcement of the 
measures of the Bank of England then caused a fall to 87}, which was the 
last quotation. For the account they left off at 874 to 3. The steady pur- 
chases made during the last week have absorbed all the surplus stock in the 
hands of the dealers, and loans on Consols can therefore be obtained at an 
extremely low rate. Under these circumstances, the appearance of the market 
is far from unfavourable, notwithstanding the movement in discounts. 

The measures of the Bank of England to-day are rather more stringent 
than was expected, but, although they will cause the financial course of the 
country during the next two or three weeks to be regarded with almost 
unparalleled watchfulness, they have excited neither dissatisfaction nor 
alarm. It is assumed that the next Gazeéte return will exhibit a further large 
decrease in the bullion, and, apart from this, the fresh step taken by the 
Bank of France confirms the necessity for increased caution. 

The total absence of commercial distrust isas marked as ever, and appa- 
rently the only point for dread is, lest the public, unaccustomed as they are 
to such a rate as 6 per cent., should suffer themselves to suppose that it 
necessarily involves something terrible. “ What are to be the consequences ?” 
is a question passed from one idle person to another. The real features of 
our position, however, owing to the indisputable healthfulness of trade, ad- 
mit of being summed up with more than ordinary precision. One principal 
matter, which the public have yet to learn, is the vast effect of a very mo- 
derate withdrawal of bullion. During each of the last seven weeks, the 
average drain from the Bank, which has been accompanied by a series of 
advances in the rate of discount, until, from 33, it has reached to 6 per cent., 
has been about £550,000, that is to say, the Bank have raised their rate } 
per cent. for every £700,000 or £800,000 lost. The singular delay in the 
Australian arrivals which has again become noticeable is, therefore, nearly 
enough to account for the increased pressure of the last week or two. Ac- 
cording to sound estimates, at least £1,000,000 is now overdue, and some 
oe set the amount at £1,500,000. The absence or presence of this lat- 

er total might have made a difference of 1 per cent. in the Bank rate. 
Again, the more recent reports from France of a deficiency of at least 
3,500,000 quarters of wheat, and a like quantity of rye, have given a new im- 
pulse to our orders for grain. These imports are not required for our own 
use, and consequently are as good to us as gold, except that they involve 
delay before we can convert them, and, meanwhile, the pressure is just as great 
as if the gold they are ultimately to repay would never reach us. Hence there 
are influences amply to account for all the disturbance now experienced, in 
addition to that originally created by the withdrawals on the part of the Bank 
of France. It is true a cause of perplexity remains in the fact that, 
if, by the reaction from the recent measures of the Bank of France, coupled 
with shipments of grain to that country, things arrive at a point which 
would draw gold back from Paris, the difficulties on that side may involve 
the adoption of new plans to obtain a further artificial supply from the Bank 
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of England ; but there is a limit to such operations. The continental markets 
having been once cleared of bills, can only thenceforth furnish the natural 
daily quantity created by the regular operations of commerce, while, with 
regard to the use of accommodation paper, or the obtaining of money on the 
deposit of foreign securities, there can scarcely at present be much appre- 
hension. It is to be remarked, moreover, that while the public generally 
fail to estimate the momentary effect of the loss even of a moderate sum 
of bullion, they also, on the other hand, never attach sufficient faith to the 
effects of an increase in the rate of discount. In 1847 it was carried as high 
as 8 per cent., the Bank bullion having fallen to £8,312,691, and in a month 
from that time a reaction commenced, until within a year it was as low as 
3 per cent., and went on unchecked until it had declined to 2 per cent. 
There is no reason to suppose that in the present instance the measures 
adopted will prove less efficacious. Indeed, as the drain has been much more 
sudden now than then, there might, perhaps, were it not for the Turkish 
loan, be an expectation of a still more rapid reaction, as soon as the final 
point of pressure shall have been reached. Already there are indications 
that strong effects have been produced. From Hamburg, it is said, gold 
could now be sent both to Paris and London. The demand for specie for 
India has subsided, and, although the next steamer will take out probably 
£300,000, it will chiefly be for contracts previously entered into. 

But will even the certain prospect of mitigation be sufficient meanwhile to 
sustain confidence all over the country ? Hitherto everything has tended to 
that conclusion, and among the banking and other financial establishments in 
London not a shadow of distrust in its accuracy is observable. The great 
addition made by the Bank in their charge for bills having more than sixty 
days to run will probably affect more than a third of the paper in circulation ; 
but one object of that step was, doubtless, to throw the demand from the 
Bank, where it had lately been too much concentrated, to the discount 
houses, who have been cautiously holding back until they could feel moder- 
tely certain that the highest point had been reached. Should they now enter- 
tain that conviction—and, inasmuch as 7 per cent is within one per cent. of 
the highest rate known in modern times, the supposition that they will do so 
seems reasonable—they will be prepared to act with more boldness, and the 
market may assume, from the absence of uncertainty, a degree of soundness 
greater than previously prevailed. If this hope be realised, and all should 
go well during the next month, the advantage to the country will be incal- 
culable, from the demonstration that will have been gained of the possibility, 
under the Bank Charter Act, of our passing through a period of trial without 
falling into senseless panic, while it will also afford a lesson to Russia and 
her friends as to the actual solidity of that commerce to which we look for 
the means to meet any struggle, however protracted, that may be necessary 
to accomplish all that we have resolved upon. 


With regard to the same event, the Daily News observed :— 


The directors of the Bank of England to-day raised their minimum rate 
of discount from 5} per cent., at which it was fixed on the 4th inst., to 6 per 
cent. as regards bills having not more than 60 days to run, and 7 per cent. 
for bills not exceeding 95 days. The Bank of France have also raised 
their rate of discount from 5 to 6 per cent., and have restricted all loans 
upon rentes, railway shares, and bonds, to only 30 per cent. of their actual 
value. These announcements have excited considerable sensation, inasmuch 
as they prove beyond question that the drain upon the resources of the two 
institutions has proceeded so far as to demand the strictest measures of cor- 
rection, The discount rate of the Bank of England has not stood at 6 per 
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eent. since December, 1847. It is stated that to-day’s advance has been in 
great part prompted by the fact that the efflux of gold has not yet ceased, 
further withdrawals of the precious metal from the Bank having taken place 
during the last two days. The demand for accommodation at the Bank is 
also understood to continue active. To these two circumstances we must 
doubtless look for the chief explanation of to-day’s movement. It is highly 
gratifying to notice that, although the decided character of the check now 
given to trade is fully recognised, there is still in every quarter an entire 
absence of tendency towards panic. The various Stock Exchange mar- 
kets have naturally suffered, and closed this afternoon heavily, but the ac- 
tual reduction in prices has in no case assumed extravagant proportions. 
In other commercial quarters, there is a similar indisposition to encourage 
alarm, combined with an evident hope that the severe restrictions now 
imposed will strengthen our hold upon the precious metals. Few persons 
venture to anticipate that the export of gold will be stopped by the present 
further rise in the value of money, but it is generally considered that a 
wholesome influence will be exercised in that direction, although the move- 
ment of our Bank is to a certain extent counteracted by that of the Bank of 
France. Meanwhile, it must be remembered that large arrivals of Australian 
gold may at any moment be announced, and would probably afford sensible 
relief. As regards the general discount market, the bank movement has been 
attended as yet with little effect. In many quarters the rates hitherto charged 
have been rather above those of the Bank. It is still noticed that a liberal 
supply of money is offered at present rates. In the Stock Exchange, especially, 
money continues easy at 3} per cent. on Consols, owing to the extent to 
which stock has been lately absorbed by the dividend recipients, and by the 
public at large. The Lombard-street discount houses Sm not yet an- 
nounced any change in the rate allowed by them for money “at call.” Al- 
though ak comparative steadiness is maintained on this side, it is feared 
that the stringent measures now adopted in Paris for curtailing the current 
Bourse speculation will lead to considerable embarrassment, the undue en- 
couragement hitherto accorded to the Bourse by the Government, by the 
Bank of France, and by the new financial societies, having given an unsafe 
extension to speculative operations. The suddenness with which the Bank 
of France now turns round against the Bourse will, it is apprehended, lead 
to great losses. 








THE GOLD PURCHASES BY THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tne unsettled state of our financial relations, produced in a great degree 
by gold purchases on account of the Bank of France, has naturally di- 
rected attention to the mode in which these operations bave been carried 
out. At first, the severe drain caused by heavy remittances to Paris 
was attributed to other influences than those immediately connected with 
this movement, and Russia, as well as Austria, were alleged to be drain- 
ing from us supplies of the precious metals to recruit their own exhausted 
resources. It is now, however, clearly ascertained, that the great bulk, if 
not the whole of the bullion taken from the Bank of England and the public 
market, is for the Bank of France, whose specie reserves have latterly 
experienced a great and continuous declension. Some small portion of 
gold and silver may have gone through Hamburg and Amsterdam to 
St. Petersburgh, and in the two former places sales of securities may 
have been arranged to augment the supply ; but it is not probable that 
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any large amount will be found to have disappeared through those 
channels, although it is well understood that the Czar requires material 
assistance, and would be only too glad to negotiate a loan for a much 
higher sum than he could ever hope to raise by these surreptitious 
means. No doubt appears to be entertained that the Bank of France, 
having completed purchases to the extent of £4,000,000, has issued a 
further contract, which is now in course of fulfilment, for an additional 
£2,000,000, making the total to be obtained £6,000,000. It remains 
to be seen whether, when this amount shall have been negotiated, the 
necessities of that great establishment will have been fully satisfied, or 
whether other measures will have to be adopted, to increase the solidity 
of its position and prevent any fresh derangement. The late restrictive 
policy of the directors, in raising the rate of discount from 4 to 5 per 
cent. and subsequentlv to 6 per cent., to meet the measures of the Bank 
of England, would lead to the conclusion that they are endeavouring to 
surmount this temporary difficulty in a fair and legitimate manner. 

In alluding to the subject, when the discovery was first made that 
the Bank of France was purchasing gold in large quantities, the Times 
remarked :-— 


It was lately mentioned that the amount of gold originally arranged by 
the Bank of France to be obtained from this country was £1,600,000, and 
that the greater part was believed to have been already sent. Later des- 
patches, however, from well-informed quarters, indicate that even this ex- 
traordinary statement was far below the truth. The sum originally obtained 
is now said to have been between £2,500,000 and £3,000,000, and subse- 
quently an additional total of £1,000,000 has been purchased, the remittance 
of which is completed, or nearly so. Should this prove correct, it will suf- 
ficiently account for the movements lately witnessed in the money market, 
and which have excited perplexity in the minds of every one acquainted with 
the natural course of the trading relations of the country. The entire 
transaction is said to have been going on for more than six weeks, during which 
the rate of exchange has reached a point which, with a slight further altera- 
tion, would cause gold to flow from Paris to this side. That the operation 
has been purely artificial, is evidenced by the fact that, if this country had 
been indebted to France to the extent in question, the gold would have gone 
hence as a matter of course, and the Bank of France need not have troubled 
themselves to offer a price for it beyond its natural value. In whatever way 
the payment for the supply may thus far have been effected, it must, conse- 
quently have been, in great part, of an equally artificial character. The 
money houses of Paris ole keep considerable quantities of Bank of 
England notes, and short bills on London, in their portfolios, but, even if 
the market has temporarily been cleared of these for the purpose, the ex- 
— would seem very inadequate for an amount of such magnitude. 

ndeed, the merchants and bankers of Paris seem to be contemplating a re- 
action as inevitable, and rumours have been circulated in the Presse and 
other newspapers, of methods which are to be devised to meet it. Among 
other things, a decree has been talked of to render it not compulsory for 
the Bank of France to pay in gold, but they are not at present under such 
compulsion. They are at liberty to pay in silver, if they prefer to return to 
that course, and, as gold has now risen to a premium at Paris, they would 
probably do so, but for the inadequacy of their stock of that metal. More- 
over, if they contemplated refusing gold, or even suspending specie pay- 
ments altogether, it is little likely that they would use great and exceptional 
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efforts to obtain gold, since the very object of the measure would be to dis- 
pense with the necessity for it. An increase of the capital of the Bank to 
double its present amount, is another of the plans suggested, but it is impos- 
sible to say with what authority. 


Subsequently, when the same journal referred more specially to the 
manner in which these purchases were effected, it remarked :— 


The mode in which the greater part of the gold sent from this side has 
been obtained by the Bank of France, is asserted not to have been by 
accommodation paper between the houses employed in the transaction, but 
simply by their clearing the market of all the bills and bank notes in Lon- 
don, that could be procured. The whole process, therefore, appears to have 
been as follows :—The Bank of France proposed to the house of M. St. Paul, 
of Paris, to pay a high price for a certain amount of gold; this price was 
such as to enable M. St. Paul to give high terms for drafts on London, which 
were accordingly bought up in all quarters, and transmitted to agents on 
this side, with instructions for the proceeds to be remitted to Paris in gold. 
On the gold being taken to the Bank of France, the payment for it to M. 
St. Paul, of course, took place in the notes of that institution, and in this 
way the affair of the first £3,000,000 was accomplished. But it is not to be 
supposed that the amount of bills naturally obtainable in Paris would have 
furnished the full supply. The artificial prices offered attracted bills from 
other quarters of the continent, and thus the remittances have probably been 
composed of all the floating claims on London that could be transmitted to 
the Paris market, from the trading ports of Prussia, and of other neigh- 
bouring countries. Whether the negotiation of the remaining £1,000,000 
was managed in the same way is uncertain; but, assuming even that the 
whole £4,000,000 has been sv obtained, it may be regarded as the withdrawal 
of an amount which must, sooner or later, come back. If, for instance, the 
average total of claims on London afloat on the continent of Europe at all 
periods, when the rates of exchange are not against us, is £10,000,000, and 
that average be suddenly reduced by £4,000,000, our position in relation to 
the continent is precisely to that extent better than in ordinary times; and, 
while the average is being allowed to regain its former aggregate, we shall 
derive the benefit of retaining £4,000,000 that would otherwise, in the course 
of trade, pass through, instead of stopping in this country. Doubtless, if all 
the negotiable claims of England on the continent were suddenly collected 
together, and sent over for realisation in the same manner as the claims upon 
us have now been accumulated and presented, we could, at any time, draw 
thence an equal or much greater amount, and it is the advantage of the 
raising of the rate of discount by the Bank of England, that it promotes in 
a legitimate, instead of an artificial manner, a process of that description, 
inasmuch as by rendering money scarce, it induces the commercial commu- 
nities to call in from abroad every amount that may be available. 


It will be perceived, that while the writer in the Times considers 
that the gold thus abstracted will shortly return, the City corres- 
pondent of the Daily News is not so sanguine of an immediate reflux, 
In support of this view, he thus remarks :-— 


As great interest attaches to the present remarkable bullion operations of 
the Bank of France, and as various erroneous statements have been put for- 
ward relative to the contracts entered into between that establishment and 
houses on this side, an authoritative recapitulation of the facts may be use- 
ful. We have to repeat, then, that the first contract was for forty millions 
of francs, or say £1,600,000, and was taken by Messrs. R. Raphael and Sons, 
Forty days were allowed for the fulfilment of this contract, but it was com- 
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pleted within a month from its date, and the whole of this transaction was thus 
terminated within the last three weeks. The entire sum of £1,600,000 pay- 
able to Messrs. Raphael for his gold was defrayed, we are informed, by short 
bills on London, representing bond fide transactions at maturity, including 
bank post bills and bank-notes, together with some remittances in silver. In 
fact, the whole of this operation seems to have been carried out without ac- 
commodation paper of any description ; and the real position of the matter 
would appear to be, that advantage was taken of every available debt due in 
the course of trade from England to France to facilitate the withdrawal of 
the £1,600,000 in gol: from this country. It was chiefly with reference to 
these circumstances that we cautioned the public not to rely upon the reflux 
of this gold. The second contract was for 75,000,000f., or about £3,000,000, 
and was also offered to Messrs. Raphael and Sons, who, however, having re- 

ard to the tightening tendency of the money market, respectfully declined 
it. The contract for this sum was then accepted by another of the principal 
monetary firms of London, Messrs. Rothschild Brothers, and is now in 
course of execution. We believe the price at which the second contract 
was taken is 10s. premium per mille, or 1,000 francs. The premium paid by 
the Bank of France is thus calculated to be at the rate of about 1 per cent. 


During the last few weeks, while this topic has been under considera- 
tion, numerous letters have been addressed to our daily contemporaries, 
with reference to the result of these operations, from which we have 
selected the ost prominent. Several of the writers, taking a general 
view, advert to the influence of the course pursued by the directors of the 
Bank of England in raising the terms of accommodation, which has 
introduced one or two collateral suggestions worthy of consideration. 
With regard to the gold purchases, the majority appear to consider that 
the method by which the recent measures were carried out, was in 
accordance with that already described; but a variety of opinions are 
forwarded by correspondents, each illustrating the extent of uncertainty 
that prevails. Thus, one writer, whose opinion on any financial ques- 
tion would at all times command attention, observes :— 


I think there must be some mistake in the idea that the measure can have 
been accomplished by an operation through the Bourse. It seems to me 
evident, that if the scheme has been carried to the extent mentioned 
(£4,000,000), the bullion can only have been obtained by the deposit in this 
country of some general securities with the large financial establishments 
having heavy deposits in their hands, which they may have been tempted to 
advance by the offer of a high rate of interest. An operation of that kind 
may be carried on for many months, provided the borrowers be willing to 
pay the rate of interest demanded. It appears to me the inquiry is worth 
notice. Whether, however, my idea be right or wrong, it is clear that such 
mysterious proceedings may prove extremely detrimental to both countries. 
In the present cordial good understanding between France and England, it 
becomes the duty of both to unite their strength in every way, not to divide 
it. I have often thought that an intimate correspondence upon emergencies 
between the two Banks of France and England might be beneficial to both; 
and if the existing charters of either do not now admit of it, an alteration or 
power to accomplish that object might be given for their mutual advantage. 

Another correspondent considers there must still be some influences 
in operation which have not been made public, and is disposed to agree 
with those who suspect a Russian loan. “ It is stated,” he observes, 
“ by foreign merchants and moneyed men, that the Russian Govern- 
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ment, not now in very good credit, have offered terms to the Dotcl 
bankers for a loan, which, it would seem, they have not been able t 
resist. This has led to the sale, in the English and French markets, 
of all other kinds of securities, national and private, held on account of 
the Dutch bankers, the proceeds of which have been remitted to Hol- 
land in gold, to be sent thence to Russia.” Such a supposition, how- 
ever, is not borne out by anything that has been lately observed. 
Some insurances for gold to Hamburg, where the market for that metal 
is ordinarily very limited, attracted attention two or three weeks ago, 
from the impression that it was destined for Berlin, or, in other words, 
St. Petersburgh ; but the total sent, although larger than is usual to 
that city, was not of any magnitude, and during the last fortnight the 
feature has ceased altogether. As regards a direct loan from Amster- 
dam to Russia, the transaction could not long be concealed, and would, 
it may be presumed, immediately give rise to interference on the part 
of the allies; while, at the same time, its difficulties would be in- 
creased by the certainty that no houses pretending to any respecta- 
bility in London or Paris would lend themselves to assist it. Indeed, 
on this point the same correspondent rightly observes, “‘ We should 
object to any of the continental Governments supplying Russia with 
articles contraband of war, and it is surely as objectionable that they 
should be permitted to supply her with gold—the sinews of war.” 

The next letter contains a protest against the recommendation that 
the Bank of England, instead of raising their rate of discount, should 
reduce the period for bills to run :— 

Sir,—Referring to a letter, respecting the cause of the drain of gold to 
Paris, and without entering upon the question whether the same has been 
paid for by accommodation bills or not, I desire to notice a suggestion of 
that writer that the Bank of England should, in lieu cf raising the rate of 
discount, ‘ gradually and decidedly reduce the time which bills admitted for 
dicount have to run;’ because, as he writes, ‘ raising the rate of discount is 
calculated so injuriously to interfere with the ordinary bond fide business 
transactions of the country.’ But is not such a restriction, in point of the 
time bills have to run, calculated to operate more injuriously to business in 
general than a raising of therate? Is not the greater part of the vast trade 
of this country carried on by means of bills of three months and longer 
date? If so, would not such a step more disastrously affect the trading body 
of this country than a raising of the rate? While, as regards the moneyed 
houses of this city, engaged in the bullion transactions, against whom this 
restriction in point of the time of bills is apparently levied, they would be 
comparatively little affected by it, as, with their extensive foreign connections, 
they can better command short dated paper. 

A great part of the recent pressure has arisen, as you have stated, from 
the cautious rates, and, I would add, conduct of the discount houses, causing 
much of the business which would ordinarily have passed through their 
hands to go to the Bank of England. The discount houses curtail their 
business or charge a higher rate than the Bank, and, as a consequence, ae 
have recourse to the latter. Such conduct, if persisted in, will probably lead 
to a crisis, as the Bank will get too many bills, and the Bank seems scarcely 
to dare to throw out any paper, because it is said to be a public establish- 
ment ; and thus, in times like the present, they have additional custom from 


houses who can, and when money is cheaper out of doors do, get accommo- 
dation elsewhere. 
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In justification of the course lately taken by the discount houses, I 
believe they state it has been caused by the frequent, and, in some cases, to 
them unexpected, rises in the Bank rate lately, making them heavy losers, 
and apprehensive of further steps in the same direction. 

The remedy for all this seems to me to be that the Bank of England should 
regulate their business according to the demands upon them day by day, at 
various rates, and not promulgate to the world once a week their minimum 
rate (I believe this subject has often employed your pen); failing this, that 
the other banks, private and joint-stock, and the discount houses, should not 
too greatly restrict their business (there does not appear to have been so 
much of undue speculation of late), but act with a judicious liberality and 
not throw too great a burden upon the Old Lady of Threadneedle-street. 


The annexed refers to the anxiety felt for the appearance of each 
Bank return, and urges their more speedy publication :— 


At the present time, when the Bank returns are looked forward to by 
the mercantile community with so much interest, you would do them a great 
service if you would lend your powerful advocacy to induce the Bank direc- 
tors to publish their returns somewhat more in the spirit of the age. Accor- 
ding to the present regulation, the result of the week’s movement in the 
bullion is not known until the following Friday ; meanwhile rumours supply 
the place of facts, creating alarm and unsettling business. 

In the present day, when steam and the electric telegraph put us in pos- 
session, in a few hours, of latest intelligence from distant parts of the globe— 
when the state of the money market in New York is known almost as soon 
as the state of the bullion in the Bank of England—surely it is not too much 
to ask of the Bank directors to depart from a plan worthy only of the last- 
century, and to furnish the public at an earlier date with the actual state of 
the bullion in the Bank. 

The plan I would suggest is, that the returns, instead of being made up as 
now, should be made up on Wednesday evening, and published in the 
Gazette of the following Friday. The directors would be able to deliberate 
upon them at their meeting on Thursday, before they are made public, while 
their early publication would tend, in times like the’present, to do away with 
rumours which are far more injurious than the worst reality, 

A. B. 


The subjoined communication relates to the operation of the measures 
of the Bank on a specific class of trade bills :— 


City, October, 19. 
Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the very serious inconvenience to 
which the numerous wholesale houses whose engagements fall due on the 4th 
of each month will be subject to by the resolution of the Bank of England 
not to discount bills having more > he sixty days to run, except at the high 
rate of 7 per cent. Ifa house holds bills due on the 4th of January, and 
wishes to discount them, to provide for payments on the 4th of November, 
it will be shut out from the Bank of England, except at 7 per cent. As 
those bills would, on the 3rd of November, have sixty-two days to run, and 
as most trade bills are drawn at three and four months’ date, the wholesale 
traders will be, for all practical purposes, shut out from the Bank of England. 
If the limit had been sixty-five days, instead of sixty, it would have affurded 

considerable relief. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A TRADER. 


The following suggests that the Bank returns should be made public, 
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after the breaking up of the court on each Thursday, instead of being 
delayed till Saturday :— 

Sir,—If the mercantile community is bound to conduct its affairs by the 
condition of the Bank of England, ought not the directors to publish the 
weekly statement without unnecessary delay ? 

Why should not a copy of the Bank returns, immediately after the directors 
adjourn on Thursday, & placed in different conspicuous places within the 
Bank, posted in the Royal Exchange, forwarded to the Stock Exchange and 
the newspapers, instead of smothering them for forty-eight hours, until 
Saturday morning, when business men first see them ? 

Yours very respectfully, 


October 18, H. 






THE FRENCH MONEY STANDARD. 


Tue “ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques” of France has recently 
again been occupied with the consideration of the subject of the auriferous 
discoveries of California and Australia, and their probable consequences on 
the relative value of the two metallic standards, the measures and media of 
exchange of all other values—gold and silver. 

Holland and Belgium, it is known, have already demonetised their gold, 
and many distinguished members of the society above mentioned, apprehen- 
sive in an economical point of view as to the effect, actual or probable, of 
such a sudden augmentation upon the markets of the world, have counselled 
the Government to adopt a similar proceeding. 

By the demonetisation of gold, or repeal of the invariable rapport between 
the two metals, established by the law of Germinal, an 1l¢, they affirm 
an approach would be made towards a system more in harmony with the 
habits and requirements of the French people; and the inconveniences, 
arising from the existence of two distinct monetary types, possessing a value 
identical in law, consequently avoided. 

Without doubt the simultaneous existence of two moneys, having the same 
conventional value, at the same time that their real and marketable price is 
different and variable,* exposes the monetary system of that country to an 
incessant oscillation; so that it rests exclusively sometimes on gold and 
sometimes on silver, according as the foreigner finds it advantageous to draw 
from it that metal which possesses a superior commercial value, France pre- 
serving the one only which is relatively depreciated. 

In France the monetary system is en fait composed of silver pieces of five 
francs and under, and of bank-notes. Actually, on the contrary, the current 
money consists of gold coins of twenty francs, given and taken at par in all 
payments, whilst silver five-franc pieces are becoming every day more scarce, 
and in certain localities exist only in the proportion strictly necessary for the 
demands of the circulation. 

So sensible is the Government of this fact, that, with a view to replace the 
old crown piece, it has decreed the fabrication of gold coins of ten and five 
francs. From whatever cause, say the advocates of this measure, whether 
the four silver pieces of five francs possessing a superior commercial value to 
that of the jor piece of twenty francs, the former makes the more favourable 
remittance; whether the demonetisation of gold in several neighbouring 
countries has rendered an augmentation of silver pieces indispensable, the 
exportation of silver is an approved fact, and, should the movement be suf- 





* The franc is composed of two quantities, the one consisting of 44 grammes 
of silver, the other-of 29 centigrammes of gold, : : 
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fered to continue, with no interposition on the part of the Government, in the 
course of a few yeurs that cnad wil disappear altogether, leaving gold and 
bank-notes alone to provide for the necessities of the circulation. It is equally 
incontrovertible, upon the same authority, that the proportion between the 
two metals has for the moment become interverted, the premium formerly 
obtained by gold in commerce having ceased to be any longer allowed. The 
ratio established by the law of Germinal, an 11°, between an equal weight 
of gold and silver, viz., 1 to 15}, the vendible price resulting at the time 
from the cost of extraction, and the abundance of the two metals, has varied 
during the last fifty years from 1 to 15}, to 1 to 16; that is to say, until the 
year 1849 the proportion has always been in favour of gold, which was 
received in commerce at a superior price to that which the law had assigned 
it in France. The premium then was the expression of this difference—thus, 
the twenty-franc pieces, soon after their issue, emigrated to foreign countries, 
attracted by the profit derived from remitting them ; there remained in the 
country only the quantity capable of being exchanged against four pieces of 
five francs, plus five, ten, or twenty-five cents; to be purchased, in a word, 
by persons having need of money more portable than the crowns, more cer- 
tainly and more generally realisable than bank-notes. Silver almost solely 
subserved for the purposes of the circulation, for it has been estimated, that 
of 1,200 millions (francs), the value of the gold pieces struck in France from 
the overthrow of the monarchy, in 1792, to the discovery of California, there 
remained only about 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 ; moreover, a part of this sum 
constituted the reserves, hoarded either from fear, or the habit of “ thesauri- 
sation,” by the population, so that the quantity actually in circulation was 
probably considerably under the amount indicated. 

Some, in their hostility to a golden standard, have even ventured to assert, . 
that the law of 7 Germinal, an 11°, constitutive of the French monetary 
system, bestows upon a creditor the right of insisting upon payment in silver. 
Such an interpretation, however, has been demonstrated to be erroneous. The 
law of an 11°, it is true, declares the franc the monetary unit, and that it 
shall contain five grammes of silver }, fine, but, at the same time, it provides 
for the fabrication of gold twenty and forty france pieces, and determines 
their relative weight and fineness. A new law may, indeed, change the 
monetary unit, or the relation of gold and silver thus established; but no 
creditor of an obligation expressed in francs can refuse an offer of payment 
made by a debtor in legal money, whether gold or silver, at his own pleasure. 

Opposed to this view of the question are other and equally eminent 
economists, who, entertaining an opinion that the precious metals rise and 
fall in value together, and deprecating the losses and complications which 
the adoption of such a measure would entail in the international relations of 
France with England and the United States, in addition to the perturbation 
inflicted upon the monetary system of the country, are further disposed to 
question the truth of the proposition that silver, if adopted exclusively as 
legal money, would, notwithstanding its production, appear more limited than 
that of gold—better fulfil the conditions of a fixed and constant measure of 
value. Money, they say, is a“ unit,” composed of two parts; when the quan- 
tity of one increases, the whole shares in nearly an equal degree in the 
increase; if the supply of the whole, thus augmented, exceed the demand in 
the market, the whole would be alike depreciated. 

The solidarity of the price between gold and silver is not peculiar to this 
description of merchandise. It exists in different degrees for all those 
which, by their analogy, are of a nature to be substituted one for the other. 
Wheat for example, by relation to other corn, when at a famine price, causes 
a rise in barley, rye, and oats, &c.; if abundant, it falls, and occasions a 
corresponding fall in the same grains. Coal also reacts upon charcoal, and 
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cotton cloth upon linen and other materials, This theory has met with an 
able exponent in M. Lanjuinais (ancien ministre), whose recent essay en- 
titled * Medecine Recherches sur le Question de l’Or,” has furnished the 
substance of the following remarks. 

The value of money is essentially “ mobile” and variable. Gold and silver 
serve as media of exchange in virtue of certain particular properties. These, 
which are everywhere the same, consist (1) in their uniformity of value—this, 
although not absolutely invariable, is more so than that of any other known 
commodities.—(2) Uniformity in quality—none others are so homogeneous, 
the physical qualities of pure gold and silver being, at all times, and in all 
places, identical.—(3) Divisibility—a primary requisite ; gold in malleability 
and ductility exceeding all other metals.—(4) Portability, uniting great value 
with small bulk.—(5) Durability—the repeated manipulations to which all 
money is necessarily subjected, affect them but in an insensible degree : and, 
lastly, their exemption from being easily counterfeited. These properties, 
however, must be regarded as atcessories only. The fundamental quality of 
the metals consists in their possessing a proper value, and offering a real and 
substantial equivalent for the objects against which they are exchanged. 
Gold and silver are, in fact, merchandise, and their value, ruled by the ordi- 
nary laws of supply and demand, is subject to alternate rise and fall. In 
becoming money—i. e., in receiving the stamp and denomination fixed by 
law—they do not escape these conditions. Gold and silver, employed as 
money, cannot, therefore, be termed, in the strict sense of the word, measures 
of value of the objects which are bought and sold. The gramme and 
metre are measures of weight and length, because they express immutable 
quantities. A franc composed of five grammes* of silver, ji, fine, does not 
always represent the same quantity of the same coin, or the value of the 
same weight of silver of 3%, fine uncoined : materially, it is immutable ; com- 
mercially, it is subject to all the oscillations of the market price of the metal, 
The monetary denomination, however, being constant, the variation in the 
value of the coin is expressed by the elevation or abatement of the price of 
the objects in exchange for which it is given. Every means has been ex- 
hausted to obtain for money a fixed value, and one, consequently, independent 
of and different from that of the market. The attempt, however, has proved 
unsuccessful ; and it is now universally agreed, that to seek a money of fixed 
value is equivalent to seeking the quadrature of the circle. ° 

Platinum enjoys perhaps, in the highest degree, the requisite monetar 
properties, There exists of this mine. god two known veins, in the Oural, 
and at Choco, in New Grenada; and geology is unable to indicate any ulte- 
rior important deposits. From the year 1828 to 1845, the Russian Govern- 
ment issued a money in this metal, of which the total, in seventeen years, 
amounted to about £800,000 sterling ; but, in consequence of the employées 
charged with refining profiting by the obscurity of the operation, and carry- 
ing the per centage to 60 only, instead of 75, the metal, thus deteriorated, 
fell in price in London and Paris, from 1,100 to 800 francs. The Russian 
Government, ignorant of the cause, immediately demonetised the platinum. 

Money is, then, a merchandise, and in the origin of society was bought 
and sold exclusively by weight—this custom is still in existence in China 
and some other countries (in Spanish América, for instance, the ounce of 
gold is still in use). But, although money is thus endowed with a value 
variable, like all other kinds of merchandise, gold and silver do not vary 
in an equal degree, the value of the one may be maintained whilst that of 
the other decreases: it is desirable therefore to select for legal money the 
one of the two metals of which the value is most fixed and constant. 





* Four and a half grammes of fine silver, or five grammes of silver, {% fine, ; 
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According to Xenophon, the proportion of gold to silver was in his time 
as 1 to 10; Herodotus states it as 1 to 13. Some centuries later, in the 
time of Cesar, it descended to 1 to 9 ; subsequently, however, it rose again 
to 1 to 11 and 12; and in the fourth century, according to a law of Valen- 
tinian, it stood at 1 to 14; and later, from the laws of Honorius and Theo- 
dosius the younger, it appears to have reached 1 to 18.* It is to be re- 
marked that the fluctuations in the price of gold and silver have been more 
considerable in times of antiquity, than subsequent to the discovery of 
America; these variations, moreover, have been alternate, sometimes in 
favour of one, and sometimes of the other metal; and further it was at the 
period of the greatest of these changes, under the reign of Julius Cesar that 
the Roman monetary unit was for the first time struck in gold. It is esti- 
mated that from the 9th to the 16th century, i.e., from the time of Charle- 
magne to the arrival in Europe of the precious metals of the New World, the 
a ee of gold to silver varied from 1 to 12 to 1 to 10; the variations 

eing alternate. During the last two centuries the best authorities state it 
to have been from 1 to 14 and 1 to 16; for a moment, indeed, the wars of 
the French empire, and more recently the revolution of 1848 elevated it to 
1 to 163}? At present it rules at about 1 to 153. In the second place it is 
known that since the discovery of America to the year 1848, the production 
of the precious metals in that country has amounted to £1,485,000,000 
sterling,f of which the proportion of gold to silver has been as 1 to 33; but 
the relative price of these metals, in the same time, which was as 1 to 13 or 
14 has only advanced to 1 to 15}, whilst it should have risen to 1 to 33, if 
the relation of the values depended on the quantity produced. Again 10 
years before the Californian discoveries, the annual production of gold had 
more than doubled from the workings of the mines in the Oural and the ~ 
Altai, nevertheless the price of gold continued to augment. The solution 
of this apparent anomaly is to be found, as before stated, in the fact, that 
the precious metals rise and fall in value together. Since the discovery of 
America, the value of money has fallen from 6 to 1; this is true, as well of 
gold as of silver, notwithstanding the rarity of the first, and abundance of 
the latter metal. Here the fall in the value of silver brought with it a fall 
in that of gold; as in our days, if the production of gold should exceed the 
demand, the fall in the value of that metal would lead to a corresponding 
fall in silver,also. In considering the spontaneous movement of these two 
metals, it will be seen that money is everywhere affected in its double form. 
England and the United States give the preference to gold, nevertheless 
silver is retained in those countries as a secondary money, and ingots of that 
metal constantly bought and sold in order to discharge their foreign obliga- 
tions. Holland and Belgium, on the other hand, who have demonetised their 
gold, continue unceasingly to borrow it. It is even probable that if a uni- 
versal determination were arrived at to demonetise gold, that metal would 
still continue to play an important part in the circulation of the world, on 
account of the qualities peculiar to it, and which will always obtain for it a 
commercial superiority over silver. 

At the present moment, indeed, it is a question whether silver possesses 
that stability of value so generally attributed to it.{ The annual production 
of this metal is near £8,000,000 sterling, and probable improvements in 
mining operations, and the introduction of more economical processes in the 





* Economie Politique des Romaines, by Dureau de la Malle, 

t+ M. Chevalier, De la Monnaie. 

¢ Last year it was at a premium, which, at one time, rose to thirty-six francs 
per mille; it subsequently declined in Paris to thirteen and fifteen francs, and, 
in May last, gold commanded a premium in London and Marseilles, 
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treatment of silver ore, might possibly elevate it to the level of that of gold. 
Its production under favourable circumstances is, in fact, illimitable. Hum- 
boldt, writing forty years since, says, “There is enough silver in the mines of 
New Spain to inundate the world.” M. St. Clair Duport, who has visited 
the mines of Mexico, pronounces them to be inexhaustible, and states that 
the veins worked during the last three centuries are nothing to those which 
remain to be explored.* A production, therefore, comparable even to that 
of gold may be realised, whenever the mines may pass from their present 
possessors into the hands of a more enterprising and civilised people. This 
period is probably not so remote, since the Americans have already con- 

uered one-half of Mexico, and constructed a railroad over the isthmus of 

anama. One fact, however, is important, viz., that the production of silver 
is annually increasing, whilst the cost of its production continues to diminish, 
Under these circumstances, there appears little probability that gold, in the 
course of ten years, will decline 50 _ cent., and silver preserve nearly its 
integral value, as asserted by M. Michel Chevalier, in an article published in 
the Journal des Débats, of 4th May, 1855. 

The demonetisation of gold, moreover, would occasion a perturbation pro- 
portionate to the amount and importance of the gold money at present in 
circulation. Since the year 1848, there has been struck in France upwards of 
£52,000,000 sterling of gold coins; and, supposing that from £8,000,000 to 
£12,000,000 have been exported for the requirements of commerce, there 
would remain about £40,000,000 in the country. If this mass of gold were 
demonetised, Government would be under the necessity of replacing it imme 
diately by silver pieces at par. A sudden demand for £40,000,000 in silver 
ingots, at a period when the annual production does not exceed £8,000,000, 
would raise the premium not only to thirty-six, but in all probability to one 
hundred frances per mille. In this case, the operation would cost the State 
no less than £4,000,000 sterling, to which must also be added the expense 
of refining, commission, &c. Besides these direct losses, there must further 
be taken into account the temporary perturbation of all commercial prices 
by the effect of the premium, which such a measure would inevitably produce. 
The operation of Holland was carried only to 80,000,000 florins, or about 
£3,250,000 sterling, and although facilitated by methods of execution of 
which the success would be less assured in France, the great marts of com- 
merce were sensibly affected thereby. In 1846, too, it must be remembered, 
the importation of corn into France occasioned the export of about £5,000,000 
sterling, and notwithstanding, this trifling displacement was productive of an 
immense amount of inconvenience in the country. France, reduced to a 
silver currency, would suffer in its monetary isolation in its vast international 
relations with England and the United States,f and the export commerce of 
the country would sustain an irreparable injury. 

Why then change? Silver, it is said, will be exported, and gold substituted 
in its place: but whence arises the danger or inconvenience, if the gold 
money cannot become depreciated without the silver also! Silver, when it 
leaves the country, carries with it a premium, and consequently purchases 
more foreign merchandize, than the corresponding sum in gold would be 
able to do; when gold is imported, on the contrary the French merchant 
exacts a higher price for his wares. 

Differing from both of the foregoing, is a third class of politicians, who 
maintain that the true remedy for such a state of things is to be found not 





* De la Production des Metaux Précieux. 

+ Gold and silver money are both legal tender in the United States, but the 
relation of the two metals being favourable to gold, has caused the exportation 
of the greater part of the silver coin. 
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in the demonetisation of gold, but that of silver:—such a measure it must 
be confessed is already in course of operation; and believing it essential to 
be prepared before hand for the change with which the monetary system is 
threatened, they urge the Government to anticipate a result which must 
shortly be effected without its assistance ; and by a legislative enactment, to 
proclaim a single metal standard of gold, and to reduce the silver to a con- 
dition of mere subordinate or subsidiary money, or change. The latter 
money would thenceforth occupy the same position in relation to gold, that 
copper occupies in relation to itself, and would exist only in multiples or 
fractions of a franc not exceeding two francs in value: by this means, the 
system would be placed in accord with that of the two great commercial 
nations, E gland and the United States. It would suffice for this purpose 
to augment the issue of gold pieces of ten and five francs, seizing the 
moment when the exportation of silver, accelerated by the issue of new 
money, may have considerably reduced the amount of that coin in the 
market. 

An alloy sufficient to render the intristic value of the silver coins very 
slightly inferior their legal worth would then prevent further exportation, 
and the écart between the two metals would become greater than it is at 
present, But such a measure, however desirable in a theoretical point of 
view, ought not to be precipitated. The silver five-franc pieces occupy 
too important a place in the circulation, to be suddenly withdrawn from it ;— 
judiciously conducted, the substitution of gold for silver money might 
prevent a future new displacement, which, occurring perhaps at a moment 
when the neighbouring countries were saturated with the precious metals, 
would not not be effected so favourably as at present. 





FAILURE OF MESSRS. ©. J. MARE AND CO. 


THF suspension of this firm was noticed in the Bankers’ Magazine of last 
month, since which period, the following proceedings have occurred, in re- 
ference to the administration of the Estate. 

A very numerous meeting of the creditors of Messrs. C. J. Mare and Co. 
took place on the 27th September, at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Mr. Lee, 
the official assignee under the bankruptcy, presiding, to concert measures for 
carrying on the works until further definitive proceedings can be adopted. It 
was intimated that the meeting had been called with the sanction of Mr. 
Commissioner Holroyd, and that Mr. Mare himself is desirous of using every 
endeavour to obtain an equitable adjustment for the benefit of all who are inte- 
rested in his estate. Mr. Lawrance, the solicitor to the petition, explained at 
length the preliminary steps taken for placing the affairs of Mr. Mare under 
the operation of the Private Arrangement Act, which it was at first thought 
would have proved available, but difficulty subsequently intervened, and it was 
found necessary to resort to an absolute bankruptcy. The chief impediment 
was a creditor for £9,000 or £10,000, who, having placed an execution 
in the works at Blackwall, refused to withdraw, unless upon imme- 
diate oo and as this creditor was proceeding to sell, through the 
sheriff, it was considered advisable not to allow a sacrifice of probably 
£20,000 or £30,000 to meet the claim, but to take the course that had 
been adopted. There was also an eztent, at the suit of the Crown, in Mr. 
Mare’s private residence, for £3,000, being the amount of a bill for timber 
from the Royal Forest, but this, under any circumstances, would have to 
be paid in full, to save the property upon which it was levied, the Crown 
taking precedence in such cases, The execution upon the works at Black- 
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wall, had it been proceeded with, would not only have sacrificed the pro- 
portion of machinery, &c., sold to realise it, but the works would have been 
stopped, and the whole of the numerous hands thrown out of employment, 
The adjudication of bankruptcy, with Mr. Mare’s consent, having taken 
place, the first necessary arrangement was the a sn of wages, 
and this was accomplished through the personal exertions of the 
official assignee, the directors of the Commercial Bank consenting 
to supply the requisite funds. Last week’s wages having been paid, 
the question of the continuance of the works under the bankruptcy was 
submitted to Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, who, with a mercantile apprecia- 
tion of the emergency, consented to the attempt being made, on condition 
that the creditors should meanwhile be consulted on the question. This 
result having been arrived at, the directors of the Commercial Bank con- 
sented to place to the credit of the official assignee £10,000, to meet the 
carly expenditure, and to be repaid out of the first assets received. The 
— of the matter stands thus:—The effect of the adjudication has 

een to displace the execution of the creditor, whose debt, though bond 
Ade, it is contended was not better entitled to a preferential settlement than 
others, and the works remain uninterrupted. The official assignee pos- 
sesses sufficient to discharge £5,000 or £6,000 due next Saturday, and there 
will then be enough to liquidate the extent from the Crown, so as to avert 
the loss from a forced sale of the property in Hyde Park-gardens. Assur- 
ances having been given of a supply of coal, wood, and rope, every prospect 
exists of assets being received to keep the general establishment in oper- 
ation ; but, if they do not come in, it is thought other resources are open 
for assistance. Under these circumstances, it was proposed to appoint a 
committee of creditors, to advise with the official assignee, in his endeavours 
to carry on the works until the choice of assignees; thus affording an 
opportunity for looking into the nature of the various contracts and expen- 
ditures, and ascertaining the actual position of this extensive undertaking. 

An approximate statement of affairs was then brought forward by Mr. Ball, 
of the on of Quilter, Ball, and Co., the accountants ; but it was mentioned 
that, having been prepared only on a short notice, it could not be considered 
to represent accurately the position of the estate. It showed the liabilities 
to be £156,400, and the assets £186,000, leaving an estimated surplus of 
£29,600. Mr. Mare, however, considers his establishment at Blackwall to 
have been inadequately yalued, and he increases the amount by £75,000, 
making a total surplus of above £100,000. Some discussion ensued, with 
respect to the various items, and one in connection with an establishment at 
Newmarket, elicited the reply that it has entirely passed out of Mr. Mare’s 
hands. In referring to a resolution for the appointment of a committee, 
Mr. Lawrance stated that several instances had occurred in which creditors 
had been beneficially protected by the works of embarrassed firms being 
earried on under bankruptcy, and he specially alluded to the parties iden- 
tified with the manufacture of wire rope, in which the original patentee, 
after paying his creditors 20s. in the pound, was enabled advantageously to 
dispose of his interest. The whole of the explanations were favourably 
received, and Mr. Lawrance volunteered any further information, either on 
behalf of the official assignee or of Mr. Mare, who himself was present. 
Mr. Murray, with one or two other professional persons who represented 
claimants, having concurred in the desirableness of the course proposed, a 
committee of five creditors was appointed, including Mr. P. Rolt, who, pos- 
sessing both a family and pecuniary interest in the estate, a himself 
to protect the interests of the general creditors. The following are the 
approximate statement and the resolution comprising the names of the 
committee :— 
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C. J. Marg, 
Approximate Statement of Affairs, Sept. 20, 1855. 


Dr.—To creditors unsecured aE owe soe +» £115,000 0 Q 
To creditors partially secured—amount 

of claims oe en one --- £179,361 0 0 

Less—estimated value of securities ... 137,900 0 0 


41,461 0 0 
To creditors fully secured—estimated 

value of securities ... ie eco | 6115,746 
Less—amount of claims ne eee =103,156 





156,461 0 0 
Surplus, taken as an asset, per contra 12,590 0 0 
_————_———_———— —_—_—_—_—— 
Cr.—By stock at Blackwall . +» £66,000 0 0 
Less extent = ee eee eee eee 3,000 0 0 
63,000 0 0 
By Great Western steam ships—cost 
of construction ... oes ove 
Value of engines... eee 
Proportion of expenses 


Liens thereon ... _ mre wen 


By Westminster-bridge works — 
amount expended in plant, wages, 
and materials soe eee eee 
Less received on account... eee 
—_———_ 37,000 
By Saltash-bridge works, sundry debtors, quarterly 
accounts ‘ele eee ‘te ree coe pee 5,000 
Works in progress—estimated amount due ... ++» 12,000 
Surplus securities in hands of creditors, per contra... 12,590 
Estimated profit to be received on the completion of 
unfinished contracts .., eae eee coe soe 46,600 


Memorandum. 
The liabilities, after deducting assets at certain estimated 
values, amount to... coe eco ooo mn oo» £156,461 0 0 


The assets, according to the statement, which is based upon 

rough estimates of immediate value, amount to --» 186,090 0 0 
Mr. Mare considers that the Blackwall property, consisting 

of the freeholds, leaseholds, fixed machinery, and plant, 

having cost £225,000, is greatly under-estimated in the 

statement, and that a deduction of £50,000 is ample to 

cover all possible deterioration, which enlarged estimate 
' would effect an increase in the assets Of... «0» ss 75,000 0 0 


£261,090 0 0 
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“ Resolved—That a committee of five creditors be appointed, to confer 
and advise with the official assignee, on the affairs of this estate, during the 
interval before the choice of assignees, under the adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, appointed to take place on the 12th of October next. That the 
following gentlemen be appointed to act as the foregoing committee :—Mr, 
Peter Rolt, Mr, Jones, Mr. Cory, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Hunter.” 


FAILURE OF MESSRS. DE LISLE, JANVRIN, AND DE LISLE, 


Tue suspension of this old-established firm was made public on the 
3rd of October, and it excited very general regret. Occupying a high 
position as bankers and merchants, the event was little anticipated, 
but there is yet reason to believe that the interest of the creditors 
will be protected. Imprudent advances to a house in Quebec whose 
affairs have become involved necessitated this step, although the assets 
at the command of Messrs. De Lisle and Co. would, had they been so 
disposed, have enabled them to continue business without immediately 
sacrificing their credit. Such conduct bears a strong contrast with 
that displayed in other cases of banking and mercantile misfortune 
recently brought under consideration, and tends in a measure to relieve 
the financial and commercial community from the severe reprehension 
which they have lately encountered. The facts connected with this 
disaster are thus recorded in the Times :— 


The suspension was announced this morning of Messrs. De Lisle, Janvrin, 
and De Lisle, foreign merchants and bankers, with liabilities for £400,000, 
The house was among the oldest and most respectable in London, and it is 
believed, apparently on better grounds than are usual on such occasions, 
that the liquidation will not prove disastrous. The circumstances under 
which the stoppage was resolved upon appear to harmonize with the reputa- 
tion for honour the house have uniformly enjoyed. 1t appears that the 
had a large balance at their banker’s, as well as money at call in the han 
of discount brokers, and in other available quarters, to the extent of about 
£100,000; but that, being involved in large advances in Canada, which 
assumed a more serious complexion ouieline on the arrival of the Ame- 
rican mail, they determined at once to suspend, instead of risking the pro- 
perty of their creditors by any uncertain attempt to sustain themselves, 
The amount in question will therefore be almost immediately available for 
a dividend, while, with regard to the general assets, the statement is that, 
with the exception of the securities from Canada, they are of a favourable 
description, and will admit of a further considerable sum being realised 
during the present year. Many years back the firm were largely engaged 
in trade with Buenos Ayres, but their business was of a general description, 
and latterly they had become connected with an extensive firm at Quebec, 
who were involved in the American panic of 1837, and who again found 
themselves in difficulties at the commencement of the pressure in New 
York and Canada about two years ago. On that occasion their debt to De 
Lisle and Co. was enormously heavy, and was compromised _ conditions 
which have not been fulfilled. The amount now remaining due under the 
compromise, coupled with fresh advances which De Lisle and Co. were in- 
duced to make by delusive representations, is understood to be equal to 
£200,000. The prospects from this source are most likely very doubtful, 
and it is upon the other assets only that reliance must beplaced, Of Messra, 
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De Lisle’s liabilities of £400,000, a portion is said to consist of acceptances 
for account of parties ultimately responsible, and who will meet them at 
maturity. In this way it is expected the total will be considerably reduced, 
and the prospects of the direct creditors proportionably improved. 

Messrs. De Lisle and Co. were also connected with the trade of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and were the correspondents of some of the principal banks in 
those islands—namely, the Guernsey Banking Company, the Guernsey 
Commercial Banking Company, the Jersey Commercial Bank (Janvrin and 
Co.), and the Jersey Old Bank (Godfray, Sons, and Co.). Messrs. Hankey 
and Co., the London bankers, will interfere for all these institutions, and 
honour the draughts drawn by them on Messrs. De Lisle and Co. 

Annexed is the circular intimating the suspension :— 


‘16, Devonshire-square, Oct. 3. 

“It is with feelings of deep regret that we have deemed it necessary this 
day to suspend our payments. Large advances in Canada, and disappoint- 
ments in receiving remittances, have led to this painful determination, and 
we feel convinced that by taking this course we shall best protect the 
interest of our creditors. 

We beg to assure those friends who have placed securities in our hands 
that they all remain intact, and are held at the disposal of the parties 
interested. 

We shall request a meeting of our creditors in a few days, of which you 
will be duly informed ; and, relying upon your sympathy and forbearance 
under these painful circumstances, 

We are, respectfully, your obedient humble servants, 
De Liste, JANVRIN, AND De LisLE.” 


FIRST MEETING OF CREDITORS. 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. De Lisle, Janvrin, and De Lisle, 
who suspended payment on the 3rd October, was held on the 8th October, Mr. 
B. Dobree presiding. It was intimated that the proceedings were of a 
preliminary character, with the view of obtaining temporary forbearance 
on the part of the creditors, until some suggestions made by the friends of 
the house can be presented in a definite shape. Two proposals have been 
thought of, and the course ultimately to be followed will be left to the de- 
cision of the creditors. The first is the introduction of capital, if possible, 
through the assistance of friends, the payment of 20s. in the pound, and 
the immediate resumption of business. In the event of this plan failing, 
the next will be a liquidation of the estate under inspection, and the distri- 
bution of the assets as they may be received. If the process of inspection 
be carried out, a new firm will be then formed to take up the connection, 
which is valuable, and can, without difficulty, be kept together. In this 
state of affairs an adjournment was moved until Saturday, when it is ex- 

ected a final arrangement may be come to. Meanwhile the funds of the 
Soom are stated to be in perfect safety. There were no figures in relation 
to its liabilities or assets presented on this occasion, but it was mentioned 
that they are in an advanced state, and will be brought forward at the 
earliest moment. The proposal for an adjournment having met the unani- 
mous approval of the creditors, a substantive motion to that effect was 

assed. On behalf of the Bank of British North America (represented by 
ir Gillespie and Mr. Brooking) it was announced that the directors have 
communicated with the agents in London of the Montreal and other banks 
connected with the dependencies of the Canadian firm in which Messrs. De 
Lisle are interested, and that instructions have been despatched abroad to 
ascertain that the securities are all in order, and that the rights of all 
parties are properly preserved. 
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- THE ADJOURNED MEETING, i : 

The adjourned meeting of the creditors of Messrs. De Lisle, Janvrin, and 
De Lisle, bankers and merchants, who suspended on the 3rd of October, was 
held on the 13th of October, Mr. B. Dobree presiding, when the following 
statement was submitted by Mr. Coleman, the accountant :— 


** LIABILITIES, 


To creditors on open accounts... ae site ane ws £198,500 
Creditors on account, after giving them credit for our accept- 
ances, which they will retire... ove ove ove eee 65,600 
The amount of drafts upon us at the date of sus- 
ension ... ait wae aan sige sie £302,000 
Of which there were for account of other parties 
who will retire same, or for which credit has been 
given in the preceding item eee 182,000 


Amount expected to rank on our estate 4+ we ous at 120,000 


£384,100 
or rent-charges, and sundry small accounts, to be paid in 
eee eee eee eee eee eee coe ees eos £1,800 

Beyond this, Mr. W. F. De Lisle, acting as our attorney in Canada, has 
guaranteed cargo bills, but which bills we expect will be duly met by the 
acceptors for whom such cargoes were shipped. 

He has also guaranteed the payment of local liabilities in Canada, for 
account of Messrs. Le Mesurier, Tilstone, and Co., and John Egan and Co., 
the exact particulars and amounts of which we are unable to state, but 
against which we were informed that there was a larger value in timber to 
cover the amount of such guarantees. 


ASSETS. 
By cash balances at the banker’s... —... 


‘ai ees £14,500 
Cash at call wie aoe 


ses eee eee v 57,300 


£71,800 
Bills receivable aa ia on aoa ‘i ‘ee es» 79,700 
Bonds, stock, and shares, estimated to produce woe e+ 12,500 
Sundry debtors, estimatedto produce =... eee wwe wee 51,000 
£215,000 
Amount of cash debt due from Le Mesurier, Tilstone, 
and Co. sini ose ose one aan «+» £308,480 
Amount of acceptances included in our liabilities as 
per contra a. see vee eve ove ee» 111,650 


£420,136 
Against the above, we hold the assignment of a debt due from John 
Egan and Co. to Le Mesurier, Tilstone, and Co. of £109,650, secured in 

art by a charge on a plots of land, mills, and timber at Aylmer, in 
Sewer Canada. Also a charge upon all the lands and properties of Messrs, 
Le Mesurier, Tilstone, and Co., in Lower Canada.” 

It was explained by the chairman that, since the last meeting, the friends 
of the firm have taken into consideration their position, and that, upon 
mature reflection, looking at the extent of the Canadian dependencies, it is 
deemed advisable to recommend a liquidation under inspection. While it is 
proposed to distribute the assets with all possible expedition, it is felt that 
the partners should be allowed to carry on business, their character and 
credit. remaining unimpeached, A dividend of 5s, in the pound has been 
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immediately declared, a further distribution is anticipated about Janu 
next, and the whole of the £215,000 assets may, it is thought, be realized 
within six to eight months of the present period. With regard to the large 
claim upon Messrs. Le Mesurier, Tilstone, and Co., it was stated that every 
endeavour will be made to place it in process of conversion, but that it is 
impossible, in the existing position of affairs, to estimate the probable 
return. An attempt was made by Mr. H. Godfray, of Jersey, to obtain a 
further adjournment, with the view of affording the creditors an opportunity 
for investigating the actual condition of the accounts, but representations 
from Mr. Hankey, Mr. Lavie, and others, respecting the impolicy of this: 
course, induced the withdrawal of an amendment, and the annexed resolu- 
tions were unanimously agreed to. Mr. Brooking, as representating the, 
Bank of British North America, intimated that every care will be taken to 
protect the interest of the estate in connection with the Canadian depen- 
dencies. In the course of the proceedings, sympathy was expressed for the 
position of the partners, whose future career, it is hoped, will be successful. 

“At a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. De Lisle, Janvrin, and De 
Lisle, at their counting-house, Devonshire-square, on Saturday, the 13th 
of October, 1855, Mr. B. Dobree in the chair, a statement of the liabilities 
and assets was read, It was proposed and seconded, and resolved :— 


First, that it is the opinion of the meeting that the affairs of the house 
should be liquidated under inspectorship, and that the following gentlemen 
be the inspectors :—Mr. T. H. Brooking, Mr. Bonamy Dobree, Mr. D. 
Meinhertzhagen, and Mr. J. Whateley. 

Secondly, that a dividend of 5s. in the pound be. at once declared, and 
be payable on and after Saturday, the 27th of October. 

Thirdly, that a proper deed of inspectorship be prepared under the ap- 
proval of the inspectors, and be executed by and on behalf of each credi-. 
tor, on or before payment of the dividend. 

Fourthly, that such deeds shall contain covenants by the partners, to 
liquidate the affairs of the house, according to the rules of administration 
adopted in bankruptcy, and covenants by the ereditors- not to sue, which 
shall operate as a release upon the inspectors, certifying that the liquidation 
has proceeded sufficiently, and upon the partners executing an assignment 
of any remaining assets to trustees for distribution among the creditors. 

Fifthly, that such deed shall be a deed of arrangement within the mean- 
ing of the 224th section of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, and the 
228th section shall be applicable thereto, 

Sixthly, that the inspectors shall have power to make the partners such 
allowances as they may think fit for their services. 

Seventhly, that the partners be at liberty to transact business on their 
own account on their covenanting, in the inspectorship deed, not to use, 
either directly or indirectly, any of the existing assets of the firm, and to 
incur no new engagements which could, by any possibility, be thrown on the 
existing assets.” 


With regard to this suspension, the Spectator thus remarks :— 


There is something almost old-fashioned in the address of Messrs. De 
Lisle, Janvrin, and De Lisle to their creditors. Few stoppages at the first 
blush created so deep an impression as this, The firm is so respectable ; 
it had been so constantly on the lender side, and was so utterly unknown 
as borrower. Here genuine credit was at stake, and a certain alarm, 
mingled with the sympathy, as if now something had happened, which is 
real disaster, The address is couched in terms of great simplicity. 

‘“*16, Devonshire-square. 


“Tt is with feelings of deep regret that we haye deemed it necessary this, 
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day to suspend our payments. Large advances in Canada, and disappoint 
ments in receiving remittances, have led to to this painful determination, 
and we feel convinced, that, by taking this course, we shall best protect the 
interest of our creditors. 

We beg to assure those friends who have placed securities in our hands that 
they all remain intact, and are held at the disposal of the parties interested. 

We shall request a meeting of our creditors, in a few days, of which you 
will be duly informed ; and, relying upon your sympathy and forbearance 
under these painful circumstances, 

We are, respectfully, 
Your obedient humble servants, 
De Liste, JANVRIN, AND Dr Liste.” 


The disaster, indeed, is of a kind to counteract rather than to aggravate 
the effect produced by recent failures. It is nothing new to discover that 
the greatest attention to business, that the keenest sagacity, cannot obviate 
every turn of luck; for, if men could comprehend all the causes leading to 

“future results, there would be no such thing as chance in trade; the firm 
possessing that superhuman knowledge would be endowed with superhuman 
ower, and might command the world. The bad character of recent failures 
as not consisted even in laxity upon this point. It is that British mer- 
chants have been found to differ altogether from the character of British 
merchants, and to emulate a different class—British misdemeanants of 
various kinds. In most cases, too, the failure has not been brought about 
by a disappointment of funds in the usual commercial track, but by an inordi- 
nate personal expenditure unconnected with the business. In many cases, 
the firm in the city is quite sound, but it is the establishment at Newmarket 
that devours the proceeds; and funds raised by way of accommodation to 
carry on a substantial business have sometimes found their way to liqui- 
date debts of honour on the turf. This is the really alarming kind of dis- 
closure that ought to have an effect on the countenance and the confidence 
of the City ; not the discovery that a most respectable firm has mistaken its 
calculations respecting the probity or the ability of correspondents in a dis- 
tant colony. We have marked one passage in italics. It is creditable to 
Messrs. De Lisle and Co. that they can give the assurance that they hold the 
securities of other persons intact; but what a reflection upon the state of 
commercial morality, now becoming fashionable in the City, that it should 
be necessary to make it! 
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THE “TIMES” ON THE DRAIN OF SPECIE. 


Tue facts just confirmed regarding the artificial operations of the 
Bank of France in drawing gold from this side furnish a remarkable 
confirmation not only of the views lately expressed, but of the sound- 
ness of those put forth a month back, when the Bank of England first 
raised their rate of discount. It was then stated that, although a mode- 
rate advance in the value of money was inevitable, and there could be 
no prospect of its being otherwise than in active demand throughout 
the remainder of the year, there was nothing in a general survey of 
the trade of the country to suggest that any repeated movements on the 
part of the Bank would be found necessary. Subsequently it became 
known that the Government had arranged that the proceeds of the 
Turkish loan should be remitted to Constantinople in specie, instead of 
being managed, as usual, by Exchange transactions; while, at the 
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same time, notwithstanding reiterated statements regarding the excel-- 
lence of the American harvest, £300,000 or £400,000, was suddenly 
remitted to Vienna for purchases on the Danube, owing to a continued 
improvement in the grain-market, the unfounded nature of which has 
since has since been demonstrated by a reaction of 4s. per quarter. 
Even these circumstances, however, although calculated temporarily to 
modify previous expectations, were insufficient to account for the drain 
which had set in, apparently with uncontrollable force. The Bank of 
England, the private and joint-stock banks, the discount houses, and the 
mercantile community generally, were alike perplexed, and a multitude 
of theories were put forth to account for their confusion—one of which 
was what they had all been misled by the Times, while another cont- 
prised the idea that Russia had been secretly borrowing. All that was 
positively known was, that gold continued to go to Paris whether the 
rate of exchange rendered it profitable or otherwise. It was then 
declared that, in consequence of the war, the country was carrying on 
a much more one-sided trade than had been apprehended, and that the 
result which ought long ago to have been foreseen had now rendered 
itself palpable. It was vain to urge that, as the war had been raging 
for a year and a half, its effects were hardly to be looked for in a 
sudden crash spread over a few weeks, and that, in addition to the 
grain purchases and the Turkish loan, there must still be some acci- 
dental or exceptional solution for the symptoms in progress. Such a 
mode of evasion was not to be tolerated, and the speculators for a fall 
were triumphant. ' 

At length the operations of the Bank of France gradually became 
known. In order to prevent the necessity for resorting to an advance 
on the rate of discount, they had been purchasing gold at a price above 
its natural value, and a temporary stimulus was thus being afforded to 
the financial affairs of that country. The amounts were said to be 
large, but, nevertheless, surprise was felt when it was announced that 
they were expected to reach £1,600,000. At last the total has been 
found to be £4,000,000, and the solution of all the previous mystery is 
more than ample. Indeed, the marvel is that with such an operation 
in progress the disturbance has not been greater. The real difficulty, 
therefore, is not to account for what has been witnessed, but for its mo- 
deration. 

Under these circumstances, a new glance at our position becomes 
practicable, and is the more desirable, because, in addition to those 
acting upon ordinary speculative motives, there are at the present con- 
juncture other parties strongly engaged in exciting distrust—namely, 
the Greek sympathizers with Russia, who constitute a large and active 
class both in London and Liverpool ; and the section of English politi- 
cians with Austrian views who hope to see their predictions fulfilled, 
that the war would ultimately become so unpopular as to cause peace 
to be accepted on any terms. It is not enough that the alarming features 
of the present drain have now been removed by the discovery of one 
of its principal causes, At every future opportunity the attempt to 
create a panic will be repeated. It was tried in March, 1854, when 
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Consols went down to $53, and, although it has twice failed, the result 
may some day be different. 

The question whether the war expenditure is beyond the means of 
the country must, therefore, be boldly met. If it be upon a scale to 
involve a permanent drain of gold, there is no alternative but to lower 
it, or to prepare ourselves for that mitigated form of national bank- 
ruptcy which consists in a suspension of specie payments. Happily, 
the capture of Sebastopol puts it into our power to limit or extend our 
operations at pleasure. While that remained to be effected, there was 
no choice but to go on, even if the yearly sacrifice were measured by 
hundreds of millions. But, apart from all considerations of this sort, 
the necessity for its diminution will prove, upon inquiry, to be at present 
without proof. The view originally taken against the alarmists has not 
yet been set aside. It was that the stop which would be given by war 
to the wild expenditure in foreign enterprises or loans, which always 
takes place in times of prosperity, might probably more than counteract 
all the loss to be encountered in our new form of outlay—an impression 
so far strengthened by the way in which money was about to be drawn 
from us under the new system of guarantees by foreign Governments 
or corporations, as to render it actually a point for consideration whether 
we should not be indebted to Russia for saving us from a new com- 
mercial crisis. These modes of absorbing our surplus means being, for 
the most part, arrested, the question simply is, whether the annual 
profits of the country from its trade, which the enemy cannot disturb, 
are sufficient to meet the sum to be sunk in materials of destruction, 
and in the pay of those who, diverted from reproductive labour, are em- 
ployed in connection with them. Although the outlay of fifty or eighty 
millions has a serious sound, even when compared with our enormous 
commercial gains, it must be borne in mind that there is a very large 
portion of this which is not lost to the nation in any shape. Thus, one 
of the heaviest items has been the chartering of steamers, the profits of 
which have gone to private individuals or public companies, while the 
immediate commercial loss has been small, owing to the nation con- 
tenting itself meanwhile with an economical system of mail service. 
In like manner, all the heavy profits of contractors, together with the 
additional wages earned by men who, but for Government employ, might 
be out of work, the extra transport on railways, and a multitude of other 
things, must be deducted, until we arrive at the mere net cost of the 
produce imported for the manufacture of war materials, the cost of 
working them up, and the direct pay and sustenance of the forces ; and 
even these are liable to a set-off, since the producing countries become 
better customers to us in consequence, and much of the pay of the forces 
finds its way back to their families. We must also estimate that the 
expenditure of our enemy is heavy ; that it takes place in gold; and that 
we share, to a very considerable extent, although indirectly, the advan- 
tages of the purchases he is compelled to make from Western Europe. 

Hence there is inherent reason to avoid any hasty assumption that 
the war is too much for our mercantile strength, and experience has 


thus far supported theory. Through nearly two years we have been 
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unusually free from monetary disturbance, and, although our expenses 
were as heavy six months back as now, they did not prevent the bul- 
lion in the Bank from increasing from £12,162,495 on the 20th of 
January, to £18,018,575 on the 30th of June last, while at present it 
not only stands above the January limit, but is fully equal to the total 
held just after the war began. To adopt the conclusion that the drain 
of £3,000,000 during the past six weeks must be the result of the 
war, was, therefore, obviously premature. It was unsupported, indeed, 
by any casual circumstances, since the previous gold supply had appa- 
rently not been increased by any accidental occurrences, the Australian 
remittances having shown no fluctuations, while from California they 
had been below the amount upon which there is reason to calculate for 
the future. The expenditure of the population, moreover, has been 
equally uniform, and their importations, in fact, of late have been 
rather under than over their requirements. 

It may, consequently, be repeated that, although the effects of the 
Turkish loan, and of the recent grain purchases, together with those of 
the unbroken demand for silver for India and China, the perplexities con- 
sequent upon the strange proceedings of the Bank of France, and the 
certainty of a new loan being required by the English Government in 
the spring, are all causes which must exercise for some time an adverse 
influence, our prospects are not only as sound as they were lately de- 
scribed to be, but that the convictions then entertained have received 
additional weight, from the fact of the unparalleled movements of the 
Bank having failed to produce a single sign of commercial uneasiness. 
That the ultimate effects of the war expenditure on the currency is a pro- 
blem which time alone can solve, and that it calls for the utmost watch- 
fulness on the part of the Government, is not to be denied. If ever it 
should present danger, the only remedy must be a reduction, since it 
cannot be touched by a constant advance in the rate of discount, which, 
in fact, would merely check the commerce that forms our best depend- 
ence. The premonitory indications, however, would be likely to be 
gradual, and, although, at Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, the 
highest congratulations have doubtless been current upon the distur- 
bances of the past few weeks, and the causes assigned for them, there 
is full reason to hope that the financial vigour of the country under 
our system of free trade and a convertible currency, is equal to much 
greater trials than any to which it has yet been exposed. 








CIRCULATION OF FICTITIOUS WARRANTS. 

Tue great commercial frauds, perpetrated by Messrs. Davidson and 
Gordon, in connection with Joseph Windle Cole, by means of fictitious 
warrants, are still sub judice; and are not likely to be brought to a 
termination, probably, for another month or two. The case was brought 
before the Central Criminal Court, at the August session ; but, con- 
to general expectation, the trials for the frauds were not pro-. 
eeded with, the counsel for the prosecution, determining in the first 
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instance, to have the prisoners tried for not having surrendered under 
the fiat of bankruptcy issued against them, and which had rendered 
them subject to the punishment of transportation for life. The motives 
which induced such a course of proceeding have not been stated ; but, 
it is generally believed that had the trials for the frauds been first 
taken, the legal difficulties would not have been so great as they have 
now proved to be. It will be seen, from the annexed report, that the 
prisoner Gordon only was tried, and, although found guilty, several 
technical points of law were raised by his counsel, which are reserved 
for the consideration of the Judges hereafter. As the same objections 
would arise in Davidson’s case, it was considered unnecessary to put 
him upon his trial till the points in Gordon’s case had been disposed 
of. In order to preserve the narrative of these extraordinary proceed- 
ings, it has been considered expedient to give the trial at length, and 
the present opportunity of a double number allows us the space neces- 
sary for that purpose. 


On the 23rd August, before Mr. Justice Erle, Daniel Mitchell Davidson, aged 
41, and Cosmo William Gordon, 34, both described as merchants, were placed at 
the bar of the Central Criminal Court, to plead to several indictments charging 
them with obtaining various large sums of money by false pretences. Another 
prisoner, named Joseph Windle Cole, also described as a merchant, who is already 
under a sentence of penal servitude, upon a conviction arising out of some of the 
transactions in which the prisoners Gordon and Davidson are involved, was also 
placed at the bar. 

There were four or five indictments against the two last-mentioned prisoners, 
the amounts mentioned as having been obtained by them being stated at £4,100, 
£2,400, £4,900, £7,000, and £17,000. 

They were also charged under the Bankruptcy Act with felony, in not having 
surrendered to be examined at the Bankruptcy Court on the day fixed for that 
purpose by the commissioner. 

here was likewise another indictment in which the prisoners Davidson and 
Gordon were charged jointly with Cole with conspiracy to obtain money by false 
pretences. 

The prisoners pleaded “ Not Guilty” to the whole of the charges. 

Mr. Ballantine and Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution ; Mr. M. Chambers, 
Q.C., Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Parry, were counsel for Gordon; and Mr. Serjeant 
Byles and Mr. Bodkin appeared for Davidson. Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., and Mr. 
Vallings were also present, retained to watch the case on behalf of Messrs, 
Overend, Gurney, and Co. ' 

It was arranged that the case first taken should be the charge against the pri- 
soner Gordon for not having, after he was adjudged a bankrupt, arc ol to 
be examined on the day fixed by the Commissioner of Bankruptcy for his doing 
80, which by the Bankruptcy Act is made a felony, and renders the person con- 
victed of the offence liable to be transported for life. 

Mr. Ballantine, in opening the case for the prosecution, observed that it was 
one which must be regarded as of the utmost importance in a commercial com- 
munity ; and there could be no doubt, from the position of the prisoner, the 
amount of his dealings, and his connection with houses of considerable reputation 
in the city of London, that the case had attracted a very large amount of public 
attention. The charge —s the prisoner was framed under the 12th and 13th 
of Victoria, cap. 106, by the 251st section of which various matters were declared 


to be offences when committed by persons in the position of a bankrupt. The 
act provided that those offences must be committed with an intention to defraud, 
and the prisoner at the bar was arraigned for one of those offences—namely, for 
that, being a bankrupt, he did not surrender to the fiat of bankruptcy as it was 
his duty to do under certain rules which were laid down by the act of Parliament. 
In order to maintain the present charge, it was essential to show that in that: 
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non-surrender the prisoner had been governed by fraudulent intentions; because 
he believed that the words ‘‘ with intent to defraud” applied to all the previous 
part of the section. It would be the duty of the prosecution, therefore, to submit, 
Ist, that the prisoner did not surrender to his bankruptcy; and, 2ndly, that his 
non-surrender was intended for purposes of fraud. The name of the prisoner 
was Cosmo William Gordon, and he was in partnership with one Daniel Mitchell 
Davidson. Somewhere about the year 1847, he believed both those persons were 
bankrupts. They recommenced business, however, again in 1848. With what 
amount of capital they did so he was unable to say; but the aap weg was, from 
the fact of their having been bankrupts so shortly before, that their capital was 
not very large. However, they did recommence business, and there could be no 
doubt but that for four years their dealings as colonial brokers and metal dealers 
were of a very extensive character indeed—so great, in fact, was the amount of 
business which they were transacting in the City of London, that it almost 
attracted attention from its largeness. This continued for some period; but he 
believed that towards the end of 1852, or the beginning of 1853, they changed 
altogether the character of their business, for they then became the purchasers, 
from a person named Webb, of a large distillery at West Ham, in Essex, and from 
that period they carried on that concern in addition to the business of general 
merchants and brokers. The jury were probably aware that in the city of London 
it was the habit to represent large quantities of goods which were in dock or 
elsewhere by warrants, in which a description of the goods was given. It appeared 
that the prisoner, in conjunction with his partner Davidson, and with Cole, who 
was intimately connected with them from 1853 down to the time of the bank- 
ruptcy, dealt very largely in such warrants, oenasianns himself and partner to 
be the possessors of the property to which they referred. It happened that, in 


the most genuine transactions even, large advances were from time to time 

required before the goods came to hand or could be disposed of, and it was cus- 

tomary to advance sums of — upon the faith and credit of men who were 
dt 


ssessed of these warrants ; and the prisoner, enjoying at that time credit in the 

ity of London, did, at different periods, obtain advances to a very large amount - 
upon them. Among the establishments with which he became connected was a 
high mercantile house in the City, carrying on business under the name of Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. Mr. Gurney was, he believed, an old man, and took no active 
part in the business, which was principally carried on by Mr. Chapman, a gen- 
tleman of considerable knowledge and great ability. From time to time Messrs, 
Overend and Gurney made very large advances, and in October, 1853, the ad- 
vances which they had made to Gordon on behalf of himself and partner 
amounted altogether to not much less than £200,000. In that month of October, 
Mr. Chapman became suspicious of the nature of his securities, and inquiries 
which he made upon the subject resolved his suspicions into absolute certainty. 
He sent for Gordon, and a conversation took place between them, which resulted 
in Mr. Chapman saying to Gordon that up to that period he had thought him an 
honest man, but that now he found him to be a rogue; and Gordon then admitted, 
substantially, to Mr. Chapman, that every one of those warrants on which 
upwards of £80,000 had been advanced was of a fictitious and fraudulent 
character, and that if they did not in point of law amount to forgeries, they were 
forgeries in point of reality and fact. 

Mr. Chambers here interposed, upon the ground that the question of fradu- 
lent warrants did not bear upon the present charge, of not surrendering to the 
fiat of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Ballantine thought that it was necessary to show what was in the mind 
of the prisoner when he absconded, and failed to surrender to his bankruptcy. 
He would confine himself, however, to a narrative of the case, and to observa- 
tions which were strictly pertinent to the charge. cong yy! it appeared 
that the prisoner went to Mr. Webb, the original owner of the distillery, and 
informed him that Mr. Chapman had told him that he (the prisoner) was a rogue, 
but that he must not allow a syllable upon the subject to escape his lips, and 
must keep it an entire secret from the world. After this a suggestion was made, 
at an interview at which Cole was present, which resulted in Gordon giving a 
promissory note for £120,000 to Messrs. Overend and Gurney, which Mr. Chap- 
man took, not probably imagining that it would turn to much profit. After that, 
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however, the deeds relating to the distillery which had been previously deposited 
with Mr. Nicholson, were given as an additional collateral security to Messrs. 
Overend and Gurney and, from that time to the time of the bankruptcy, no dis- 
closure was made of the fact of these transactions. There was no doubt what~- 
ever that, in consequence of this, Gordon, who had admitted himself to be a 
dealer in warrants of this description, and to be concerned in one of the greatest 
frauds which ever occurred in the City of London, was allowed to carry on busi- 
ness, and did carry it on successfully, in*good reputation, and with fair credit. 
During that time the prisoner was in constant communication with Mr. Cha 
man; he was known to be connected with the large house of Overend and 
Gurney. The credit of himself and partner was maintained in the City of 
London, and they were enabled to perpetrate fresh frauds, in consequence of the 
credit which was assigned to them by Messrs. Overend and Gurney, and their 
neglecting to make known the important matters to which he had referred. He 
could not but regret that this course of proceeding had been ——— because it 
had enabled Gordon to carry on business for a longer time than he could other- 
wise have done; and it would be proved that other warrants of the same kind 
continued to be deposited by him, until the period arrived when he and his part- 
ner could carry on their affairs no longer. Three or four days previously to 
the 17th of June, 1854, the prisoner found himself in great embarrassment. 
A large amount of money was then due to the Excise for duty, and it was 
evident that at that time Gordon and Davidson undoubtedly contemplated 
absconding, for they had a great quantity of spirits removed from the dis- 
tillery, upon which they obtained advances to the amount of £3,000. The 
Excise officer was unwilling to allow the spirits to leave the distillery until the 
debt owing to the Excise was discharged; but — a cheque for £7,000 odd 
being given, the spirits were permitted to go. That cheque, of course, was 
never met. Upon the 17th of June the prisoner and Davidson went to Dover. 
They both were seen on board the Ostend boat, and they did not return to this 
country until brought here by the Indus, when they were compelled to leave 
Malta. A commission in bediente was sued out; inquiries were made, and 
all the available assets were found to be about £2,000, which Gordon had 
handed over to Mr Elmslie, his attorney. These were the assets; and the debts 
unsecured which they had incurred, including that due to Overend and Gurney, 
and other debts upon fictitious warrants, amounted to the enormous sum of 
£500,000. The prisoner and his partner after arriving at Ostend went to 
Brussels, thence to Aix-la-Chapelle, and they soon found themselves in Neuf- 
chatel. As there was no extradition-treaty in existence with Neufchatel, they 
would not have been delivered up in the ordinary course of things by the Go- 
vernment of Switzerland to the Government of this country; but as there 
were bills out which had been drawn by the prisoner, they were put into the 
hands of inhabitants of Neufchatel, who took proceedings upon them. The pri- 
soner and his partner then went to Geneva onl ultimately to Naples. At Naples 
they were delivered up to the Government, and in May they were taken to 
Malta, where, however, owing to some technical objection to the form of the 
warrant, they were discharged by the magistrate. An English officer was 
there in attendance. The accused were obliged to leave Malta, and on their 
arrival at Southampton they were taken into custody. He hadnow, he believed, 
laid the —- facts before the jury. Upon the subject of the non-surrender 
there could, of course, be no question, and he a that the circum- 
stances connected with the fictitious warrants and with the dealings of these 
persons generally, would leave no doubt upon the minds of the jury that, in 
endeavouring to get away from this country, the prisoner had done so witha 
full consciousness of the frauds of which = had been guilty. In conclusion, 
he would only observe that this was a case of the very deepest importance, both 
from the character and magnitude of the transactions and from the mode in 
which the frauds had been mixed up with other parties. In a great commercial 
community like this, where credit was the soul of business, that credit must bé 
maintained at all hazards, or the high character of this country in mercantile 
transactions would be materially damaged, a result which would be certain to 
ensue if it should appear that the law was incapable of dealing with great offen 
ders of the class now before the Court. 
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The following evidence was then adduced :— 

Mr. Thomas Hamber, a messenger in the Court of Bankruptcy under Mr. 
Commissioner Goulburn, produced the bankruptcy proceedings in the case of 
“‘ Davidson and Gordon.” The petition was filed on the 20th of June, 1854, by 
John M’ Millen, of the City of Glasgow, as the petitioning creditor. 

Mr. Chambers took an objection to the reception of these documents in evi- 
dence, on the ground that erasures appeared upon them, and the name of the 
county appeared to have been altered from Middlesex to Essex, and there was no 
evidence to show that these alterations had been made by proper authority. 

Mr. Justice Erle, after some discussion, said he should receive the evidence, as 
it bore the seal of the Court, but he would reserve the point for further consider- 
ation if it should become necessary. 

The petition and the other documents were then put in and read. The prisoner 
and his partner were adjudicated bankrupts on the 21st of June, 1854. 

Mr. Hamber, on further examination, said that on the 21st of June, he served 
a duplicate notice of the adjudication of bankruptcy at the offices of the bank- 
rupts in Mincing-lane. He saw a person there whom he supposed to be the 
bankrupts’ clerk. 

Mr. Chambers said this would not do. There must be proof that this person 
actually was the bankrupts’ clerk. 

Examination continued—Mr. George, the clerk to Mr. Linklater, the solicitor 
to the petition, accompanied him when he served the notice. The witness then 
— a copy of the London Gazette of the 30th of June, 1854, in which the 

ankruptcy was published. 

Mr. Chambers objected to the reception of the Gazette as evidence, on the 
ground that it described the bankrupts as of West Ham, Middlesex, whereas in 
the bankruptcy proceedings, they were described as of West Ham, Essex, and he 
contended this was a fatal variance, and that there had been no legal notice 
under it. ‘ 

His lordship admitted the evidence. The days appointed for the surrender 
of the bankrupts were the 7th of July and the 19th of August, and it appeared 
upon the proceedings, that neither of the defendants surrendered on either of 
those days. 

In answer to questions put by Mr. Chambers, the witness said he was not sure 
that the Court of Bankruptcy sat on the 7th of July, or whether Mr. Goulburn 
or Mr. Fonblanque sat on the 19th of August. 

Cross-examined.— Witness was a messenger in Mr, Commissioner Goulburn’s 
court. He went to Mincing-lane, accompanied by the clerk to the solicitor to the 

tition. He only left one document. He did not give it to any person, but left 
it in the counting-house in the usual way. 

Mr. F. George, managing clerk to Messrs. Linklater, said, he accompanied the 
last witness to a place which he knew to be the counting-house of Messrs. David- 
son and Gordon, in Mincing- lane, and he saw him leave the notice of the adjudi- 
cation of bankruptcy there. He produced a copy of the notice he said he had 
served that morning upon the prisoner Gordon, calling upon him to produce the 
document that was left at his counting-house on the 21st of June. 

By Mr. Chambers.—At the time he served the notice upon him, he had pleaded 
to the present charge. He had been in custody since April, and had been ex- 
amined by the magistrate a great many times. 

William Haggis, deposed, that on the 25th of July, he served a notice at the 
counting-house in Mincing-lane, of the days on which the bankrupts were to 
surrender. He afterwards made a search among the papers of the bankrupts, 
but he could not find the notice he had left among these papers. 

By Mr. Chambers.— Witness had the keys of the premises, and he unlocked the 
door and placed the notice on the mantel-shelf. He then locked up the place 
and went away. The assignees took possession of all the books and papers. 

Mr. George was recalled, and was examined at considerable length by Mr. 
Chambers, with reference to the time when the alterations were made in the 
bankruptcy papers, and he declared that the alterations were made upon the 
discovery of the mistake in the county of Middlesex for Essex, before the papers 
were signed by the commissioner, 
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Mr. Ballantine then proposed to put in evidence copies of the notices that 
were served at the counting-house of the bankrupts, upon the ground that the 
originals were lost, or that at least there was sufficient evidence of the fact to 
justify the reception of secondary evidence of their contents. 

Mr. Chambers objected to the reception of the evidence, and contended that 
the notice which had been served upon the prisoner that morning, was not given 
in reasonable time to enable him to produce the document, supposing even it had 
been proved to have been in his possession, and that the evidence that had been 
adduced was not sufficient to show that the documents had been lost, and that to 
a certain extent it negatived the possibility of the documents having ever come 
into the possession of the prisoner. 

The Court, without hearing Mr. Ballantine, ruled that the secondary evidence 
was admissible. 

Mr. Chambers then said, as it would now be assumed that a summons to sur- 
render had been proved, he should submit that where there was a joint fiat, a 
single notice was not sufficient. It might happen, where there were several 

artners, that one of them might take the notice, and the others be perfectly 
ignorant of such a notice being in existence, and yet if one notice was held to be 
sufficient, they would be liable to all the highly penal consequences enacted by 
this statute. 

Mr. Justice Erle said, he would reserve this point for further consideration, 
with any of the others which, upon deliberation, he should consider tenable. 

Mr. Checketts, a clerk in the Bankruptcy Court, proved that neither of the 
defendants attended on the days appointed for their examination, and that they 
were proclaimed in the usual course. 

The notices then were formally put in, and read; and Mr. Chambers took 
another objection to the notice to surrender—that it referred to a bygone day— 
namely, the 7th of July, it being proved to have been served on the 25th of July. 
He urged that it was a misleading and equivocal summons, and that the toe 
rupts were not bound to pay attention to it. 

r. Justice Erle said that this objection should also receive consideration. 

Mr. Charles Walker deposed that, previously to June, 1854, he had been three 
years managing clerk to the prisoners’ firm. They were colonial brokers and 
metal agents, and also carried on the business of distillers at West Ham for nine 
or ten months. He did not know when they left England, but he did not see 
them after the 17th of June, 1854. He had examined the books since the bank- 
ruptey, with an accountant, and had ascertained, that there were large liabilities 
outstanding. He heard the prisoner say, about the month of June, that there 
was a large sum due to the Excise on account of the distillery. After the prisoner 
and his partner left, witness had no means of carrying on the business, and no 
money was left with him. He was aware that the het had dealings with 
Mr. M’Millen, of Glasgow, and that they received goods from him. Some cheques, 
he believed, were given in payment of the amount due to the Excise. Mr. Gordon, 
the prisoner, signed those cheques. The offices were opened on the 19th, and he 
expected to see the prisoner on that day; but he did not see him any more until 
he was in custody. No business of any kind was transacted after the 17th of June, 

ss-examined.— Witness had nothing to do with the distillery. He was en- 
gaged in the office in Mincing-lane. There was a balance_at the bankers’ on 
‘riday, the 16th of June. The prisoner carried on a very extensive business, 
The bankruptcy messenger came on the 21st of June, and, after that day, the 
counting-house was closed. 

Mr. Samuel Davis, agent for Mr. M’Millen, of Glasgow, and other manufac- 
turers, proved that in May, the prisoner gave him three orders for goods, to the 
amount of £2,000. A portion of these was to be supplied by Mr. M’Millen. 
The value of that portion was £426 6s. On Saturday, the 17th of June, witness 
went to the prisoner’s counting-house in Mincing-lane, and saw the prisoner, 
but did not get any money. He went again on the Monday, and found that the 
prisoner and Mr. Davidson had left, and he could get no information respecting 

em. 

Cross-examined.—The arrangement with the prisoner was, that the goods 
should be paid for by half cash in a month, and the balance in three months, 
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Mr. M’Millen deposed that he authorised the goods in question being sent to 
Messrs. Davidson and Gordon in May, 1854, and he had never been paid tor them. 
Mr. D. B. Chapman was the next witness. He said—I am one of the firm of 
Overend, Gurney, and Co. We are money dealers. I know the prisoner. I 
first knew him when he carried on another business in 1847. He made some 
composition with his creditors at that time. Down to 1853 our house made 
several advances of money to him upon warrants for metal of different —- 
tions. In October, 1853, in consequence of something that occurred, I sent for 
the prisoner, and he came, acccmpanied by Mr. Cole, to whom we had also ad- 
vanced money. The sum we had advanced at this time upon warrants was 
about £80,000, and we have never received any portion of it. Cole had given 
me some information about the warrants, at an earlier part of the day. 1 had 
some conversation with the prisoner about the warrants, and I told him what I 
had heard from Cole. I cannot recollect exactly what passed, but my principal 
“— was to know to what depth we were involved. 
r. Chambers having interposed, the witness said he did not think he would 
object to what he was going to say, as it was nothing against his client. 

Examination continued.—I had heard that Gordon’s warrants were of no more 
value than those I had received from Cole, which he admitted were worthless; 

nd I have no doubt that I broached this subject to the prisoner, and aked him 
if it was true what I had heard. The effect of what took place, was to certify 
to us that we had been defrauded of a great deal of money. I do not think that 
I said to Gordon that he was a thief. It is not likely that I should have done 
so. Cole was the person whom I considered to have been the guilty party at 
that time. I took down from the prisoner a full statement relating to the dis- 
tillery, but I do not think I asked him for any information about the warrants. 

Mr. Ballantine.—Why did you send for him, then? 

Witness.—We wished to know his connexion with the warrants, and the 
depth to which we were involved, and I found that out very soon. Cole told me 
that there was no property at the wharf, which was supposed to be represented 
by the warrants, and upon which we had advanced £80,000. The prisoner gave 
me a bill of exchange for £120,000 upon this occasion. It was made payable on 
demand, and was drawn by Davidson and Gordon, and endorsed by Cole. That 
bill, of course, has never been paid. On the following day I received some deeds 
relating to the distillery from the prisoner Gordon. I swear that nothing was 
said about those deeds until the time when they were placed in my possession. 

Mr. Chambers here objected that all these matters were quite irrelevant to the 
issue, and were merely calculated to cast a very serious prejudice upon the 
witness. 

Mr. Justice Erle said, he could peut decide that the matter was not relevant, 
but it was certainly a long way from the question of the bankruptcy. 

Examination continued.—I never received the deeds as security, and I gave 
them up when Cole was made bankrupt. 

Cross-examined.—Mr. Gordon said he expected to be able to arrange all his 
difficulties. The profits of his business were represented to be between £30,(00 
and £40,000 a-year at this time. 

Mr. Thomas Webb said—I was the owner formerly of the distillery at West 
Ham, and parted with my interest in it to Messrs. Davidson and Gordon. I 
remember seeing the prisoner in October, 1853, and he told me that he had told 
Mr. Chapman everything. I asked him what he meant by “everything,” and 
he said he had had large advances of money from Overend and Gurney upon 
warrants, and that the — had not been paid for, and had been taken away, 
and he was obliged to acknowledge that he owed Cole £120,000. I asked him if 
he did, and he said he did not. I asked him what Mr. Chapman said to this, and 
he said Mr. Chapman told him he had always looked upon him as an upright 
man, and was sorry to find that he was otherwise. He also said that Mr. Chapman 


said that what taken place on the previous night between them was to be 
kept secret. 


ss-examined.—Witness was indebted to the pe firm on account of 


the distillery to a very large amount, but not to the amount of £180,000. He 
could not state within £10,000 what the amount of the debt actually was. Wit- 
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ness was indebted to them toa very large amount, and they took to the distillery 
against his will. 

Evidence was then adduced to show that the prisoner had obtained large sums 
of money by the deposit of fraudulent warrants for metals from different mer- 
cantile firms up to the month of February, 1854. It was also shown that the 
firm owed to one creditor a sum of £9,000, for -— and that they had deposited 
warrants which turned out to be perfectly worthless for the amount. It also 
appeared that on the day the prisoner and his — absconded, they disposed of 

irits to the amount of £2,600, and obtained possession of the cash, and that 
po gave cheques to the supervisor of excise for £7,000 odd for the duty, when 
it turned out that they had no cash at the banker’s to meet them. Evidence was 
also given of their having been at Geneva and Neufchatel, and that they endea- 
voured to obtain a permission to reside at that place, which was refused, and that 
they then proceeded to Malta, from which place they returned to England, where 
they were taken into custody. 

The case for the prosecution being brought to a close by this evidence, 

he Chambers inquired, what was the act of bankruptcy upon which they 
relied ? 

Mr. Ballantine refused to satisfy the learned counsel on this point, 

Mr. Chambers then proceeded to submit to the judge various technical objec- 
tions, which he requested his lordship to reserve. In the first place, he 
eontended that no act of bankruptcy had been clearly proved to have been com- 
mitted. The adjudication took place either upon the 20th or 21st, and upon 
these days it seemed that the bankrupts were not at their counting-house ; but 
their clerks were, and if the bankrupts had returned it was clear that the mere 
fact of their absence upon those days would not have constituted an act of 
pyr f With regard to their departure from the realm, the act required that 
that should be done with a view to defeat or delay their creditors; and he sub- 
mitted there was no evidence that they had quitted the realm with that inten- 
tion. Another point which he suggested was this—The prisoner being abroad, 
did anything which he omitted to do, which was required by the statute, con- 
stitute an offence against the English Bankruptcy Act, when in fact it was an 
offence committed beyond the realm? 

Mr. Ballantine said that the offence was committed at the place where the 
prisoner did not surrender, as he was bound to do by the law. 

The Court thought that the view taken by Mr Ballantine was the correct one. 
He would reserve the points which the learned counsel had referred to, although 
he did not attach much weight to them. 

Mr. Chambers then proceeded to address the jury. He said that, in truth and 
in seriousness, this case resolved itself into various difficult and doubtful ques- 
tions of law, founded upon what he might call the equity and justice of the bank- 
ruptcy laws. It would, he thought, be extremely useful if the jury would find, 
according to the evidence, whether it was possible that the prisoner could have 
had the actual knowledge conveyed to his mind of the duplicate of adjudication 
and of the summons to surrender. He solicited them to find upon that issue, be+ 
cause it appeared to him to be a most extraordinary proceeding that a man with 
the common privileges of Englishmen should be called upon to doan act by sum- 
mons, and that it should be sufficient to place that summons in such a position 
that it would be impossible for the man to see it. In order to establish the charge 
laid in the indictment—that the prisoner omitted to surrender, with the inten- 
tion of defrauding his creditors —it ought to be clearly shown that he had a know- 
ledge that he had been adjudged a bankrupt, and that he had been called upon 
to surrender by asummons within a given time. It had been decided long ago 
that a bankrupt’s omission to surrender was not a felony unless it were wilful. 
He submitted that the prisoner had no knowledge when he went abroad that 
bankruptcy was either inevitable or likely, and still less that a fiat in bank- 
ruptcy had been issued. It must be remembered that the em | was an 
enormous concern, paying £7,000 every week in Excise duty, and yielding 
profits to the extent of between £40,000 and £50,000 a year. e probability 
was, therefore, that Mr. Gordon was abroad, expecting that each day =e bring 
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him a telegraphic message informing him that he was no bankrupt, and was not 
likely to become a bankrupt, for his business was of such a nature that a few 
successful transactions might have restored him to splendid riches. In the cri- 
minal law nothing was to be assumed, and the jury could not take it for granted 
that the prisoner went abroad with any intention to defraud his creditors, and 
with a determination not to surrender ; neither could they say that the bankrupt 
had refused to surrender in wilful disobedience of an order of which he had never 
been made aware. 

Mr. Justice Erle, in summing up, said that this was rather an unusual prose- 
cution, and of some considerable importance. The offence was that of not 
surrendering in bankruptcy, and he should tell the jury that it was the duty of 
a trader becoming mee amd to surrender ; and that, if he did surrender, an ad- 
vantage was conferred upon the creditors, who were then in a position to make 
him give a full account of his transactions and his poe He should give the 
jury, in three short heads, the items to be established before they could find the 
prisoner guilty. They were—first, that he was a bankrupt; next, that the 
requisite papers had been left according to the act of Parliament ; and, thirdly, 
that he had omitted to appear, with intent to defraud his creditors. With regard 
to the first item, there could be no doubt that the prisoner was a trader. Then, 
being a trader, many things constituted an act of bankruptcy. One was, ab- 
senting himself from his place of business; another was, absenting himself from 
the realm ; and, if he did either of these, with intent to defeat or delay his credi- 
tors, he committed an act of bankruptcy. The circumstances of this case were, 
that, being in considerable embarrassments, the prisoner, upon the 17th of June, 
without any notice to his clerks, or leaving any address, or —-. any means 
of finding | Fag suddenly quitted the country. Persons going to the counting- 
house found both partners gone, and no trace of them left behind. These were, 
he thought, very strong evidences of an act of bankruptcy. Then came the 
second question. oes por him to be a bankrupt, had all the necessary papers 
requiring him to attend and surrender been duly left according to act o Patlia- 
ment? The act required that the duplicate adjudication and the summonses to 
appear should be either served po, or left at the last place of business. 
There was ample proof that both these documents had been left at the last place of 
business, No. 14, Mincing-lane. Notwithstanding the formal objection which had 
been taken, and which he should reserve, that appeared to him to be a sufficient 
service, according to the spirit of the act. By the introduction of the words 
“last place of business,” the law clearly contemplated bankrupts who were 
absconding from their creditors, and were not to be met with. e was, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the law was satisfied if the notices were left at the last place 
of business; and that this had been done there was no doubt. Then came the 
third question, Did the prisoner omit to surrender on the 19th of August, with 
intent to defraud hiscreditors? He (the learned Judge) was of opinion that the 
creditors would be defrauded, and that a person must be taken to intend to 
defraud his creditors, if he ang awe stayed away to avoid an examination, and 
the responsibilities which he would incur if he surrendered. If, then, the pri- 
soner believed that he was a bankrupt, and stayed away upon the 19th of August, 
in order to deprive the creditors of their right and privilege to examine him, he 
(the learned Judge) was of opinion that fim staying away would be with intent 
to defraud, and would justify the jury in finding a verdict of guilty upon that 
head. So far as Mr. Chapman’s evidence went, he thought, wll came that up to 
October, 1853, the bankrupt was more “ sinned against t sinning ;” because 
Cole appeared to have lent him certain spelter-warrants, and afterwards to 
have withdrawn the metal. It was in evidence, however, that so late as Feb- 
ruary, 1854, the prisoner continued to deposit these warrants, and in that 
month he received from one witness alone £8,000, upon a security of £10,000 
or £11,000 worth of spelter-warrants, which there was no metal to represent. 
These were matters which, no doubt, the creditors would have been extremely 
anxious to have inquired into, if the bankrupt had surrendered, but which, 
owing to his non-surrender, they had not been able to investigate. After briefly 
alluding to the sudden departure of the prisoner from England, on the 17th of 
June, the rapid conversion of spirits into money, and the circumstance of 
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quitting the realm without informing his clerk, or leaving any address behind 
him, all which things were, he said, fraught with suspicion, his Lordship in- 
formed the jury that if they were of opinion that the prisoner had omitted to 
surrender, with intent to defraud his creditors, the whole requirements of the 
statute would be complied with. If they believed that the three requisites 
which he had mentioned were proved, they would find the prisoner guilty ; but 
if either of them was left in reasonable doubt, they would acquit him. 

The jury almost immediately returned a verdict of Guilty. 

Mr. Ballantine then said there was a charge against the prisoner’s partner 
Davidson, in which the evidence would be precisely the same, and the same ob- 
jections would, no doubt, be taken as those that were reserved for consideration 
in the present case. It therefore appeared to him that it would be a useless 
waste of time to go into that indictment, and that it would be better that it 
should stand over until the legal points were decided. 

Serjeant =. said that, on the part of his client, he saw no objection to this 
course, and all the other charges were, consequently, postponed. 








PARIS BANKS, 


Everysopy in England (says the Economist) is aware that there are 
seasons when projects of one kind ripen, and seasons when projects of some 
other kind sprout up and flourish. At one time assurance companies, at 
another railroads, and at another joint-stock banks come over the land as 
shoals of herrings or mackerel crowd the seas. A glance at the existing 
companies of Paris and the dates of their birth shows that our neighbours 
are subject to similar visitations. In 1836 and 1837 an immense number 
of maritime assurance companies grew up at Paris, and again in 1845 and 
1846, and many of them remain. Since 1848, joint-stock banks seem to 
have come into favour there as here, and have accordingly multiplied. 
That the success of one scheme is usually the stimulus to many is obvious 
enough ; still it would be useful to have all these various phases of human 
life classified and an so as to arrive in the end at something like a 
knowledge of the law of their existence. They are some of the phenomena 
of society which are quite as worthy of the observation of science as the 
motion of the glaciers, or the forms of inferior animals, or many other of 
the subjects that certain gentlemen require us to pay them and honour them 
for attending to. 

The banks now existing in Paris as companies, of which the shares are 
negotiated on the Bourse, appear to be as follows :— 

The Bank of France was constituted by act, dated February 13th, 1800, 
and continued by several acts, some of which altered its constitution. The 
last act is dated June 30, 1840, and continues the existence of the bank to 
December 31, 1867. The original capital of the bank was 30,000,000f. 
After undergoing several alterations it is now 91,250,000f., in 91,250 shares 
of 1,000f. each, of which the value in the market now is 3,300f. The bank 
issues notes of 100f., 200f., 500f., 1,000f., and 5,000f. 

The Caisse Commerciale dates from 1846, and is constituted for 25 years, 
The capital is 10,000,000f. in 20,000 shares of 500f. each, all paid up. 
These two are the only joint-stock banks of Paris which date prior to the 
Revolution, of which the shares are now quoted on the Paris Bourse, 

The Bank of Discount, Comptoir d’Escompte, was created on March 4, 
1848, in the midst of the Revolution, to enable the retail trade of Paris to 
get through the crisis. By a decree of the 8th of March, such a bank was 
established in all the commercial towns. At first, the capital was 
20,000,000f., one-third of which was subscribed, one-third consisted of 
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bons du tresor, and one-third of bonds of the city of Paris. Since its: 
establishment, it has undergone sundry modifications, the establishments in 
the different towns have been wound up, and it now possesses a capital of 
20,000,000f., in shares of 500f. each. The guarantees of the State and of 
the city of Paris are withdrawn. Its capital may be argumented to 
40,000,000f. It executes most of the ordinary business of a bank, but 
chiefly it discounts bills payable at Paris, in the departments and abroad. 
Its operations are, however, classified by different trades; it is divided into 
departments, each of which is devoted especially to bookselling, metals, 
colonial wares, building, and railways. 

A bank en commandite, under the firm of Lehideux and Co., was estab- 
lished by a decree of May 15, 1849. It has a capital of 6,000,000f., in 
6,000 shares of 1,000f. each, and is constituted for 10 years. On such 
shares dividends have been paid in March, 1850, 30f. 54¢.; ’51, 70f. 35c.; 
"52, 63f. 94c.; 53, 63f. 97c.; 54, 72f. 67c.; 55, 73f. 36c. 

The Credit Foncier de France is a bank chiefly intended to make advances 
on real property in the departments where there is no especial bank of credit 
foncier, but it does other banking business. It was established in 1851. 
The nominal capital is 30,000,000f., divided into 60,000 shares of 500f. each, 
but of that only 250f. on each share is paid up. The company is authorised 
to extend its capital to 60,000,000f. Its shares have been down to 440f., 
and up to 1,275f. 

The Bank of Martinique dates from July, 1851; its capital is 3,000,000f., 
in shares of 500f. Its title shows its principal business, and its real divi- 
dends appear to have been 16f. 25c. per share for the second six months of 
1853, 18f. 50c. for the first six months of 1854, and 18f, 25c. for the second 
six months. 

The Bank of Guadeloupe dates also from July, 1851, and has also a capital 
of 3,300,000f., divided into 6,000 shares of 500f. each, and its dividends bear 
a close resemblance to the other. 

The Bank of L’Ile de la Réunion dates from the same period, has the same 
amount of capital, in shares of the same value, and has been about as suc- 
cessful as the two others. 

The Bank of Algeria was also established in 1851, but in August, and has 
likewise a capital of 3,000,000f., in 6,000 shares of 500f. each, but it only 
commenced operations in November last year. 

The Credit Mobilier, which dates from 1852, and has a capital of 
60.000,000f., and has carried out extensive operations. 

The Sociéts Générale de Credit Maritime was authorised by a decree of 
April 27, 1853. It trades under the firm of David La Coste, Collas, and 
Co., and is constituted for 50 years. Capital, 50,000,000f., in 100,000 
shares of 500f. each. One of its objects is, to make advances on merchan- 
dise, and it performs, otherwise, the functions of a bank. Its statutes pro- 
hibit it from speculating in merchandise on its own account. 

The Caisse et Journal des Chemins de Fer is also a bank formed by a 
company en commandite, trading under the firm of J. Miries and Co., but 
confines its operations very much to railways. Capital, 12,000,000f., in 
24,000 shares, all paid up. 

‘The Comptoir Central 4 Paris is another bank en commandite, trading as 
V. CO. Bonnard and Co. Capital, 100,000,000f., in 1,000,000 shares of 
100f. each, on which 25f. only have been paid up. Its operations are not 
described. It dates from May, 1853. 

Another société en commandite is called Du Credit Industriel, and also 
dates from 1853, but September. It trades under the firm of J. Male- 
vergue and Co. Capital, 2,000,000f., in 20,000 shares of 100f. each, of 
which 50f. are paid up. - : 
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-” Finally, the Bank of Senegal, constituted by a decree of December 21; 
1853. Capital, 230,000f., in 460 shares of 500f. each, which has just 
‘commenced operations. 

From this statement it appears that, including the Bank of Discount, 
twelve joint-stock banks have been established in Paris since the Revolution, 
‘and that prior to it there were only two. The capital of the two was toge- 
ther 161,250,000f. The paid-up capital of the twelve is 151,230,000f., and 
the total banking capital is 252,480,000f., or about £10,000,000, not equal 
to the capital of the Bank of England. Within the last seven years, the 
capital devoted in Paris to banking operations, under the management of 
companies, has increased 14 times. The bulk of the increase, 125,000,000f., 
has taken place since 1851. We have had a large increase in the same 
period, but proportionably the increase here has not been anything like so 
great as the increase there. The sudden growth of the banking business in 
Paris is an example of those periodical starts which we set out by observing, 
and which are more conspicuous, we think, in the economical history of our 
neighbours than in our own, inasmuch as they are rather prone to do all 
things on a magnificent scale. 

In one respect, the small amount of banking capital invested in Paris 
is satisfactory. It shows that the whole credit business of our great 
neighbour is small in comparison with our own, and in comparison 
to the credit business of the whole world, all the parts of which are 
now everywhere closely dove-tailed into one another. A moneyed panic 
in France, should one occur, would be less important perhaps to us, 
than one in the United States, and of much less importance to the 
whole commercial world than such a panic in London and in England. 
In another respect, the large a which is built on the small 
foundation is anything but satisfactory. Against the capital of the Bank 
of France, 91,250,000f., are issued notes to the amount of 542,589,300f., 
or six times the amount. The capital of the Bank of England, as our 
readers know, is £14,553,000, and the circulation, one-and-a-half times 
greater than the capital, is now £21,133,000.. Our joint-stock banks 
issue no notes of their own but their circular notes, which are always 
issued against cash, and do not issue, that we are aware of, any bonds or 
obligations. The Credit Mobilier is empowered to issue bonds to ten times 
the amount of its capital. The Credit Foncier de France has issued bonds 
to the amount of 200,000,000f. We may anticipate, therefore, that a panic, 
or a depreciation of this mass of obligations would cause in Paris and 
France very considerable distress, without affecting other countries in any 
corresponding degree. The shares of the Credit Mobilier, which last week 
we stated were 1,585f., are now 1,430f. 





THE TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 31st of August 
‘ were issued on the 30th of September, and present a further corrobora- 
tion of the views entertained regarding the commercial position of the 
country. Compared with the corresponding month of last year, they 
show an increase in the declared value of our exportations of £107,759. 
Among the most prominent items on the favourable side are silk manu- 
factures, woollen and linen yarn, and the various miscellaneous products 
comprised under the head of unenumerated articles. On the other side, 
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the chief features observable are still those consequent upon the dimi- 
nution of the Australian trade. The general character of the return, 
however, is one of remarkable steadiness, since in the great branches of 
industry, such as cotton, woollen, and linen manufactures and metals, 
the totals show very moderate variations. The following table exhibits 
the exact increase or decrease in the exportation of each article :-— 


DeEcLARED VALUE OF EXPorRTATIONS. 





— - yoy: #4 —— 1854. 1855. Increase. | Decrease, 





Alkali—viz., soda... sae cee 36,787 43,617 6,830 aa 
Beer and ale ‘i te ew aoe 99,870 14,073 
OT Fee Se 45,388 41,793 = 

Candles a saa ae aan Cae 22,066 35,538 13,472 
MN su sae Saas ae? sam 4,853 7,903 3,050 
Coals and culm ... ... see see] 196,393 | 275,198 78,805 
Cordage and cables ... ... ...| 29,327 
Cotton manufactures ... ...  ...| 2,298,131 
Cotton yarn... 1. see see eee] 550,071 
Earthenware =... see vee one] 113,022 
eae ae 64,812 
Glass manufactures ... ...  . 53,519 
Haberdashery and millinery ...| 385,403 
Hardwares and cutlery ... ...| 338,540 
Leather ao a - a me ee 
Linen manufactures ... ... «| 349,449 
Linen yarn ... 11. ase --| 52,191 
Machinery ... ... se soe ooo} 202,215 
OS ae ae --| 1,386,486 
Oil and seeds ion ina 51,418 
Painters’ colours, &¢.... 6.0 oes 30,082 
Salt ne ee 28,320 36,065 
Silk manufactures... 6.2 eee 98,271 133,567 
Silk, thrown a an ie in 15,443 23,670 
Silk, twist and yarn ... ... .. 33,394 20,452 
Boap ve vee cee cee cee cee 22,285 22,636 
Stationery ... wo ove 73,415 61,205 
Sugar, refined ... 2.0 ase ove 16,923 6,728 
Wool, sheep or lambs -| 104,542 91,012 
Woollen manufactures 878,395 818,602 — 59,793 
Woollen yarn... ase aee eee] §=—- 156,939 196,844 39,905 _ 
Unenumerated articles ee} 935,758 | 1,196,454 260,696 


3,595 

















Total... 1. see see ose] 8,783,714 | 8,891,473 | | 





With regard to imported commodities, an increase is again shown in 
the arrivals of wheat and Indian corn ; but flour presents a diminution. 
owing to the delay in the American shipments. Coincident with the 
demand for breadstuffs there has been an augmented importation of 
rice, as was also the case last month. The consumption of other articles 
of food or luxury has been upon a scale to indicate the exercise of 
economy on the part of the people, induced probably by the high price 
of grain. Thus tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, spirits, fruits, and spices all 
show a decline. The importations of some of these articles, however, 
have been large, especially of coffee, cocoa, and tea. 
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Subjoined are the quantities of provisions, &c., imported and taken 


for home consumption :— 





Month ending Sept., 5th, 1854, 
and Aug 31st, 1855. 


Imported. 


Home Consumption. 





1854. 1855. 


1854, 1855. 





Grain, wheat, qrs. ... ose aes 
Grain of other descriptions, qrs. 
Indian corn, qrs....  ... ses 

Flour and meal, cwt. .. a 
Provisions—Bacon, &e. &e., owt. 
Butter and cheese, cwt. ... ... 
Animals, No. eee 
Eggs, Oe ade sab ove 
Cocoa, lb. ... 


Coffee, British, Ib... 
Ditto, foreign, lb. 


Total coffee ... 
Sugar— 


West India, cwt. ... «+ 
Mauritius, cwt vie 
East India, ewt. . 
Foreign, cwt. ... 


Total sugar ... 


Tc cs ks ks 
Rice, cwt. ... a. 
Spirits, gallons ... ... 

ines, ae eco cee eee 


Opium, Ib... 1. aoe 
Tobacco, Ib. . 


Currants, figs ‘and raisins, “cwt... 


Lemons and oranges, — 
Spices, Ib. 2... we ane 
Ditto, cwt. ... 0 12. see aes 


..-| 9,348,310 


193,058 
261,899 
62,847 
228,314 
94,092 
80,598 
46,529 


251,860 
198,372 
132,960 
134,411 
34,235 
96,040 
45,686 
9,368,200 
1,183,335 


8,612,208 
3,719,270 


962,416 


6,233,853 
328,062 


198,058 
261,899 
62,847 
228,314 
Free. 
80,850 
Free. 
9,504,385 
840,251 


251,860 
198,372 
132,960 
134,411 
Free. 
91,906 
Free. 
9,370,200 
304,048 


2,044,809 
514,095 


2,421,835 
497,562 





+| 6,561,915 


12,331,478 


273,657 
140,339 

48,449 
426,281 


381,684 
89,712 
15,096 

249,702 


2,919,397 | 2,558,904 
247,747 
58,134 
29,369 
380,936 


237,761 
79,441 
39,742 

154,292 





| 2,741,294 
| 1,033,332 





885,726 | 736,194 


6,274,372 
$24,056 
1,168,588 
758,841 
11,075 
1,582,175 


186,382 


786,487 
3,512 
628,670 
5,314 
3,298 
927,871 
534 








716,186 


5,022,041 
59,667 
429,411 
540,680 
5,953 
2,441,806 
25,521 
3,376 
897,193 
197 


511,236 
4,413,309 
80,610 
363,130 








The following are the comparative imports and exports of raw 
material, showing a large diminution under every head, sufficient to 
demonstrate that there has been no overtrading, and that the recent 
movements in the money-market have been necessitated by exceptional 


circumstances :— 





Month ending Sept. 5th, 1854, 
and Aug. 31st, 1855. 


Imported. 


Exported. 





1854. 1855. 


1854. 1855. 





Flax, cwt. 
Hemp, cwt ... 
Raw silk, dl 
Cotton, cwt... 
Wool, ib. ote 
Tallow, cwt. 


... {15,812,869 


134,447 
180,408 
430,562 
622,362 


116,356 
194,565 
319,944 
411,660 
10,341,684 








259,327 
112,625 
4,360,732 
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Of silk manufactures, the totals stand thus :— 





Month ending Sept. 5th, 1854, Imported. Home Consumption. 
ae Say Eon, Hee 1854. 1855. 1854. 1855. 








Silk manufactures of Europe, lb.} 88,571 74,290 89,585 72,974 
Ditto of India, pieces ese eee] =: 2.4,644 31,516 16,223 7,379 - 














In the importation of other articles there has been the same tendency 
to a general decrease. Flax and leather manufactures, hides, timber, 
and metals, except copper, all present a heavy falling off. 


Banking and Commercial Law. 


Mr. LEONE LEVI’S LECTURE AT KING’S COLLEGE. 


Mr. Leone Lev1, F. S. A., on the 9th of October, delivered an introductory 
lecture at King’s College, on banking and commercial law, to a highly respec- 
table and crowded auditory, amongst whom were the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., 
the principal; Mr. J. W. Gilbart, manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank ; and several other gentlemen engaged in banking and commercial 
pursuits. 

The learned Professor, who was received well, said—It is not without 
some hesitation that I enter into the task of expounding the principles of 
banking and commercial law. To an essentially practical audience all 
theoretical axioms are altogether out of place; nevertheless, it is necessary 
to establish in the minds of the mercantile classes, and ‘especially in that of 
the younger members, the leading principles of the profession in which they 
are engaged. Practice is their everyday work. Let that practice be accom- 

anied by an accurate knowledge of the rules by which it is regulated. 
Theirs is not the passive performance of an ingenious machine; it is rather 
the product of thought, which they may govern, and of mind, which they 
may improve. We are, moroever, under the necessity of sowing deep the 
roots of that commercial science which is the source of true prosperity. The 
illustrious founder of the French school of political economy, M. Lay, 
stated that a science makes little real progress till after we have determined 
the field on which to extend our researches. In commercial science this is 
especially needed. The very word “ commerce” has a variety of meanings, 
such as friendship, intercourse, interchange, and alliance. Some deem com- 
merce a craft—the child of chance, or the fruit of sordid cupidity—and some 
esteem its functions degrading to the mind, and calculated to stifle every 
emotion. Yet how much the world owes to commerce! How it hath softened 
the character of society! How far and wide it hath induced civilization ! 
‘How much the state of warfare into which society was constantly thrown has 
been altered through its peaceful influence! What riches it. has amassed! 
How much human comforts have been thereby increased ; and withal what 
amount of happiness has it not procured! Commerce has its trophies, 
nobler far than military prowess. But is commerce the parent or ne- 
cessary attendant of ignorance? Is it the pursuit of only the unlettered 
and ignoble? Time was when prejudice or pride disdained its touch 
and alliance ; but now the coronet encircles the head of the successful mer- 
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chant and banker. Their voice is heard in the council of the Sovereign and 
the wants of commerce are carefully weighed in the balance of public good. 
Commerce, as a fact, consists in the exchange of what is superfluous for what 
is wanted, or, in the interchange among individuals of the same or of dif- 
ferent countries, by sale or by barter, of those articles required, as food or 
raiment, for comfort, for luxury, or vice, which, forming the staple produce, 
or chief industry, or art of either country, are abounding in some and scarce 
in others. Commerce as a science consists in the knowledge of the laws 
which govern the production and distribution of the riches of the earth, 
of the appliances and inventions used for the purpose of manufacture or 
shipping, of the data which assist in anticipating the future value of articles, 
of the laws which govern mercantile transactions, and of the tribunals 
which have been established for the enforcement of rights. Commerce is, 
therefore, a complex science; it lays under contribution, among other 
sciences, political economy, mechanics, physical geography, geology, statistics, 
algebra and mathematics, and jurisprudence. Commerce comprises political 
economy, in so far as itexplains the laws which govern supply and demand. 
To this science belong all questions of capital and labour, the exchanges, 
and the theories of value and prices. Political economy treats of money as 
an imported commodity, as well as a medium of exchange and a standard 
of value; describes the circumstances which occasion international trade, 
and lays bare the direct and indirect benefits of trade and commerce. 
Political economy is a science of modern date, and it is only in the sixteenth 
century that the knowledge of it dawned in Italy. Although some funda- 
mental principles of political economy may be traced in the works of 
Machiavelli, it was only in 1582, when the adulteration and falsification of 
money became a national evil, that Giacomo Scaruffi wrote his “ Discourses 
on Money,” in which he was soon after followed by the celebrated Davanzati. 
In 1613 Serra first endeavoured to explain the causes of the wealth of na- 
tions. Some distinct ideas of the real sources of wealth were advanced by 
Hobbes, in his “ Leviathan,” published in 1651; and Locke, in his “ Essay 
on Civil Government,” in 1680, investigated the —o with that clearness 
and accuracy which distinguished all his writings. The French economist, 
Quesnay, stands next in the rank, and the illustrious Filangeri, the author 
of the famous treatise on crimes and punishments, was appointed professor 
of political economy at Milan, in 1768. Soon after, however, the master- 
builder arose, by whose profound knowledge the science was put on a firmer 
foundation. Adam Smith, by his “ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations,” published in 1776, opened a new career to the 
investigation of thought. This great work put at once the doctrines 
of political economy on a higher position than they had hitherto at- 
tained, and, became the starting point of the school of political eco- 
nomists, whose teaching, notwithstanding all prejudices, succeeded in 
established a new basis for the economical government of nations. 
Of Ricardo, De Tracy, Malthus, De Quincey, Mill, and many others, 
we need not speak. Their works are the text-books of the scholar and 
the guides of the legislator, and they should be studied and pondered 
upon by all who aspire to correctness of judgement in matters of commerce 
and government. Mechanics are an essential ingredient in commercial 
science, as it is by them that our manufacturing power has acquired an un- 
precedented extension. What an impetus has been given to the arts by the 
invention and improvement of the steam-engine! e cotton-spinning ma- 
chine created the cotton trade, which eighty years ago was altogether un- 
known. How much do we owe to the ingenuity of the carpenter Hargreaves 
for his spinning-jenny ; to Sir Richard Arkwright for his spinning frame ; 
or, again, to William Lee for his stocking-frame, which originated lace- 
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making! Strange is the episode of Lombe, going in disguise to Italy te 
learn the silk machinery, and returning to England to be knighted, as a re- 
ward for his successful evasion of the Italian law of secrecy! Physical geo- 
graphy claims next our attention. To know the chief characteristics of each 
country, the different productions of the soil, and their mineral riches, is of 
the utmost importance for purposes of commerce. New scenes are con- 
stantly opened to mercantile adventures. Countries once closed to Euro- 

an contact gradually enter into the common bond of civilised states. 
China and Japan, the oldest countries on earth, except perhaps Egypt, are 
but yesterday open to our merchant-vessels. The Arctic discoveries furnish 
new stations for the explorers of the northern fisheries, Australia in our 
antipodes, and California in the farthest west, have of late offered a rich 
asylum to our famished overgrown —, whilst Asia, with her immense 
ay is ready to partake of the blessings of European civilisation. 

ow ignorant are we as yet of the capacities of India, so vast in extent, so 
diversified in soil, and so rich in every variety of natural produce. It has 
been well observed that the bounties of nature are inexhaustible. Nature 
has yet many wonders in her storehouses awaiting the discoveries of man, 
and fitted for the rapid advancement of civilisation, and for the diffusion of 
numerous comforts. Each one in his own range of operations adds to the 
general stock of improvement, and discovers something new, calculated to 
sustain and support man, and to benefit the progress of the world at large. 
Geology affords a rich field of study, and an exceedingly interesting one in a 
commercial aspect. What is it that renders Britain the great leader in the 
world’scommerce? It is because her stones are brass, and her earth is iron. 
How many abortive experiments are made in mining adventures in foreign 
states ! Millions are wasted through ignorance of geological science, 
in trying to get metals from barren rock, or from not seeking them - 
where they may best be found. Statistics is a science which deserves 
to be numbered among the component parts of commercial science—that 
science, namely, of procuring, arranging, and publishing facts calculated 
to illustrate the condition and prospects of society. The merchant and 
banker are greatly dependent on statistics for the quantities existing or 
available of each produce or manufacture, and of the prices which have 
ruled, in different countries and under different circumstances, as well as for 
the entire record of the operations of our monetary institutions. Mecha- 
nically, the merchant and banker are constantly manufacturing statistics. 
Let it be remembered, however, that whilst nothing is easier than forming 
huge columns of numbers, nothing is more difficult than an exact classifica- 
tion of facts. Statistics labour under the imputation from public men of 
being misleading, and subject to abuse. The best means of avoiding this 
charge, and of relieving the science from this source of failure, is to bestow 
the greatest care to each fact collected, in its individuality of source and 
bearing. The first duty of the statist is to guard against all conjectures in 
the methodical classification of facts; to be sincere, impartial, and scrupu- 
lous in arranging them, and to limit himself to lay down only what he 
knows. Correct statistics are a great clue to commercial or banking ope- 
rations. The whole doctrine of commerce is based upon inductive reasoning. 
It is not theory or imagination. Facts and figures are there; he who draws 
the most correct inference reaps the largest profit. A great revolution has 
been effected in the method and basis of mercantile transactions. When all 
information was monopolised by a few, when all notions of quantities were 
extravagantly distant from truth, and when events, even the most patent, 
could be concealed with perfect impunity, speculative adventures were 
founded on chance, and secrecy formed the chief stock of merchandise. 
Now, however, both commerce and banking are approaching towards the 
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perfection of fixed sciences, and as such they must be'treated. Like eve 
other science whatever, the monetary system has ideas and principles whic 
are peculiar to itself; and if these could be as thoroughly and carefully in- 
vestigated as is done in every other science, it would necessarily assist in 
removing some of the differences of opinion and contradictory views upon 
the subject. It is because such care has been taken in ascertaining 
and — the elementary principles of the physical sciences that they 
are so well understood, and so few differences of opinion prevail about 
them ; and it is because such care and attention have never yet been 
bestowed upon settling the definitions and elementary principles of mone- 
tary science, that it is still in so confused, controverted, and unsatisfactory 
a state. Statistics are distinct from political economy in the mode they 
adopt for arriving at truths. Instead of founding principles, statistics 
verify, by means of ascertained phenomena, the result of them. Poli- 
tical economy deduces the laws which result from the mutual relation of 
things, Statistics attempt to go back, by a long series of facts, to the laws 
which create them. Algebra and mathematics are invaluable auxiliaries to 
statistical science. The great extension of life insurance has introduced re- 
cently the new profession of the actuary. In the determination of the law 
of mortality, and in the adjustment of mortality-tables, high mathematics 
come into play with great advantage, whilst a knowledge of algebra is all- 
essential for an actuary to solve any question in arithmetical and geometrical 
= sgme pw summation of series—the theory of differences of proba- 
ilities and of chances. The study of mathematics has, moreover, the effect 
of | peer and improving our powers of judgment, of creating in us care 
and caution, and of producing those qualities necessary for a proper appre- 
ciation of the nature of business. It will be unnecessary to produce any 
illustration of a correct knowledge of science in the practice of commerce. 
The recent development of the principles of political economy affords, how- 
ever, a ready example. (The lecturer here went at some length into the 
relative merits of protection and free trade, from which he drew conclusions 
that the latter system of policy had been eminently successful. He then ad- 
verted to the exports from England to foreign countries, showing that, in 
proportion to the population of the United States, the sum spent on English 
exports averaged £1 per head; in France, but ls. 6d. per head; and in 
Holland, 2ls. per head. The production of wines of France averaged 
annually 900,000,000 gallons; that of Spain and Portugal, 600,000,000 
gallons; Germany and Austria, 545,000,000; and Italy and Germany, 
100,000,000 gallons; but, in consequence of the present restrictive system, 
the entire importation of foreign wines into Great Britain scarcely annually 
exceeded 5,000,000 gallons.) Again, take an inverse case—the international 
relations between England and France, two nations separated only by two 
hours’ navigation. By a singular adaptation, each has what the other wants; 
France being rich in fertility and climate, in artistic skill, intelligence, taste, 
and elegance; England in its mines, in its industries, and in the ability of 
adapting science to practice. Nevertheless, the commercial relations between 
France and Englan are, comparatively, of the smallest extent; and whilst, 
under the injurious effects of a restrictive tariff, France suffers for want of 
the raw material, such as iron, copper, steel, cotton, and linen, Great Britain 
is by the same cause precluded from introducing a larger consumption of 
wine among the masses, which would go far. to remove from them that 
sottish ce, the fruit of inordinate resort to spirituous liquors. The 
illustration here afforded suggests also the mutual dependence which exists, 
not only between all the various interests, but between all nations. Com- 
merce is the natural and necessary issue of the diversities which characterise 
the whole of the world’s surface, exhibiting, as it does, an organisation so 
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‘majestic and methodical, the manifestation of a supreme and Divine intelli- 
gence. But for commerce, what would England do with her iron?—what 
America with her cotton ?—what India with her indigo ?—what China with 
her tea ?—what Italy with her silks? Never was the great principle of the 
mutual dependance of nations better illustrated than by the recent Universal 
Exhibition. The boundless variety of articles there shown, the production of 
every region of the globe, wonderfully adapted to the numberless and diver- 
sified wants of man, and the tendency of mind to develop its powers towards 
so many different objects—these all manifest the design of the All-wise 

-Creator in instituting inter-dependence as the best means for promoting indi- 
vidual and universal welfare. A great incentive is also given by commerce 
to industry, arts, and science, and, as it has been said, the same age which 
produces great philosophers, and politicians, and pcets, usually abounds with 
skilful weavers and ship carpenters. The more these refined arts advance, 

‘the more sociable do men become. They flock into cities, and industry, 
knowledge, and humanity are linked together by an indissoluble chain. 
Such are the principles of commerce. Would that practice uniformly cor- 
responded with theories! How many countries still ignore the first and 
only method for the development of national wealth ; and need we say how 
much remains to be done in our own? What is our legislation respecting 
currency and banking ?—what the entire of our custom laws ?—what of our 
railway legislation ? And, if we turn to the humble, yet all-important relations 
of master and servant, or to the practical machinery of business, is there not 
much to lament and to reform? Except in some noble instances, of which 
we have here a splendid illustration in the learned manager of the London 
‘and Westminster Bank, how few principals do take any care or interest in 
the health, morals, and advancement of their clerks? And as to the morals 
of trade, is there not much to lament in the excessive competition, the trading © 
‘frauds, and occasional discoveries of practices destructive of the very ground- 
work of commercial confidence? But we shall say with Dante, “ Non 
ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” Let us not reason of them, but look 
and pass on. It is time that we enter into mercantile jurisprudence, whose 
object it is to explain those maxims of natural justice, and those principles 
of legislation, which have a direct bearing on commerce, and to define the 
rules of duty and the limits of right in mercantile transactions. The history 
of this important science is redundant with interest. From the monuments 
of antiquity we have drawn some of the most important principles of com- 
mercial laws, of which the island of Rhode, in the Mediterranean Sea, is held 
to be the birthplace. To the Rhodian law the Roman empire referred 
all seafaring debates and controversies; and for 1,000 years the Mediter- 
ranean Sea—the great sea of the ancients—that is, its wonderful coasts, Car- 
thagena and Valentia, in the south-east borders of Spain, Tunis, Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, Cypress, Candia, and Malta—those waters which have been 
the thoroughfare of nations, those islands which have been the stepping- 
stones to civilization—all were governed by the rules of the Rhodian law. 
After the rending of the Roman empire, and the almost complete extinction 
of all laws, these Mediterranean states formed their new laws and statutes, 
most of which, and more especially the Constato del mare, acquired a world- 
wide and permanent celebrity. Passing from the Mediterranean to the ocean, 
several ordinances have been issued in Holland and the Hanse Towns, all of 

-which formed part of the entire body of sea-laws, properly termed “the law 

‘merchant.” ks time elapsed, and with the progress of civilization and com- 
merce, France took the lead, under the reign of Louis XIV., and under the 
auspices of the illustrious Colbert, in the construction of complete ordinances 
on commerce and shipping, which have been acknowledged and held in the 
highest authority. ‘And it is to France that we owe also the first attempt at 
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codification, in the Code of Napoleon—a code which for its brevity, compre- 
hensiveness, perspicuity, and lucidity of arrangement, as well as for its exact 
legal definitions, was at once introduced in and adopted by most of the Euro- 
yean states. Were we able to compare the present state of the mercantile 
aws of the nations of Europe with the institutions which prevailed previous 
to the introduction of the French code, we would be in a better position to 
appreciate the benefits which have accrued from the Vode Napoleon. The 
utter uncertainty which existed as to what was the law on any one specific 
subject ; the multiplicity of statutes and ordinances; the conflicting claims 
of the municipal, the Roman, and the canon laws ; the interminable variet 

of local customs, which overruled all law ; and lastly, the mystery in whic 

law itself was buried, these, and such like circumstances, rendered the intro- 
duction of the Code Napoleon a boon of invaluable importance which the 
European nations were not slow in recognising. But, whilst the Code 
ote has accomplished much, it has not done all that has since 
become necessary. Many nations have maintained their national systems 
of jurisprudence. Germany never introduced codification. The Roman 
law still remained paramount in other states; and local customs have 
not been altogether extinct. The French code itself was by no means 
perfect; whilst, during the course of nearly fifty years since it was enacted, 
the development of commerce has been such as to demand a great am- 
plification in its provisions. Such, in fact, is the present state of mer- 
cantile jurisprudence throughout Europe, that we require now a legisla- 
tive measure as comprehensive as that so successfully achieved in 1807. 
Nor need we depart from our own shores to see the evidence of this want. 
What is the state of mercantile law in the United Kingdom or in the British 
empire? There we have three distinct systems, in England, Scotland, and 
Treland, besides custom over custom, in some of the chief emporiums of trade. 
In the colonies and dependencies, the French, the Dutch, the Spanish, and the 
Italian law prevails, not less the Mussulman and the Hindoo. Is such a state 
consonant with the public good? A superficial consideration will convince 
that it is practically injurious to all interests, and that it must prove a barrier 
to our general progress. It is quite plain, that without reciprocity in law 
there cannot be perfect free trade. A common rule of recovery under mer- 
cantile contracts and obligations is in truth a necessity in the case of free 
trade ; and, undoubtedly, foreign merchants and traders would all the more 
readily come into our markets and receive us in theirs, if they could be as- 
sured that their dealings were carried on, and would be perfected, under legal 
sanctions, identical with the principles of their own procedure. The law mer- 
chant deals with the merchant, at first, as an individual free to exercise his in- 
dustry, or to employ his capital in the best way in his power. If he be a minor 
the law merchant secures him from fraudulent transactions. Let the mer- 
chant form a partnership, and he enters under the régime of a complete 
system of law, applicable to such a contract, determining the mutual rights 
and duties of the partners, and their liabilities towards third parties. e 
instruments used in commerce, such as bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
policies of insurance, cheques, dock-warrants, &c., are all regulated by pro- 
visions of mercantile law. As to maritime commerce, take the vessel; the 
mode by which that species of property may be constituted or acquired, held, 
exercised, transferred, or extinguished, either as a whole, exclusively of 
others, or partially, or jointly, along with others, as co-owners, or under limita- 
tion in favour of other parties, creating the inferior real rights of lien, hypo- 
thee, security, or mortgage. The management of the vessel by the master, 
pilot and crew, and the relative rights and obligations of the parties 
engaged in the contract of affreightment in all its shades—these, and 
many other commercial relations, are all reduced to distinct and precise 
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rinciples, the transgression of which may be amenable to law. No 
Sounds of law is more closely allied with morality than that relating 
to the relations of commerce, for, apart from those obligations resulting 
from statutory enactments, the substance of mercantile law consists in the 
legal definition of rights, arising from promises, contracts, &c. Bankruptcy 
procedure takes special cognisance of the dictates of commercial morals, as 
revealed by the causes of bankruptcy and the previous conduct of the bank- 
rupt, and important considerations are suggested by the investigation of 
these causes of bankruptcy. The measure of value of credit is the character 
of the individual who is the recipient of it, and the nature of the operation 
he is engaged in. Thus, when a person is held in the highest personal esti- 
mation, and his trading is known to be solid and prudently exercised, credit 
is easily granted for a small consideration. What a deception, however, if 
in the event of bankruptcy it was shown that, besides the ordinary opera- 
tions, the individual was embarked in reckless speculations! That we may 
be able to trace the evil to its sources—viz., to the character of the person, 
or to the shattered condition of his trading, to bad legislation generally, or 
to sudden emergencies, as monetary panic and other causes, it is important 
that complete records be taken of such circumstances in our bankruptcy 
statistics. A classification to this effect has been suggested at the late 
statistical congress held at Paris, to distinguish those bankruptcies which 
have been brought about by misfortune, by ignorance, by speculative 
adventures, by operations beyond the verge of ordinary trading, by 
waste, or by gambling. As to the administration of mercantile law, 
there is much to amend and to reform. The distinction made between 
law and equity, and its consequent difficulties in the nature and requisites 
of the tribunals; the want of unity in our judicial system, and the conflicting 
jurisdiction of many courts, produce a chaos often productive of real injury 
to commerce. Without advancing any definite remedy to such a state of 
things, it might be worthy of consideration whether, taking into consideration 
the essentially commercial character of the present bankruptcy courts and 
their but partial employment, it might not be so arranged that all questions 
of commercial and maritime law, which are now dealt with by the common 
law, equity, and Admiralty courts, should be engrafted upon the ey 
courts, which might be so converted into courts of commerce ; and whether, 
taking into consideration the often-experienced incompetency of common 
juries, the difficulty and expense of obtaining special juries, and the necessity 
of mercantile customs being clearly considered in the administration of mer- 
cantile law, commercial assessors, acting as judges or otherwise, as the 
Masters of the Trinity House now act in the Admiralty Courts, should not be 
introduced into such courts of commerce, on the example of the Tribunals of 
Commerce, which, by universal testimony, give the highest satisfaction through- 
out the Continent of Europe. I shall not dilate further upon this important 
subject, although the means for procuring security to commerce are in the 
highest degree worthy of the consideration of a wise and vigilant legislature. 
Time does not permit us tracing the history of commerce, how, from the simplest 
notions of barter, it expanded into world-wide dimensions. We have simply 
indicated its beneficial tendencies, and assigned to it that position in the 
social sciences which eminently befits it. Commerce is essentially indigenous 
to Great Britain, and its legislation respecting it is closely watched by all 
countries. Let us remember that the age in which we live is one of pro- 
gress. The barriers and distances which separated nation from nation are 
daily disappearing. Restrictive tariffs are by degrees abandoned ; an unpre- 
cedented rapidity of communication, by steam and by lightning, brings into 
contact the productions and industries of the farthest countries, a tendency 
towards uniformity in money, weights, and measures, and, lastly, the 
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Universal Exhibition, all lead us to anticipate a future incomparabl 
brighter than the past; and, if it be the design of Providence that this 
nation shall still be the leader in the wonderful destinies of the modern 
world, let us trust that she may be also distinguished by her practical adop- 
tion of that noble Scriptural motto, “ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 





HOW FAR BANKERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENTS 
MADE UNDER AN INSTRUMENT PURPORTING TO BEAR THE 


SEAL OF A CORPORATION, BUT WHICH HAS BEEN FRAUDU- 
LENTLY AFFIXED. 


Tus novel and interesting matter lately came before the House 
of Lords, and received a solution, which is law for the future. 


The following were the circumstances under which the action was 
brought. The plaintiffs below were the trustees of the charities of Joseph 
Evans, Esq., late of Belevan, county Kilkenny, deceased, incorporated by 
the statute 59 Geo. 3, c. 37 (local and personal), by which act the Dean of 
Ossory, the Mayor of Kilkenny, the Recorder of Kilkenny, and others, all 
for the time being, and their successors for the time being for ever, were 
constituted a body corporate under the above title. By the act, the real 
and personal estates of the said Joseph Evans were vested in the plaintiffs 
for certain charitable purposes. Amongst other property, of which the 
plaintiffs below were thus possessed, there were, previously to 1844, two 
sums of stock transferable at the Bank of Ireland, viz., £4,566 16s. 8d. of Old 
Three-and-a-half per Cent. Stock and Government Debentures, and£4,733 7s. 
6d. of New Three-and-a-half per Cent. Annuities and Government Deben- 
tures respectively, standing in the names of the plaintiffs in the books of the 
defendants. By the operation of the stat. 7 Vict., c. 4, which passed in 1844, 
these two sums of stock were converted into a sum of £9,300 4s. 6d. Three- 
and-a-quarter per Cent. Annuities, likewise transferable at the Bank of Ire- 
land. The stat. 37 Geo. ITI, c. 54, s. 6 (which is one of the statutes regulating 
the duties of the Bank of Ireland), enacts “ That it shall be lawful for the 
governor and company of the Bank of Ireland to authorise and direct 
persons to keep books, wherein all assignments or transfers of the said 
ae sum or stock shall be entered and registered in such manner as 
they shall direct, and every such entry shall be signed by the person or 
mage making such assignment or transfer, or if such person or persons 

e absent, by his, her or their attorney or attorneys, thereunto lawfull 
authorised in writing under his, her or their hand and seal, or hands 
and seals, to be attested by two or more credible witnesses.” Durin 
the years 1842-5, William Grace was the secretary of the plaintiffs, an 
during that period he forged five documents respectively bearing date 
22nd Nov., 1842, 16th Jan., 1843, 15th June, 1843, 17th Nov. 1843, and, 
10th June, 1845, which purported to be letters of attorney under the 
common seal of the plaintiffs, authorising Robert UVorbett, a stockbroker of 
Dublin, to sell the following stock of the plaintiffs, viz., £3,000 Old Three-and- 
a-half per Cent. Stock, all or any of the said Old Three-and-a-half per Cent, 
Stock ; £1,010 New Three per Cent. Annuities; £2,400 New Three-and- 
a-half per Cent. Annuities, and all or any of the said Three-and-a-quarter 
per Cent. Annuities, which was the same stock as before mentioned. The 
defendants below, on the pr uction of these documents, from time to time 
made entries in their books, purporting to transfer the whole of the said 
stock of the plaintiffs below out of their names into those of other persons, 
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The forgeries of William Grace were discovered by the plaintiffs below 
in the course of the year 1846, when they dismissed him from his office of 
secretary, and prosecuted him to conviction for these forgeries. The 
plaintiffs, considering the defendants were still answerable for the stock 
which they had assumed to transfer under the above circumstances, and for 
the dividends thereon, executed a power of attorney under their common 
seal, dated 19th Feb., 1847, authorising Mr. Alexander Colles to receive 
the dividends, and sell and transfer the stock. The defendants having de- 
nied that they had any stock belonging to the plaintiffs standing in their 
books, refused to allow Mr. Colles to act on the power of attorney, and 
hence the present action. 


After much discussion in the law courts in Ireland, where 
the judges differed, the case reached the House of Lords, who 
consulted the English judges, and decided as advised by them. 

The following are the judgments of the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Brougham, for which we are indebted to the Law 
Zimes :— 


The Lord Chancellor said—For the reasons which had been so clearly 
stated on the part of all the learned judges, my opinion is, and I shall move 
your Lordships accordingly to act upon it, that it is clear that there ought 
to have been a venire de novo, because the direction of the very learned 
judge who tried the case was clearly not warranted by law. This direction 
was, that if the transfer was caused by such negligence as that of which 
evidence has been given on the part of the corporate body, then that the 
bank were absolved. I apprehend that there is no such principle of law. 


I think it has been aay put (whether in the argument or in some case, I - 


forget) that there must be either something that amounts to an estoppel, or 
something that amounts to a ratification, in order to make the negligence a 
good answer. Now, the case of Young v. Grote went upon that ground 
(whether correctly arrived at in point of fact is immaterial), that the plain- 
tiff there was estopped from saying that he did not sign the cheque for 
£350. And if the circumstances are such, whether arising from negli- 
gence or from any other cause, that, as between the customer and his 
banker, the customer is estopped from saying that he did not sign the cheque 
for a particular amount, that, as between them, is just the same as if he had 
signed it. Therefore, taking that view of the facts, the case may be well sus- 
tained, and appears to have been well decided. The other doctrine, that of 
ratification, is well illustrated by the case of Coles v. The Bank of England. 
There the Court of Queen’s Bench considered that the conduct of the owner 
of the stock, in subsequently signing from time to time receipts for reduced 
sums, when the sums had been reduced by previous forgery, was in truth a 
ratification of what had previously taken place. Whether I should have 
arrived, upon the question of fact, at the same conclusion, is a matter upon 
which I do not feel myself called upon to speculate. That certainly seems 
to me to be rather a strong result. But, coming to that result, the conse- 
uence naturally and necessarily followed, whether forgery or no forgery, 
that, if the party injured by the forgery chooses subsequently to ratify what 
has been done, then, as between him or her and the person who acts upon 
it, the ratification would be just as good as if it had been the previous act 
of the party, Upon these grounds, I conceive that the judgment which the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland ought to have given, and which ought 
now to be given where the exceptions are properly on the record, is, that 
there should be a venire de novo, and I shall move your lordships accordingly. 
Lord Brougham—My lords, [ take exactly the same view of this case as 
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my noble and learned friend, and the learned judges to whose assistance we 
are so much indebted, and to whom we are indebted also for the speed 
way in which they have enabled us to dispose of this case. I confess it 
was a result that I expected from a very early period of this argument. I 
had little or no doubt in my own mind of the conclusion at which the 
learned judges would arrive. Upon the two cases that have been referred 
to by the learned judges, and by my noble and learned friend, of Young v. 
Grote, and the other somewhat doubtful case of Coles v. The Bank of 
England, I say no more, except that I agree in what the learned judges 
have said upon them, and also in the doubt insinuated rather than expressed 
by the learned judges, and more plainly intimated by my noble and Comet 
friend, as to how the latter case might have been determined, if it had not 
been disposed of in the way in which it was. 


Legal Miscellany. 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT, Liverpoot, Ave. 25. 
(Civil Court, before Mr. JusticE CROWDER and a Special Jury.) 
SMITH v. FRY AND ANOTHER. 


Mr. Epwarp James, Q.C., and Mr. Quain appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Hugh Mill, Q.C., and Mr. Millward appeared for the defendants. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff, as the public officer of the Liver- 
= and Manchester District Banking Company, against the defendants, 

essrs. Fry and Company, warehousekeepers, of Liverpool, to recover 
the value of certain chests of tea. From the statement of the learned 
counsel, it appeared that a teadealer in Liverpool, of the name of Prescott, 
had obtained an advance from the District Bank, for which he lodged with 
them, by way of collateral security, certain documents entitled “ Delivery 
Orders,” for the teas in question ; and the point now raised, a very import- 
ant one, affecting persons engaged in the tea trade, was, whether the actual 
property in the teas passed to the bank by the mere deposit of the “‘ delivery 
orders.” 

The “orders” were (in form) addressed by Prescott to the defendants 
(with whom the teas were warehoused), directing them to deliver “to 
the bearer” the several teas named in the orders; and the practice was 
that the defendants, upon having these orders presented to them, wrote 
their names across them, or “accepted” them, as it is termed, and in that 
shape they were deposited with the bank by Prescott; and the plaintiff 
insisted that this acceptance deprived the defendants of setting up any 
claim to the teas upon their part, and, moreover, that the defendants, having 
so written their names upon the orders, could not refuse to deliver the teas 
to the bearer of those orders, whoever he might be. 

The defendants, on the other hand, who claimed a lien on the teas for 
advances made by them to Prescott, contended that the actual property in 
the teas did not pass until the order was lodged with them, and a transfer 
duly made on their books in favour of the party presenting the order. 

The evidence, however, of several teabrokers was so completely in favour 
of the usage contended for by the plaintiff, that the defendants finally sub- 
mitted to a verdict for the faintift for the value of the teas, to be reduced 
to a nominal amount upon the teas being delivered up by the defendants. 
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Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street, October 12th, (Before Mr, 
Commissioner Hotroyp.) 


IN RE C, J. MARE. 


Tuis was a meeting for the choice of assignees under the bankruptcy of 
Charles John Mare, shipbuilder, of Orchard-yard, Blackwall. There wasa 
large attendance of creditors. ° 

Mr. Linklater appeared for the bankrupt. 

Proofs to the amount of £50,000, chiefly on tradesmen’s bills and bank- 
ing accounts, were taken in the course of the day. The following gentle- 
men were chosen trade assignees :—Mr. P. Rolt, M.P. for Greenwich; Mr. 
Mark Hunter, of the Commercial Bank ; and Mr. Samuel Turner, merchant, 
of Shadwell. Mr. Lee is the official assignee under the bankruptcy; and 
Messrs. Lawrance, Plews, and Boyer the solicitors. 

The unsecured debts are estimated at £160,000; total liabilities about 
£400,000. The assets cannot yet be correctly estimated. The business is 
being carried on under the direction of the official assignee. 





Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street, October 25. (Before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Evans.) 


IN RE STRAHAN, PAUL, AND ©0O.—PROOFS OF THE GLASGOW INSURANCE 
COMPANY AND THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—JUDGMENT. 


THe arguments in these cases have already been fully published, The 
City of Glasgow Insurance Company sought to prove for £13,500, balance . 
of £20,000 advanced to Messrs. Gandell under the guarantee of the bank- 
rupts; the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company for £10,010, balance of 
22,000 advanced to Messrs. Gandell, also under the guarantee of the bank- 
rupts. Messrs. Gandell have recently become bankrupts in Paris. 
is Honour now said,—I have very much considered these cases, and I 

have carefully perused the numerous authorities, but these cases appear to 
me to be merely cases of guarantees. I do not feel it necessary to remark 
on the cases cited. I consider the case of ‘‘ Ex parte Willes,” 4 Exchequer 
Reports, 530, as decisive on the matter. This case, as it appears to me, is 
not questioned by the cases cited, consequently the parties must be admitted 
to prove for the amount of instalments now due, and to enter claims as to 
the contingent debts. 

Mr. Lawrance—I presume, your honour, that your decision applies to 
both cases P 

His Honour replied in the affirmative. 





IRISH AGRICULTURAL STATISTIOS FOR 1855. 


An abstract of the returns of the agricultural statistics of Ireland, ordered 
by Government, has just been completed, and exhibits the extent of land in 
statute acres under crops in this country for each county and province in 
1854 and 1855. That for the latter year has been compiled from returns 
lately received from the several enumerators, and which may hereafter be 
altered in some degree upon further revision, but it is not apprehended 
pos any material change will be found necessary. The general abstract is 
as follows :— 
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ABSTRACT OF CEREAL CROPS. 
1854. 1855. Increase. Decrease, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


Wheat eee eee eee oes 411,284 445,509 34,225 — 
Oats see eee ae 002,045,298 2,117,955 72,657 _— 
Barley, bere, rye, &c. ... ee» 287,154 267,565 — 19,589 





Total eee eee ++»2,743,736 2,831,029 106,882 19,589 
Increase of Cereal Crops <a 87,293 Acres. 


ABSTRACT OF GREEN CROPS. 


Acres. Acres. “Rereg”  PRGRRM 
Potatoes ... eee eee +s» 989,660 981,529 _ 8,131 
Turnips... eee eee es 329,170 366,497 37,327 — 
Other green crops* eee eee = 98,777 95,094 _ 3,683 





Total eee coe +01,417,607 1,443,120 37,327 11,814 
Increase on green crops eee 25,513. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 
Acres. 





Increase on cereal crops’... eee eos eee eee ove 87,293 
»  ongreen crops... ine ove aon pres ae 25,513 

»  oOnmeadow and clover ... ae mer pos = 53,873 
166,679 


Deduct decrease on flax... ai aor sis en sie 54,297 





Total increase in the extent of land under crops... iis «» 112,382 
Total extent in statute acres of cereal and green crops grown in Ireland 
in 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855 :— 
Barley, Bere, 


Wheat. Oats, Rye, Beans, and Potatoes, 

Acres. Acres. Acres. cres, 
1852 ......0.. 353,566 2,283,449 309,591 876,532 
SREB ncoscoses 326,896 2,175,849 348,642 898,733 
BESS sccccccse 414,284 2,045,298 287,154 989,660 
1855 ..cceee «» 445,509 2,117,955 267,565 981,529 
Other Green Meadow and 

Turnips. Crops. Flax. Clover. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1852 ....0000. 356,790 121,565 137,006 1,270,713 
1853 .cccccees 399,377 120,133 174,979 1,270,742 
1854 ......... 329,170 98,777 151,403 1,257,864 


1855 ....oeee 366,497 95,094 97,106 1,411,737 


The returns from which the foregoing table was compiled haye been col- 
lected, as in former years, by the efficient aid of the constabulary and 
metropolitan police. Tables for 1855, classified by holdings, for each 
county and barony, are now in course of preparation. 

The returns for 1855 have not yet been received from portions of the 
following constabulary districts—viz., Killarney, Tralee, Naas, and Cole- 
raine. As to them, the extent of land under each description of crop for 
this year has been estimated from the returns of 1854, taking into the cal- 
culation the changes in the crops which are found to have occurred in the 
other districts of the counties of Kerry, Kildare, and Londonderry, 





* Mangel-wurzel, beet-root, carrots, parsuips, cabbage, vetches, and rape, are 
included under this head. . ’ . 













| 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
THE Moniteur — the following monthly debtor and creditor account 


of the Bank o 


DEBTOR. F. c. 
Capital of the Bank ...... 91,250,000 0 
Reserve of the Bank ...... 12,980,750 14 
Reserve of the Bank in 

landed property ......... 4,000,000 0 


Bank notes in circulation 537,439,400 0 
Ditto of the branch banks 112,387,300 0 


France, made up to the 11th of October :— 


CrepiTor. F. Cc: 

+ ene 111,708,936 57 

Cash in the branch banks 120,638,046 0 

Commercial bills overdue 2,497,019 43 
Do. discounted, but not due, 
of which 103,981,06If. 
54c. were received from 


Bank notes to order ...... 5,501,334 77 the branch banks......... 245,658,865 5 
Receipts payable at sight 6,107,261 0 | Ditto in the branch banks 234,082,579 0 
Treasury account-current, Advanced on deposit of 

CIEE ccirennsncccsnncenas -- 101,741,934 33 IEE: ccinetencscisincanes - 4,794,100 0 
Sundry accounts-current... 144,190,558 57 | Do. by the branch banks 1,005,552 0 
Do. with the branch banks 30,641,124 © | Do. on French public secu- 
Dividends payable ......... 737,434 25 DOD. -ntiaie cateaseamntae 45,660,336 10 
Discounts and sundry in- Do. by the branch banks 11,340,200 0 

PEE 8,520,204 58 | Do. on railway securities 78,363,100 0 
Commission on deposits ... 80,314 40 | Do. by the branch banks 26,290,800 0 
Re-discounted during the Do. to the State in 1848 60,000,000 0 

last six months ......... 1,013,274 85 | DiscountofTreasury Bonds 40,000,000 0 
Protested bills —..........4+ 41,037 7 Government stock reserved 12,980,750 14 
Sundries seete: sennens sees 4,930,960 61 | Ditto disposable ............ 52,188,783 88 


Hotel & furniture of theBk. 4,000,000 0 
Landed property of the 


branch banks sss... 5,191,139 0 
Expenses of the Bank ... 1,299,984 82 
ae cena 8,812,697 21 














F. 1,061,512,889 29 F. 1,061,512,889 20 - 














Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, D’Arcovut. 


It appears from this return that the metallic reserve has decreased during 
the past month 25,428,865f. in Paris, and 30,869,486f. in the branch banks. 
The discount accommodation has increased in Paris 26,236,735f., and in the 
departments 22,114,146f. The advances on public securities have increased 
in Paris 2,103,100f., and in the departments 401,500f. The notes in circu- 
lation have decreased 5,149,900f. in Paris, and 3,124,750f. in the depart- 
ments. The Treasury account-current has decreased 29,577,189f., and those 
of private persons have increased 26,426,014f. in Paris, and 1,939,939f. 
in the departments. 








GENERAL RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


Tue extraordinary depreciation that has taken place in railway pro- 
perty during the last twelve months, is a subject which peculiarly 
commands the attention of all parties interested in this description of 
investment, and suffering as they must do in a pecuniary point of view 
from its effects, it is very natural that they should look with some 
anxiety as to its causes. The half-yearly meetings of the various 
companies having now terminated, we propose, on the present occasion, 
instead of publishing abstracts from the directors’ reports, to give brief 
summaries of the present position of the leading undertakings, and 
compare them with the state of affairs at the corresponding period of 
last year, and unfavourable as the results have undoubtedly proved, 
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they may, perhaps, have the effect of inducing shareholders, either to 
impress upon their several directorates, the absolute necessity of turning 
their attention to a more economical course of proceeding, or of placing 
their affairs in more competent hands. It is not our intention to point 
out the errors in the management of any particular line, as our remarks 
will be of a general character, and it is to be regretted that there are 
but few of the numerous companies to which they will not be applicable. 

The primary cause to which the deterioration in the value of railway 
property is to be ascribed, may be traced to the same agency that has 
destroyed thousands, viz., a reckless expenditure of capital and means, in 
the delusive hope of improving their condition, till at length, being fully 
convinced from circumstances too powerful to contend against, that the 
end did not justify the means, have found themselves irretrievably 
ruined. As in the case of private individuals, and small establishments, 
so, eventually, it will be with these leviathan undertakings. Unless 
a more economising system is speedily adopted, dividends, which are 
gradually declining, may be expected to cease altogether. The extra- 
vagant expenditure carried on by nearly all the principal railways in the 
kingdom, has been sufficient to stagger the most incredulous observer, 
not cognizant of the mysterious movements of a board of directors—a 
body of men who, in many instances, would appear to have been se- 
lected apparently for their very unfitness for the duties to which they 
are appointed. Men of business are passed by for the mere sake of 
placing on the list of directors private gentlemen, and as many M.P.’s 
as possible, the latter doubtless with a view of using their influence in 
the legislature, to the passing of the numerous acts of Parliament for 
which the existing companies are so constantly applying, and which is 
another of the great evils of the present system. It is undoubtedly 
true, that in the directorates of all railway companies, some men of 
high commercial standing are to be found, but still the leaven of aristo- 
cracy is too great to carry out in an efficient manner, the working of 
such gigantic projects. This system is more particularly adopted with 
respect to the English lines—where we find the most serious deteriora- 
tion in the property, but in the management of the Scotch lines, it is not 
carried out to nearly so great an extent, and to this no doubt is mainly 
to be attributed their increased dividends—our Scotch neighbours, 
having a better eye to business, are far more particular in their choice 
of directors, than the English, as will be immediately seen by a com- 
parison of the various lists. Another great evil in our present system 
is the large number of persons forming the directorate. It is presumed 
that “in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom; ” but this, like 
everything else, has its limits, and if, in the majority of instances, the 
present boards of directors were reduced by about one-half, there is but 
little doubt we should find things work much better. There would be 
fewer adverse powers to contend against, and the real interests of the 
shareholders would be proportionably increased. Again, we find that 
year after year, the same names compose the lists of directors—we 
rarely see any change, unless a vacancy is created by a death, or the 
resignation of some old directors through private piques, or a misunder- 
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Stariding with sonié of theit colleagues. This system also tequires 
fithendment: It is admitted that by rotation a very small portion of 
tlie directors retire annually, but they are almost invariably re-elected. 
It itiay be séid that this is the act of the shareholders themselves, and 
if they choose to retain the services of their old servants, it is their 
own affair. Why interfere? We answer, simply because we wish to 
point out an evil, in order that it may be remedied in future. Let it 
then be compulsory—say for one-third or one-fourth of the directors to 
retire annually, and not be eligible for re-election for two or three years 
—this would be the only means of infusing a sufficient portion of “ new 
blood” into the old bodies, a system which has been found to work 
most beneficially in other institutions where it has been adopted. It is 
almost invariably the case where the samé body of men have for a 
long period conducted any establishment, be it public or private, that 
fibuses have crept in, and are generally continued till fresh men are 
introduced, when the corrupt system at once becomes apparent, atid the 
spirit of modern progress gives new life and vigour to the enterprisé. 
Another of the great evils connected with our railway system 3, 
the desire of aggrandisement manifested by the directors of all the main 
ines, and to this also must be attributed the falling off to a consider- 
able extent of the dividends. Most of the principal limes have at one 
time or another paid very fair dividends, and there is but litfle doubt 
they Would have continued to do so under proper and economical man- 
agement, but by a fatuity that is difficult to be understood, branch lines 
ave been started in every conceivable direction, entailing an enormous 
outlay, and have ended, as most people of common sense would have 
anticipated, in exhausting the vital principle of the parent line, and 
thus rendering the whole nothing but 4 warning and a beacon to others 
ais an existing proof how speedily, by mismanagement, the fairest pros- 
pects may be blighted and the most sanguine hopes destroyed. Another 
system, equally destructive to the interests of the shareholders, has also 
Within the last few years sprung up—the purchasing and leasing of 
unprofitable connections. It appears that the moment any short line 
is contemplated, should it approach anywhere near one of the main 
lines, the cupidity of the directors is excited, and forthwith to Parlia- 
ment they rush and, at an enormous expense, oppose the granting of the 
necéssary act, and should they be unsuccessful in that course, negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the branch line are forthwith commenced— 
in most instances the negotiations are successful, and, whether the new 
branch ever had or had not a prospect of paying, the poor shareholders 
aré saddled with all the expenses. It is beyond question that many 
of these branches which are now the property of the various main lines 
Wére introduced with utter recklessness on the part of the proposers, 
as to whether the works would ever be carried out, or if they were, 
whether they were likely to pay. This is evident from the patent fact, 
that the great majority of these branch lines—whether originated by 
e companies themselves to which they now belong, or by other parties 
—are losing concerns ; and, consequently, by fhe losses sustained in 
thei Working, by just so much are the profits of the fruthk Ines Gini 
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nished. It may be said that these proceedings are sanctioned by the 
proprietors. Admitted; but it is through the directors that their 
sanction is given. It is well known, to those who have ever attended a 
railway meeting when questions of this sort are discussed, that the 
power of the directors in the majority of cases is supreme. They tell 
their constituents that it is absolutely necessary, that such and such 
purchases should be made, or that such lines should be carried out, and 
more frequently than not, in consequence of the faith which is reposed 
in them—as they are -presumed from their office to be better acquainted 
with the trtie position of affairs—the proposition is sanctioned without 
opposition. Should, however, any serious objection be offered to theit 
request, the directors have been known to threaten they would resign 
their office, and this has generally had the desired effect. It is, under 
these circumstances, of the utmost importance to the shareholders them- 
selves that they should be fully made acquainted with the position in 
which they are placed, aud in all future proceedings take such steps as 
ihay be most conducive to their own interests. 

gain, a protest should be entered against the unbounded extrava- 
gance exhibited in the rearing up what can be termed little short of 
palaces, at the various termini, to be used as hotels or taverns, and 
which there is too much reason to fear will prove ruinous speculations. 
Few who have seen the immense buildings recently completed by the 
London and North Western, the Great Western, and the Great Nor- 
thern companies, can have any doubt as to the result. Hitherto, our 
private hotels and lodging houses have proved quite sufficient for the 
accommodation of all travellers, and the attempt of these powerful 
companies to combine with their carrying-business that of tavern 
keepers, seems like an endeavour to outvie each other, and is a spirit 
of rivalry anything but commendable. The capital invested in these 
“ palaces ”’ is of course sunk, but that is not all, for, as a matter of course, 
there must be a continual drain upon the resources of the respec- 
tive companies to maintain them. The same remarks will apply to 
the vast outlay expended on the various stations, not only at the re- 
spective termini, but also at a majority of the stations along the lines, 
Such splendid and costly edifices are quite unnecessary. All that is 
required is, that the buildings should be ample for the accommodation, 
for a few minutes, of the passengers arriving at or taking their depar- 
tures, and the requisite staff for working the stations. ~ There are many 
minor details on which a vast saving might be effected, and which 
would present themselves to the notice of those interested, would they 
only take a little trouble to investigate for themselves. It will be for 
their own interest that they should do so; and, if they neglect it, they 
will have only themselves to blame, if they do not hereafter find their 
dividends forthcoming. 

In thus freely pointing out what we believe to be the chief causes of the 
present deteriorated value of railway property, we trust we have said 
sufficient to direct the attention of the proper authorities to the subject, 
and that something in the shape of “administrative reform” may be 


peedily adopted. 
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The subjoined is a synopsis of the financial state of the principal 
English, Scotch and Irish railways for the half-year ending at Mid- 
summer last, compared with the corresponding period in the year 
1854 :-— 


ENGLISH LINES. 


Loxpon Anp Nortu Westery.—The total receipts of this company, for the 
half-year ending the 30th June last, were 1,467,552/., against 1,495,159. in the 
corresponding half-year of 1854. The expenditure in the present year, amounted 
to 931,487/., against 908,249/. last year. Out of the profits this year, 529,115. 
has been appropriated to the dividend, carrying over to the next account 6,9501., 
last year 545,712/. was appropriated to the dividend, and 41,198/. carried over. 
This year the dividend was at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, last year it 
was 5 percent. The number of miles yielding traffic and maintained at both 
periods, was 562. The total capital of the company at the present time is 
33,472,4801., last year it was 32,399,072I. 





Great Westerx.—The capital of this company in 1854, was 20,152,8241., and 
in the present year it is 21,979,786/. The total receipts, during the past half- 
year were 666,3781., against 651,897/., and the expenditure at these respective 
periods, was 576,6791. and 513,823/. The sum of 82,3631. was a propriate to the 
dividend this year, which was only at the rate of 2 per cent., leaving a balance 
of 7,3361, whilst in 1854 a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. was paid out of 
123,5441., carrying over a balance of 14,5301. The number of miles of railway 
in work was 348 in 1855, and 319 in 1854. 





{ Great Nortnern.—This company last year paid a dividend at the rate of 23 

er cent. per annum, but this year it was only 2} per cent., the number of work- 
ing miles being at the former period 409, and at the latter, 403. The total 
capital has been increased during the year, from 10,430,111/., to 10,994,903/. 
The total receipts in 1855 reached 517,1941., and only 478,377/. in 1854, against 
an expenditure in the same period of 462,446/., and 411,063/. This year 54,095/. 
was applied to the payment of dividends, leaving a balance of 653/., the balance 
last year, was 1,198/., after taking 66,116/. for the payment of dividends. 





Lonpon axp Bricutoy.—The total capital of this company last year, was 
7,439,6151, the receipts were 321,4511., and the expenditure, 214,982/. Out of 
106,1601., a dividend at the rate of 4 3-5ths per annum was paid, leaving a 
balance of 309/. ‘This year the capital has been augmented to 7,741,115l., the 
receipts have decreased to 310,867/., and the expenditure to 213,215/. To the 
next account, 724l. has been carried forward, after paying a dividend at the rate 
of 41-5th per cent., amounting to 96,9287. At both periods, 174 miles of rails 
were worked. 





Sourn Eastern.—This company’s dividend both for the past and the present 
year, has been at the rate of 2 5-1ths per cent. per annum, which amounts to 
105,3101. for each division; last year the balance left was 6,904I., and in the 
present year only 5011. There has been an increase in the capital from 
10,596,3141. to 10,854,675/. The receipts show an increase in the present year, 
from 442,795l. to 464,147/., and the expenditure an increase from 330,5811., to 
358,336. At both periods the number of miles opened for traffic was 288. 





Lonpoy anp Sovtnh Western.—The capital of this company has been in- 
creased during the year, from 9,189,889/. to 9,479,754l. The receipts have in- 


creased from 356,298/. to 372,936, and the expenditure from 212,3001. to 
223,4741, The dividend has also been augmented from 4} to 43 per cent. per 
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annum, and the length of lines worked has also been increased from 2513 to 
2683. Last year 143,755/. was taken from the ag to liquidate the dividends, 
leaving a balance of 2431. The balance for the present year was 7871, after 
dividing 118,675 1 

Loypon AnD Buackwatu.—In 1854, the capital was 1,543,900/., and in 1855 it 
was 1,601,300/. In the former year the receipts were 38,%59/., and the ex- 
penditure 19,338/.; in the latter, the receipts were 35,7071, and the expenditure 
20,5871. The gross amount of dividends in the past year was 18,5821. being at 
the rate of 3s. 3d. per share, and, in the present year, it was 15,005/, or at the 
rate of 2s. 9d. per share. The balances carried forward were 9391, and 115l., 
respectively. Length of line 53 miles. 





Eastern Counties.— The total receipts of this company were in 1854 560,493/., 
and in the present year 606,251/.; the expenditure in the same periods having 
been 502,912/., and 540,878/. In the past year 51,019. was taken to pay a divi- 
dend at the rate of 1? “sad cent. per annum, carrying over 6,562/.; and, in the 
present year, the dividend was at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, which 
absorbed 65,628/., leaving a balance of 1,745/. The capital of the company has 
been increased during the year from 10,416,157/. to 10,840,203/. The number of 
miles of railway at work has also been increased from 540 to 565. 





Norta Lonpon.—The capital in 1854 was 1,198,655/., the receipts 51,9761, 
the expenditure 32,482/., and the dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
carrying over a balance of 1047. In the present year, the capital has increased 
to 1,277,5701., the receipts were 54,7841, and the expenditure 36,6212 The 
dividend was reduced to the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and the balance to 
the next account was 2521. Miles of rail in 1854, 84, and in 1855, 9. 





Norra anp Sovurn WEsTERN ‘Junctiox.—The capital of this company has 
been increased during the year from 69,0001. to 78,5501, the receipts from 1,6291. 
to 2,194/.; the expenditure from 1,092. to 1,2221, and the dividend from 2 to 3 

er cent. perannum. The balance carried forward last year after payment of the 
ividend, was 38/.; in the present year it was 105/. Length of traffic 4 miles. 





Bristot anp Exreter.—The total capital in 1854 was 3,539,735/., and in 1855, 
3,709,645/.: the receipts in the same periods were 156,0411, and 166,073I.; the 
expenditure was 106,938/., and 119,595/., respectively. There has been a uni- 
form dividend at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, carrying over in 1854 
_ in 1855 1,4781. There has been an increase in the mileage from 112 
to 1223. 





BrkenneaD, LANCASHIRE, AND CHESHIRE JuNCTION.—This company’s capital 
has been increased during the year from 2,188,118/. to 2,256,5987. The revenue 
receipts have increased from 70,3162. to 62,090/.; whilst the expenditure has 
increased from 48,689]. to 49,3201. The dividend from the rate of 2} per cent. 
per annum, has been reduced to 1} per cent. The balance carried over in 1854 
was 1,054/., and in the present year it was 1,015/. The amounts appropriated to 
the respective dividends, were 20,573/., and 11,7551. Miles of railway 32. 





Briacksurn.—This company has not paid any dividend, The present amount 
of capital is 1,048,896/. ; last year it was 1,038,054/. The receipts have increased 
during the year from 22,380/. to 26,729/., and the expenditure from 19,640/. to 
20,6827. Miles of line open 26. 





Cuestzr and HoixneaD.—There has been no dividend declared by this com- 
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any; the receipts, however, have increas#d during the year from 100.0491. to 
118,347/., and the éxpenditure from 98,8177. to 117,4291. Tlie capital has also 
been increased from 4,597,560/. to 4,610,5407, Lengthfof railway 104 ntiles: 





_ Eastern Unton.—This company did not pay any dividend last year, but at 
the late meeting, a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, was declare 
The capital has been increased during the year from 2,566,558/. to 2,603,1810, 
The receipts have decreased from 56,6401. to 40,425l., and the expenditure from 
88,4701. to 37,8187. This line is now amalgamated with the Eastern Counties. 





East Anauian.—This line is also amalgamated with the Eastern Counties. 
The capital has been increased during the year from 1,536,8331. to 1,542,898/, 
The receipts show an increase from 11,7531. to 12,6771. and the expenditure from 
11,7271. to 12,6671. 





East Lancasnire.—The receipts of this company have increased from 198,4141. 
to 206,518/., and the expenditure from 97,642/. to 108,6027. The dividend has 
been uniformly at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum; last year, the balance car- 
ried to the fiext half-year and the reserve fund was 61,9011,, and in the present 
year it — only 59,0451. The capital at present is 3,869,2721., last year it was 
3,766,664. 





Furness.—The capital last year was 347,2131., this year it is 423,183/. The 
receipts show an increase from 21,7411. to 25,949/., and the expenditure from 
13,7961. to 16,4901. The rate of dividend, both for the past and the present 
year has been at the rate of 6 per cent., with a balance of 2,6951, and 4,2091. 
respectively. Length of line 184 miles. 





KenpaL aAnp WinDERMErE.—Capital, in 1854, 208,190/.; in 1855, 210,0807. The 
receipts have decreased from 8,589/. to 7,0391.; but the expenditure has increased 
from 4,7271. to 4,7811. The dividend has also declined from 2 to 1 per cent.; last 
year the balance carried forward was 2,778/., this year it was only 1,700/. 





Lancaster AND Cartiste.—The increase of capital during the year has been 
from 1,513,385/. to 1,587,244/. There has been a decrease in the receipts from 
104,8381. to 96,4627, The expenditure has also decreased from 50,1711. to 47,5471. 
dividend last year was after the rate of 8 per cent., but this year it has been 
reduced to 7 per cent, 





Lancaster AND Prestoy.—This company’s dividend last year was at the rate 
of 10} per cent., but it was reduced at the last meeting to 87, per cent.; the 
receipts showing a falling off from 52,378. to 50,442/., and the expenditure an 
increase from 23,6201. to 25,4981. 





LancasnirE AND YorxsHire.—This company have increased their dividend this 
year from after the rate of 34 to 4 per cent. The balance carried over last year 
was 13,5907. and this year it was 14,9957. The capital shows an increase from 
12,118,394. to 12,531,427]. The receipts present an increase from 489,436. to 
513,0751., and the expenditure a decrease from 329,5801. to 328,4551. The length 
of working railway shows an increase from 207 to 224 miles. 





Lrynvi Vattey.—This dividend has declined from 5 to 4 per cent., thé receipts 
—a falling off from 4,664. to 4,0701., and.the expenditure from 2,8091, to 
2,4051. The balance carried forward in 1854 was 128/, and in the present year 2837. 
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Mincuester, SHtrrietp, anv Lincotnsume.—The capital of this company has 
been increased during the year from 7,996,9871. to 8,178,776/. The receipts 
in 1854 and 1855 respectively were 254,5951. and 262,410/., and the expenditure 
251,858/. and 261,721. There have been no dividends declared. The balance 
carried over in 1854 was 2,7371. and in 1855 6891. 





Maryport AND CarisLe.—The receipts in 1854 were 22,342, the expenditure 
18,779l., and the rate of dividend 3 per cent. In the present year, the receipts 
were 22,8511., the expenditure 19,210/., and the dividend again at the rate of 3 per 
cent. 





Mu taxd.—The capital of this company shows an increase in the year from 
14,827,0961. to 15,538,9711.; the receipts from 727,767/. to 750,160/.; the expen- 
diture from 549,166l. to 574,182. The balances carried over show a decrease 
from 10,432l. to 5,809/. The dividend was at the rate of 34 per cent. in both 
instances. Length of lines 497 miles. 


—_—— 


Moyxtanv.—The dividend in 1854 was at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum; 
this year it was at the rate of 53 per cent. The balances carried over in 1854 
and 1855, respectively were 5,985/. and 7,396/. 





Norrotx.—The dividend this year was at the rate of 24 pér cent. per annum ; 
last year it was only 2 per cent. The receipts show an increase from 38,9411. to 
41,3911, and the expenditure a decrease from 28,7201, to 28,407/. 





Norta-Eastern (Berwick).—The dividend in 1854 was at the rate of 32 per 
éent.; in 1855 it was 34 percent. ‘The receipts were 448,377/. and 451,207. 
respéctively, and the expenditure for the same period 328,9441. and 340,485/, The 
balance carried forward in 1854 was 4,490I., and in 1855 3,022/. 





Nortu-Easrern (Yorx).—In 1854, the dividend was at the rate of 2} per cent. 
per annum, and for the present year it was at the rate of 2 percent. The re- 
ceipts in 1854 were 255,459/.; in 1855 258,730, In the same periods, the expen- 
diture was 218,154/, and 224,4810. 





Norrn- Eastern (Leeps).-—The receipts for 1854 were 80,0142, and the expen- 
diture 64,5087; for 1855 they were 191,132. and 66,6241. 'There were no dividends 
declared on the ordinary capital; but in 1854 there was a balance ¢arried forward 
of 15,5062, and in 1855 of 34,5082. 





Norts Srarrorpsmire.—The capital of this compeny. hasgincreased during the 
year from 5,088,948/. to 5,112,5487. The receipts show an increase from 147,2221, 
to 165,720/., and the expenditure from 161,020/. to 179,518/. Last year there was 
a dividend at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum; this year there was not any 
dividend declared, but a balance was carried forward to the next half-year, and 
to the reserve fund, of 68,4541. The length of lines is 121 miles. 


Norru-Westery.—This line, which is worked by the Midland Company, pays 
a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. In 1854, the receipts Were 
24,037/., and the expenditure 20,8302 In 1855, the receipts were 24,6452, and 
the expenditure 21,0031. 





. Oxrorp, Worcester, anp Wotvernampron.—Capital in 1854, 3,386,6242; in 
1855, 3,105,8771. Receipts in 1854, 78,5114; expenditure, 71,120/.; balancé cattied 
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forward, 1,391l. In 1855, the receipts were 82,6741, the expenditure 82,301/., 
and the balance carried forward 373). No dividend. 





Sourn Devon.—Capital in 1854, 2,036,992/.; receipts, 56,996/.; expenditure, 
50,835/.; dividend at the rate of 1 pp per cent. per annum. In 1855, the capital 
was 2,083,9871., the receipts 60,224/.; the expenditure 54,273/., and the dividend 
the same as before. 


_——_ — 


Sourn Wates.—Capital in 1854, 3,827,216/.; receipts, 133,1491.; ex enditure’ 
106,0301.; dividend, nil; balance carried forward, 27,1191. In 1855, the capital 
was 3,911,007/., the receipts 162,048/., the expenditure 120,1811.; dividend at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum, with a balance of 5,141/. carried forward; length 
of line, 162 miles. 





Sourn Yorxsuire.—Capital in 1854, 1,402,3801.; receipts, 62,807/.; expendi- 
ture, 37,202/.; dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, with a balance of 
15,7201. carried forward. The capital in 1855 was 1,544,836/.; receipts, 48,1130; 
expenditure, 43,992/.; and a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent., the balance 
carried forward being 35d. 





Sr. Heven’s.—The dividend last year was at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
but this year there was no dividend declared. The receipts were 30,373/. in 1854, 
against 32,576/. in 1855; and the expenditure was 29,4361., against 32,4927. __ 





Srocxton AnD Dartineton.—The capital of this company in 1854 was 1,152,9947. 
the receipts 143,075/., the expenditure 109,939/., and the dividend at the rate of 
7% per cent., with a balance carried forward of 19,468/. In the present year, the 
capital was 1,381,392/., the receipts 169,046/., the expenditure 121,008/, and the 
dividend at the rate of 9 per cent., with a balance carried to the next account 
of 28,4501. 





Tarr Vate.—The dividend, both for the past and the present year, was at the 
rate of 74 per cent. per annum. The receipts show an increase from 85,457/. to 
99,5221.; and the expenditure from 60,157/. to 67,508/. The capital also shows 
an increase from 1,016,741. to 1,032,006/. 





Vate or Neata.—The dividend in 1854 was at the rate of 3 per cent., and for 
the present Pow at 32 per cent. The receipts show an increase from 21,479/. to 
26,828/., and the expenditure from 10,806/. to 15,9921. 





Waurrenaven Junction.—The dividend of this company has decreased from 
4 per cent. in 1854 to 3 per cent. in the present year. The increase in the re- 
ceipts has been from 8,155/. to 9,326/., and in the expenditure from 5,715l. to 
7,0071. 





SCOTCH LINES. 


AperDEEN.—The Company’s capital in 1854 was 1,755,8371.,—the receipts 
55,1971. The expenditure, 52,9347. In 1855 the capital was 1,785,018/.,—the 
receipts 57,244/., and the expenditure 54,6921. Dividends nil, Length of line 
72 miles. 





ee ee in 1854 6,005,3337., Receipts, 280,615/. gente, 
ie capi 


233.9361. Dividend at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum. In 1855, 
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was 6,092,1782. Receipts, 295,5187. Expenditure, 248,843/., and the dividend 
as before. Length of line 202 miles. 





DumpartonsuireE.—The dividend last year was at the rate of 34 per cent. per 
annum, and for the present year it was increased to 4 per cent. 





Dunvee anv Arproatu.—The dividend in 1854 was at the rate of 34 per cent. 
er annum—for 1855, it was reduced to 3 per cent. The receipts show a fall- 
ing off from 15,0841. to 13,170/. 





EprxsurcH anp Giascow.—The capital in 1854 was 3,257,9411.,—the receipts, 
193,376l.; the expenditure, 99,401/., and the dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. 
In 1855 the capital was 3,342,9701.; the receipts, 200,820/.; the expenditure, 
106,9251., and the dividend at the rate of 2 per cent. The balance carried over 
in 1854 was 60,624/. and in 1855, 71,6611. 





Eprxsuren, PertH anp Dunper.—In 1854 the capital was 3,153,0411.,—the 
receipts, 76,144/.; the expenditure, 75,7281.; and the balance, 416. In 1855, 
the capital was 3,231,565/. ; the receipts, 79,352I.; the expenditure, 78,1731., and 
the balance carried forward, 1,1791. Dividend nil. Length of line 78 miles. 


Gascow anp Soutn Western.—Capital in 1854, 4,011,2751.; receipts, 138,8461. 
expenditure, 88,191/. Dividend at the rate of 34 per cent. In 1855, capital 
4,147,7701.; receipts, 152,3151.; expenditure, 95,7121, and dividend at the rate 
of 32 per cent. 








Norrn Britisu.—Capital in 1854, 4,466,355. ; receipts, 117,602U. ; expenditure, 
113,333l. In 1855, the capital reached 4,471,123/.; the receipts, 127,858/.; the 
expenditure, 127,858. Dividend nil. Length of rail 149 miles. 





Scorrish Centra. ~—Capital in 1854, 1,590,397. ; receipts, 68,319/.; expendi- 
ture, 38,1691. Dividends at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, with a balance 
carried forward of 7,200/. In 1855 the capital was 1,590,227/.; the receipts, 
66,273/.; the expenditure, 40,3761. and the dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, with an available balance of 397/. 





Scorrish Miptanp.—The dividends declared by this Company were in 1854 at 
the rate of 23 re cent., and in 1855 at 34 per cent., in the former year the 
balance carried forward was 3,456/., andin the latter 5,948/: 


——_—_— 


IRISH LINES. 


Betrast AnD County Down.—The dividends declared by this company have 
been for 1854 at the rate of 23 per cent., and for 1855 at 24 per cent., with a 
balance carried over in the former year of 2,740/., and in the latter of 9,8511. 





Be.trast AND BattymMena.—The dividends for both 1854 and 1855 were at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum; in the former year the available balance was 
10,6241., in the latter 11,5237. 





Dustix anv Betrast.— The capital in 1854 was 981,6141.; the receipts, 
39,4211. ; the expenditure, 13,5641.; and the available balance, 6,588. In 1855 
the capital was 1,005,942l.; the receipts, 41,057/.; the expenditure, 16,7031. ; 








i 
i 
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and the balance carried forward, 4,924. In both instances the dividend was at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 





Dustixs AyD DrocHepa.—This company have paid a uniform dividend of 4 
percent. The receipts in 1854 being 35,7171, and in 1855, 37,1127, The ex- 
penditure in the same periods were 22,892/. and 24,6791. , 





Dounpatk anp Ennisxititen.—The dividends paid here have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent. per annum. 





Great Sournern snp Western.—The capital of this company in 1854 was 
4,012,9871.; the receipts were 144,2701.; the expenditure, 93,222/.; and the 
dividend at the rate of 4 per cent., with a balance carried forward of 1,0487. In 
1855 the capital was 4,132,704/.; the receipts, 161,9211.; the expenditure, 
Hy and the dividend at the rate 5 per cent., with an available balance of 
3,113. 





Muptanp Great Wesrern.—This company’s capital in 1854 was 1,389,630 ; 
the receipts, 65,6561.; the expenditure, 36,282/.; and the dividend at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, with a balance of 6,427/.; In the present year the capital 
was 1,548,1401.; the receipts, 72,0311.; the expenditure, 38,387/.; the dividend 
the same as in the previous year, with a balance carried over of 8,847/. 





Uxster.—The capital of this ey in 1854 was 713,856/.; the receipts, 
43,8011.; the expenditure, 22,348/.; the dividend was at the rate of 53 per cent., 
and the balance carried over, 6,657/. In 1855 the capital had undergone no 
alteration ; the receipts were only 28,742/., and the expenditure but 12,926l. 
The dividend declared was 14s. per share, and a balance carried over to the next 
account of 8,548/. 


SUMMARY. 


The total amount of the ordinary share capital of the foregoing sixty railway 
companies was, in 1854, 140,849,4997., and in 1855, 142,312,315/.; being an 
increase in the year of 1,462,816, In 1854 the preference capital was 31,592,744, 
and in 1855 it was 33,773,7261.; shewing an increase of 2,180,982/. The mort- 
gages and loans in 1854 were 65,864,4211., against 71,714,0297. in 1855; being 
an increase in the year of 5,849,6082. The interest paid on mortgages and loans 
in 1854 was 1,333,307/., and in 1865 it was 1,461,135/.; shewing an increase of 
127,828]. In 1854 the preference dividends amounted to 662,664/., and in 1845 
to 711,338/.; being an increase in the latter year of 48,6741. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT ON RAILWAYS FOR 1854. 


Caprain Gatton, R.E., the secretary of the railway department of 
the Board of Trade, has presented his annual report for the past year, 
from which we select the annexed items :— 

The length of new lines of railway sanctioned by Parliament during the year 
pee was 482 miles. This amount is little more than half the length sanctioned 


the previous year. The length of new railways authorised in each year 
et od its highest point in 1846, after which a rapid falling off took place, and 


continued till the years 1849 and 1850. But after the year 1850, the length of 
lines authorised by Parliament in each year steadily increased till 1853. A 
falling off, however, again took place in 1854. 

The following are, as far as the records in this department will show, the 
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number of railway acts passed in each year since 1846, as well ag the length of 
line and amount of capital and loans authorised in each year by those acts, 


Number of rail- Length of line Amount of money 
Year. way acts. __ ge authorised i” be raised. 
es. : 


1846... coe B20 wee BE vce 4,538 000 «++ 132,617,368 
1847... oe 190 ae «. 1,354 ... «+ 89,460,128 
1848... oe 85 ws we 871 ... ee = 15,274,237 
1849... coe BA ane oe §«=6—sdG_—_i. eo =: 8,911,331 
1850... ee D4 ae eee 8 a. ee 4,115,632 
1851... ee G61 oe oo §=65185 ae ee =: 9,553,275 
1852... oe 106. oe §=244 «.. we 4,333,834 
1853... coe SL ae a ee 15,517,601 
1854... coe TL one vee — 482 ane + 9,211,602 


Of the total length of line authorised in 1854, 358 miles are in England and 
Wales, 58 miles in Scotland, and 66 in Ireland. In England the new lines are 
almost entirely branch lines, or lines subsidiary to existing lines. 

But the principal feature of railway legislation in the session of 1854, was the 
large number of bills which related to what may be termed arrangements be- 
tween railway companies. In connection with this subject it may be as well to 
mention the alteration in the arrangements which were made with regard to the 
passing of railway bills through Parliament. It will be in the recollection of 
your lordships that a select committee of the House of Commons sat in the ses- 
sion of 1853’ upon the subject of railway and canal companies’ amalgamation. 
The committee considered very fully the subject of railways with reference,— 
Ist. To the question of securing uniformity in railway legislation in future, and 
the principles upon which such legislation should be based. 2nd. To the ques- 
tion of securing the uninterrupted interchange of all descriptions of traffic be- 
tween the different railways or systems of railways. 3rd. To the subject of 
the prevention of railway accidents. The views of the committee upon these 
points were expressed in a series of resolutions. Upon the first point, it ap- 
peared that the committee was adverse to amalgamations between large com- 
panies except under very special circumstances; but they recommended 
that working arrangements for conducting the traffic and dividing the 
profits should be sanctioned under proper conditions, and for limited pe- 
riods. The committee considered that running powers should be dis- 
discouraged as dangerous, and should be conceded only in cases where the free 
transit from one system of railways to another cannot be practically ensured by 
other means. With the view of securing uniformity in railway legislation, the 
committee recommended that a general committee on railway and canal bills 
should be appointed in each session, of a character more permanent than has 
hitherto been the practice, in order to secure a comprehensive review of all 
schemes submitted to Parliament; and that, for the investigation of contested 
bills, the committee should divide the country into districts, decide questions of 
principle, and make arrangements for the decision of questions in which more 
than one district might be interested; and so direct the investigation of schemes 
within the several districts, as to secure for the public the utmost advantage 
that might be derived from a judicious combination of new lines with those 
already existing. To carry into effect this object, a standing order of the 
Honse of Commons was made, which provided that a general committee for 
railway and canal bills should be formed, consisting of not less than twenty-four 
nor more than forty members, from amongst whom the special committees on 
the groups of bills were to be selected. This committee was formed at the com- 
mencemént of the session of 1854, and a general classification of the railway 
bills of the session was prepared by direction of your lordships, and laid before 
it. From this classification it appeared that a large proportion related to 
arrangements between railway companies, under which head were included 75 
bills out of the 138 before Parliament. 

The railways in Great Britain and Ireland, which remain ag slzengy uthorised 
for construction in Great Britain and Ireland, are 2,806 miles, of which 8,054 
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miles were constructed and open at the end of 1854. 4,752 miles remain to be 
opened. 

Phe miles open are:—England and Wales, 6,114; Scotland, 1,043; Ireland, _. 
897. It has been estimated about 22,000 miles will ultimately in all be required ~’ 
to complete our railway system. 

The total amount of capital authorised to be raised by shares and loans, to the 
end of 1854, amounted to 368,106,336l:, of which 286,068,7941. was then raised. 

Up to the 30th June, 1854, 7,803 miles of railway were open, and 99,409 
persons were thereon employed. Average number of persons employed per 
mile :—Year to June 30, 1852, 9°55; 1853, 10°7; 1854, 11°59. 

The number of persons conveyed on the railways in 1854, was 111,206,7(7, 
against 102,286,660 in 1853; number per mile, 14,160 in 1854, against 13,659 
in 1853. 

The receipts from all sources of traffic in 1854, amounted to 20,215,724/., being 
2,576/. per mile; in 1853, 18,035,879/., or 2,408/. per mile. The revenue, in- 
cluding rents, steam-boat receipts, &c., would be more than 20,215,7241., which 
is stated to be traffic receipts alone. We are not told what these additional 
receipts amount to. 

Of the 20,215,724/. traffic receipts in 1854, as much as 11,040,779/. was for goods 
traffic, being an increase of goods traffic of 1,565,9791. over 1853’s, or 16°5 per 
cent. increase, which is immense. In the year 1849, the goods traffic amounted 
to 5,528,606/. Since that time the railways have increased in length 40.6 per 
cent., but the increase in the goods traffic has been 99°67 per cent. 

The working expenses (including rates, taxes, and Government duty) average 
45 of the receipts of railways in Great Britain; that in England, it is 45 per 
cent., in Scotland 43 per cent., and in Ireland 46 per cent. 

Expenditure in 1854 per mile per train run in England, was 31:28d.; in Scot- 
land, 28°42d.; in Ireland, 29°18d. Receipts aed train per mile were 68°82d, in 
England; 59°33d. in Scotland; 61°19d. in Ireland. 

Capital paid up in 1854—ordinary, 166,030,8061.; preference, 49,377,9521. ;. 
loans, 70,660,0361. ; total, 286,068,794/. 

The average fixed dividend paid in 1854 on the preference capital was 5°01 
per cent., absorbing a sum of 2,475,188/. 

The average interest paid on the loan capital was 4°27 per cent., absorbing in 
the year 3,021,286/. 

The average rate of working expenditure having been 45 per cent. of the 
receipts, and after deducting the preference dividends and loan interest, there 
remained in 1854 from the 20,215,724/. receipts—a sum as surplus profit equal 
to 3°39 per cent., say 3/. 8s. per cent. on the whole of the ordinary share capital. 

The ordinary dividends of railway companies have been in— 

PER CENT. 


1849 ... tee eee eee eee tee e+» 1°88 
1850 ... tee eee eee eee eee eee 1°83 


1851 ... eee tee 2°44 
1852 ... eee ooo 2°40 
1853 ... eee 3°05 
1854 ... eve 3°39 








PROVINCIAL REMONSTRANCE AGAINST THE OPERATION OF 
THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


Tue representatives of the Chambers of Commerce of Birmingham and 
Liverpool have adopted specific resolutions, embodying their views 
upon the operation of the present Bank Charter Act, and the laws which 
govern our monetary system. In both cases the parties have arrived 
at the conclusion that these laws are wholly inefficient for the intended 
purposes, but the Birmingham section do not appear to have been unani- 
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mous upon the whole of the views attempted to be propounded. The 
Liverpool Chamber scem to have been more fortunate in arriving at a 
conclusion, and a committee has been appointed to watch the progress of 
events. 

Birmingham, Oct. 20. 

The present state of the monetary laws has been under discussion by the 
council of the Chamber of Commerce in this town. A committee having 
been appointed, they arrived at the following resolutions, which they reccm- 
mended for the consideration of the council :— 

“1, That had Australian and Californian gold not been discovered, the 
present monetary system could not have been maintained. 

2. That the Legislature, when it passed the last Bank Charter Act in 1844, 
could not by any possibility have contemplated that discovery. 

3. That experience has proved that the provisions in that charter, limiting 
the issue of notes by the Bank on the Government debt to fourteen millions, 
and beyond that to the amount of bullion held by the Bank, are provisions 
extremely injurious, and not grounded upon any sound principle. 

4. That in 1847 these provisions were practically suspended ; had that 
not been the case, no man who at all understands such matters can for a 
moment doubt that all the bullion would have been drawn out of the Bank, 
and the notes issued on the fourteen millions of Government debt could not 
have been paid, 

5. That great fluctuations have taken place in the amount of bullion held 
by the Bank since the passing of the Act of 1844—such fluctuations com- 

lling the Bank at one time to decrease the amount of Bank notes in circu- 
ation, and thus to create great distress and bankruptcy ; and at other times 
compelling the Bank to purchase gold, and thus vastly to increase its circu- 
lation, thereby causing a rapid rise in the price of all ay and labour, 
and thereby creating a temporary prosperity, to be followed by a renewed 
export of gold (the rise in price necessarily producing such export of gold), 
and that export compelling the Bank again to reduce the amount of their 
notes, great distress and bankruptcy becoming again the consequence. 

6. That the professed object of the Government, in proposing the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, was to mitigate these fluctuations, ard, as far as possible, 
to insure a steadiness of price, and, as a consequence, a steady and prefitable 
commerce 

7. That no such effect has been produced. The discovery of gold, and 
its continued influx, has, in a great degree, lessened these fluctuations, and 
prevented the whole system from giving way. 

8. That the question now is—Will the supply of gold continue such as to 
enable us to meet the unavoidably immense drain caused by the war, and to 
retain a sufficient quantity for the foundation of a circulating medium ade- 
quate to the wants of the nation ? 

9. That this drain will be greatly increased by the necessary import of 
corn, occasioned by (what is ml, somes doubted) a great falling off in the crop 
of wheat for the year 1855. 

10. That the Bank of England seems to be quite aware of this, and is ale 
ready taking most decided steps to check the demand for gold, by curtailing 
the issue of its notes, the effect of which will be to depress prices, and thus 
induce the export of notes rather than gold. 

11. That it cannot now be stated that these steps are called for by any 
wild, dangerous speculations in this country, for trade is known to be more 
free from speculation than it has long been. 

12. That this drain is mainly caused by the Turkish loan, a measure pro- 
posed by Government, and at their request sanctioned by Parliament; se- 
condly, by the amount of gold required to pay our troops in foreign countries, 
VOL, XV, 54 
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and now by purchases of wheat being made in every quarter of the world 
where it can be found. 

13. That, however stringent such measures may be, it would appear im- 
possible that the drain of gold from these causes can be stopped without the 
suspension of the Act of 1844. 

14. That if a much larger amount of gold from the mines than has hitherto 
been the case be not immediately produced, the Bank will be compelled, in 
self-defence (in what will prove a vain effort to maintain the ‘ convertibility’ 
of its notes), to diminish its circulation to a point which will occasion enor- 
mous commercial confusion, bankruptcy, and distress, and render the payment 
of taxes, the raising of loans, the fulfilment of monetary engagements, the 
employment of labour, and feeding the people, utterly impossible. 

15. That the means enabling the country to carry on and bring to a suc- 
cessful issue the late war were furnished by the adoption of an exactly con- 
trary course of conduct on the part of the Bank than that which, by the 
eharter of 1844, the Bank is now compelled to adopt, the issue of its notes 
being then not restricted to the amount of bullion which happened to be in 
its coffers, but issued to an extent commensurate with the necessary wants of 
the Government, and the legitimate requirements of commerce. 

16. That the present law, by permitting the Bank to issue a fixed amount, 
fourteen millions, of notes on mere Government debt, over and above the 
notes for which bullion is held in deposit, has proved that, even in times of 

eace, these wants and requirements cannot be met by a circulation limited 
y the amount of gold in the Bank, 

17. That inasmuch as one main element of price is the amount of legal 
tender “ pounds” in circulation, it is manifestly unjust, by diminishing the 
amount of such legal tender “ pounds,” artificially to depress prices of all 
property, and proportionably to enhance the burden of taxation and all other 
monetary engagements, merely because of occasional fluctuations in the 
amount of one article—gold. 

18, That the object to be accomplished is to poe and maintain a suf- 
ficient steady circulation of legal tender money for all internal affairs. At 
present, operations which the public cannot foresee, and over which they 
can exercise no control, can at once derange all existing contracts, and 
greatly endanger the best interests of the country. As long as gold is the 
oply oundation of the circulation, it is impossible to keep a steady and suf- 

cient circulation. In time of peace it -has been found impossible so to do; 
how can it be possible in time of war?” 

Two meetings of the council have been held, at which Mr, Spooner, M.P., 
presided ; and after a very lengthened discussion, the council determined, by 
a small majority; on the adoption of the first two paragraphs only, These 
will hereafter be laid before a general meeting of the chamber. 

The resolutions are understood to have been framed mainly by Mr. 
Spooner himself, but they were unanimously concurred in by his four col- 
leagues on the sub-committee, 





Liverpool, October 24. 
The following resolutions were adopted at the private meeting of the 
Council of the Chamber, held yesterday, and, by adjournment, to-day, in 


.Pesponse to the numerously-signed memorial of merchants and others, on the 


subject of the present state of the monetary system :— 
Chamber of Commerce, Liverpool, October 23. 
At a special meeting of the Council to consider a requisition on the subject 
of the present state of the monetary system, Mr, Edward Heath, president, 


-in the chair, it was resolved :— 


“ That, although the Council see no reason for alarm in the present state of 


_ the commercial position and the general resources of the country, yet they 
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cannot conceal from themselves the fact that there is a growing apprehension 
in the public mind of approaching difficulties. 

The Council, therefore, think it necessary to communicate to the requi- 
sitionists the following conclusions at which they have arrived :— 

That, should the demands of a large war expenditure on the one hand, 
and the food requirements of Western Europe on the other, cause a con- 
tinuance of the drain upon the available banking capital and the stocks of 
bullion in this country, the Bank of England may (despite the exercise 
of the only corrective principle apparently in its power—namely, that of 
raising the rate of interest and restricting discounts) find its banking reserve 
of notes exhausted, while the issue department, as in 1847, still retains a 
large stock of bullion. 

That the experience of 1847 clearly demonstrates that, in the event of 
such an assumed contingency, the Bank of England, under the provisions ot 
the act of 1844, is powerless to afford any facilities to the commercial world, 
and that (although the originating causes may not be precisely parallel) the 
same calamitous crisis as that of 1847 may again be witnessed. 

That, as the public are now fully aware that the only possible mode of 
relief in such an assumed state of affairs is the interposition of Government 
to suspend the operation of the Bank Act of 1844, the uncertainty as to the 
mode and the time of such interposition is calculated to create apprehension, 
and to generate a want of confidence in the public mind. 

That the prevailing apprehension on the part of the public, arising from 
such a state of doubt and uncertainty, is in itself mainly conducive to cause 
and hasten the advent of the crisis which is so much dreaded. 

That it may, therefore, become the duty of this Chamber to call upon 
Government to anticipate and prevent any such breakdown of public confi- 
dence, by declaring, at an early period, its readiness to assume the respon- 
sibility which is expected from it. 

That, in order to make any such declaration practically useful, it is re- 
quisite that it should not be deferred (as in 1847) until, by the total loss of 
confidence, unnecessary suffering and injury shall have been experienced, 

That a standing committee be now appointed to watch the progress of 
events, and to intimate to the Council their opinion when immediate action 
on the part of this Chamber is desirable.” 


————————————— 
THE AFFAIRS OF MESSRS. STRAHAN, PAUL, AND BATES, 


Tue bankruptcy proceedings under the estates of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates, have elicited further information with respect to the extra- 
ordinary career of these delinquents. The reckless conduct of business, 
and the involved condition of the partners, show that they should have 
long since brought their affairs to a conclusion, and not have suffered 
the property of their creditors to undergo a heavier sacrifice than was 
necessary, in order temporarily to maintain their credit. The final ex- 
amination of the bankrupts has been adjourned until December, the 
balance-sheet not being ready ; and the declaration of a dividend has 
been postponed to the same date, owing to the introduction of new 
claims, which have to be investigated. Reports of the inquiry before 
the commissioners are appended, as they are worthy of attentive perusal. 
IN RE STRAHAN, PAUL, AND BATES.—FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street, October 9th.—(Before Mr. Com- 
missioner Evans.) 
The bankrupts were bankers; they were also navy agents, trading under the 
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style or firm of Halford and Co. ‘This was a meeting for their last exami- 
nation. The bankrupts were in the building, but were not brought into Court. 
The accounts, which are in course of preparation by Mr. Turquand, not being 
ready, an adjourment became necessary as a matter of course. In the absence 
of accounts, it may be stated that the debts and liabilities are computed at 
between £700,000 and £800,000; the assets at about £100,000. 

Mr. Lawrance appeared for the assignees, and Mr. Bagley, Mr. Linklater, 
Mr. Columbine, and Mr. Lewis, for various creditors. 

Mr. Weston, of George-yard, Lombard-street, tendered a proof on a bill of 
exchange for £2,500. Mr. Weston said he had given £1,000 for the bill about 
three weeks before the bankruptcy, and it was agreed that the bill should be 
forfeited if not paid on a certain day. The name Richard Critchley on the bill 
was that of an agent, and worth nothing. He had discounted the bill chiefly on 
the credit of the bankrupts. Critchley had told him that he acted as agent to 
Messrs. Gandell Brothers, and that he (Critchley) was not worth a penny. 
Critchley lived at Manchester, and was in receipt of a salary. The bill was 
drawn by Critchley upon the bankrupts, and endorsed by him and by Gandell 
Brothers. 

The proof was ordered to stand over after Mr. Lawrance had remarked that 
Messrs. Gandell were indebted to the bankrupts’ estate upwards of £3 90,000, 
part of which was in respect of liabilities similar to this bill of exchange. The 
assignees desired to subject all claims on such bills to the fullest investigation. 

A proof was next tendered by Mr. E. H. Prior, colonial banlrer, of Great 
Tower-street, upon a similar bill, except that Gandell Brothers were the drawers, 
and the bankrupts the acceptors. Mr. Prior, examined, said he had received 
the bill from Mr. Rastrick. Mr. Rastrick was a merchant, in Philpot-lane. 
Mr. Rastrick’s name was on the bill. He (Mr. Prior) gave £1,000 for the bill, 
less the discount. 

The proof was ordered to stand over for the production of the claimant’s books. 

A proof was next tendered upon six bills, amounting to £5,041, by Francois 
Guillaume, of Paris, and of which Gandell Brothers were the drawers. The 
proof was ordered to stand over for the production of books and other docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Mr. Bagley said he appeared for Miss Burton, the daughter of a” deceased 
general officer in the Royal Artillery. She had proved for £800, but she had a 
claim against the estate for £2,500 more, in respect of some Dutch bonds which 
had been misappropriated. She proved against the estate of Halford and Co. 
Her only dealings and transactions were with that estate; she knew nothing of 
Strahan and Co., the bankers. Now the bankrupts had been made bankrupts in 
both capacities, as navy-agents and as bankers. His application was, that dis- 
tlnct accounts might be kept of the assets of Halford. and Co. and of those of 
Strahan and Co., with a view to the subsequent distribution of those assets in 
accordance with the ordinary principle in bankruptcy of making each estate 
bear its own burden. He had been informed that distinct accounts had always 
been kept by the two houses, and no difficulty could arise in complying with his 
(Mr. Bagley’s) application. 

Mr. Lawrance said there would be no difficulty at all in thus keeping a sepa- 
rate account of each estate, but he could not accede to the application, as it 
would be holding out hopes to that particular class of creditors which could 
never by possibility be realised. The same persons constituted the partners in 
both firms. Strahan and Co. had two places of business—one in the Strand, the 
other in Norfolk-street. There were no other partners in the house in Norfolk- 
street; therefore there could be no separate rights as affecting any particular 
class of creditors. The moneys were dealt with indiscriminately. It was pre- 


cisely the case of a tradesman having two shops—one in Cheapside and the other 
in Regent-street. 
The Commissioner—It does not occur to me that the question has ever arisen. 
Mr. Lawrance—Nor does it tome. I have endeavoured in vain to find any 
authority on the point ; but the reason that none such can be found is, that one 


— conceive how the question could arise where the parties are identically 
e same. 
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The Commissioner—At present I am not going to decide anything about it 
but you may keep the estates separate. 

Mr. Lawrance—I don’t think this is possible, the estates are so mixed. We 
know who are customers of Halford and Co., and who are customers of the bank- 
ing-house, but we cannot distinguish the assets of each, because if a half-pay 
officer, for instance, which was not unusual, had moneys advanced to him from 
his navy-agents in Norfolk-street, the moneys so advanced were not the moneys 
of Halford and Co., but of Strahan and Co. 

Mr. Bell (official assignee)—Moneys were paid from Halford’s house on the 
Saturday and were received on Monday by Strahan and Co. They were all 
mixed up together. 

The Commissioner—I cannot make people perform impossibilities, I am not 
going to say anything on the main question at issue; but suppose that a man 
named Evans chooses to carry on another business under the name of Black— 
quite a different business, though he is the only person in each—surely it is a 
fraud in him to conceal it in that manner, and not let the public know with whom 
they are dealing. 

Mr. Lawrance said he did not think there was any concealment in this case. 
He had no objection to meet the learned counsel’s proposition as to the accounts, 
But the only question was as to the justice of making a distinction in the dis- 
tribution of the assets between the different classes of creditors. 

& Mr. Bagley said that he had no doubt, from reason, analogy, and declared 
cases, he should be able to satisfy the Court that Halford and Co.’s creditors 
were entitled to Halford and Co.’s assets. . 

Mr. Lawrance remarked that no inconsiderable proportion of the assets which 
it was proposed to distribute on Friday were the assets of Halford and Co. 

Mr. Bagley—That is a matter of vast importance to the creditors. It was 
stated a ithe last meeting that the firm of Halford and Co. was nearly solvent. 

Mr. Lawrance—The official assignee tells me that the separate estate of Hal- 
ford and Co. would be solvent, so to speak. The debtors to the estate of Halford 
and Co. are principally officers, who, if not killed in action, will some day or 
other pay the claims upon them. 

Mr. Colombine said he appeared for two creditors who were precisely in the 
same position as Mr. Bagley’s client. 

Mr. Linklater, as appearing in support of a proof for upwards of £13,364 cn be- 
half of the Glasgow Insurance Company, said it was desirable that the postpone- 
ment of a dividend should be publicly known, as it would prevent inconvenience 
to creditors from the country. 

A gentleman who said that he represented two large creditors, stated that an 
account had been kept with Strahan and Co. as the account of Halford and Co. 
That was an important fact. 

The Commissioner—Oh, that will come out. 

Mr. Bagley—And the two firms were in the habit of drawing upon each 
other; that is perfectly notorious. They had different books and different 
papers, and different everything. 

r. Bell—Sir John Paul himself had no less than four different accounts 
with the bank. 

His Honour said it would be necessary, before these questions were decided, 
to take the accounts. The point raised by Mr. Bagley should be discussed at a 
private meeting. 

Mr. Lewis observed, that the Attorney-General had expressed a wish that the 
bankrupts might remain under the jurisdiction of the Court until the criminal 
proceedings elsewhere were completed. 

The Commissioner—There must be an adjournment at all events, as the 
balance-sheet has not been filed. When is the trial fixed for? 

— Lewis—The 25th of October, but I cannot exactly say when it will take 
place. 

Mr. Lawrance submitted that this Court had nothing to do with proceedings 
elsewhere, The case must be treated as any other bankruptcy. 

, Mr. Lewis said another reason for an adjournment was, with reference to the 
time that had elapsed. The bankrupts had done everything to facilitate the pre- 
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paration of their accounts as far as they could, as Mr. Turquand, the accountant, 
and the official assignee would testify. Further time was necessarily required, 
and inasmuch as the proceedings in the Criminal Court would occupy consi- 
derably longer space, an adjournment for six months was desirable. 

Mr. Lawrance said he must object to so long an adjournment. The bankrupts’ 
balance-sheet would be ready ina month. An adjournment of six weeks would 
meet his views. 

The Commissioner—Let the meeting be adjourned for two months. 

It was subsequently fixed for the 11th of December, at eleven o'clock. 

Mr. Lawrance said the assignees had no objection to the continuance of the 
allowance (£5 a week each) as to two of the bankrupts for one month. Sir John 
Paul had drawn from the banking-house a sum of money immediately before it 
stopped payment. The assignees thought this sum was quite as much as the 
Court would have sanctioned as an allowance ; they did not, therefore, propose to 
grant to him any allowance. 

The Court acceded. 

Mr. Lawrance said he had now to call the attention of the Court to the mis- 
application of securities. The assignees proposed to enter the claims against the 
estate, subject to the right of those creditors to participate in any surplus which 
may arise in cases where securities have been deposited for sums less than the 
presumed value of those securities. The assignees also propose on Friday. to 
‘enter claims on behalf of those officers, naval and military, who are now on foreign 
service, and who probably have no means of sending over their proofs. With 
little trouble, we can probably ascertain the amounts due to them respectively, 
as well from Halford and Co. as from the bank. 

The Commissioner—I see no objection to the course. 

Mr. Bagley—I should like to know whether Mr, Lawrence proposes to state 
on Friday ahes has become of the different securities. 

Mr. Lawrance—That has been already stated in the paper which was given in 
by the bankrupts, and which has been filed with the proceedings. You all know 
as much respecting the securities as we know. 

After some conversation in respect of Mr. Weston’s proof, during which the 
learned Commissioner expressed a hope that the proof would not succeed on a 
future day to the extent of £2,500—the entire amount of the bill—it was stated 

-by Mr. Linklater, that the proof on the part of the Glasgow Insurance Company 
for £13,364 was sought to be made against the separate estate of Mr. Strahan, 

-who had become security for the sum of £20,000, advanced to Gandell Brothers. 
Gandell Brothers had become bankrupts in France. 

Mr. Colombine, in tendering a proof for Captain Morris on account of mis- 
appropriated securities, said he trusted he should now be at liberty to inspect the 
proceedings, as he wished to prosecute inquiries as to other securities of larger 
amount. 

Mr. Lawrance objected. The assignees did not wish to be any parties to the 
recognition of the document put in by the bankrupts in reference to these secu- 
rities. In cases where the securities had been pledged, it was a great question 
whether those creditors were not entitled to that surplus, in preference to the 
assignees. 

The Commissioner—I am generally in favour of allowing creditors to examine 
the whole of the proceedings; but I will consult some of the other commissioners, 
and let you know on Friday. 

This terminated the proceedings. The amount of proofs and claims against 


the joint estate entered during the day was £53,509. ‘The assets at present ab- 
solutely in hand are £44,000. 





THE QUESTION OF DIVIDEND.—127TH OcToBER, 
This was a meeting for the proof of debts and declaration of dividend in the 
ease of the above bankrupts, bankers, and nav agents. 


Mr. Lawrance appeared for the assignees; Mr. Linklater, Mr. Colombine, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Hacon, and Mr. Chidley for creditors, 


After some discussion respecting the deeds of partnership executed between 
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the bankrupts as the partners in the firms of Strahan and Co., and Halford and 
Co., and Mr. Lawrance and Mr. Bell (the official assignees) having said that 
they had not seen the whole of these deeds, 

The learned Commissioner said he should defer taking any step towards decid- 
ing claims as open the respective estates of Strahan and Co., and Halford and 
Co., until they had been produced. 

Mr. Pryor again appeared to prefer a proof for £1,000 on a bill of exchange for 
that amount, as drawn by Gandell sion upon the bankrupts, and endorsed by 
Mr. Rastrick, and for whom he had discounted the bill in the regular course of 
business, at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Mr. Lawrance said at the last meeting he had felt it to be his duty to object to 
the proof. The bill belonged toa class into which strict investigation was neces- 
sary. It was on this ground that he had desired an adjournment, the same as 
in the case of the bill held by Mr. Weston. He was now fully satisfied in respect 
to Mr. Pryor’s claim. He wished all the transactions had been of the same cha- 
racter; it would have saved a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. Linklater tendered a proof for £13,350 on behalf of the Glasgow Insurance 
Company, under the following circumstances :—John Haskins Gandell and Ed- 
ward Frederick Gandell (who had since become bankrupts in France) had obtained 
a loan of £20,000 from the insurance company upon the bankrupts giving a joint 
and separate guarantee for its repayment in three equal instalments, payable at 
different periods. One instalment had been paid, and the point was whether, bank- 
ruptcy having intervened before the other instalments had become due, his 
clients could sustain a proof on the bankrupts’ guarantee. The second instal- 
ment was payable in June, 1856. Mr. Linklater cited the 178th section of the 
Bankruptcy Consolidation Act and numerous cases in support of the proof, 

Mr. Lawrance submitted that the terms of the deed precluded the proof of the 
debt. There was, on the part of the bankrupts, no covenant to pay—only a 
covenant that others should pay. There was no contingency in the deed—no 
covenant on the part of the bankrupts to pay under any circumstances what- 
ever. Mr. Lawrance proceeded to argue that if there had not been this defect 
in the deed, the proof must necessarily be rejected, on the ground that the 
bankruptcy of Strahan and Co. had intervened prior to any breach of contract 
by either Gandells or the bankrupts. Mr. Lawrance cited the 56th section of 
George IV., and numerous decisions. 

Mr. Linklater urged that, Gandells having become bankrupts, there had been a 
breach of contract, notwithstanding that the moneys had not me actually due. 

His Honour reserved his decision. 

Mr. Hacon tendered a proof for £10,000 on behalf cf the Edinburgh Life As- 
surance Company. The bankrupts had guaranteed the payment by instalments 
of a loan to Gandells. Of those instalments £10,000 were unpaid. 

The Commissioner said the only difference between this proof and the last 
under discussion was that by this deed the bankrupts covenanted to pay if 
others did not. 

Mr. Hacon—And there is a default in our case. 

The Commissioner—There is no default before the time of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Hacon—But there is a default before the proof is made. 

His Honour reserved his decision, and said there would be no dividend until 
these and similar proofs had been disposed of. The present dividend meeting 
would stand adjourned to the same day as the adjourned examination meeting— 
the 11th of December. 

Mr. Lawrance remarked that, if these proofs should not be sustained as 
against the separate estate of Mr. Strahan, that estate would be nearly solvent. 

The cases principally relied on during the discussion were “Arnott and 
Holden” (22, Law, 7); Toppin v. Field” (4, Q.B., 8386); Warburg v. Tucker 
(25, Law Times, 246). The decision has since been given, and will be found in 
this month’s number, under the head of “ Legal Miscellany.” 

Mr, Bell tendered a proof for £7,500 against the separate estate of Sir John 
Dean Paul, under the marriage settlement of Mr, Aubrey John Dean Paul, his 
son, on his marriage with Miss Laura Lister-Kaye, by which Sir John had 
oceans to his son an praely of £910, in quarterly instalments. The con- 

gency had been valued by Mr. Morgan at £7,500. A further proof for £298 
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was tendered in respect to an annuity of £300 to his son’s wife. The annuity 
was subject to the lady surviving her husband and not contracting a second 
marriage. 

Mr. Lawrance had nothing to object to the first part of the proof, beyond that 
that it was a very rash and imprudent bargain on the part of Sir John Dean 
Paul. He was ataloss how the value of the second part of the settlement 
could have been computed. Much might depend upon the charms of the lady. 
He was not aware that Mr. Morgan valued such descriptions of annuities. 

The Commissioner—Nor I. 

Mr. Bell— The consideration is unquestionable; marriage is held to be the 
most valuable of all considerations. 

The Commissioner—It is unquestionably a good consideration—a legal con- 
sideration. ‘The first portion of the proof will be admitted: the other must 
stand over for consideration. 

Mr. Lawrance said that Mr. Aubrey Paul being a considerable debtor to the 
estate, that debt must be allowed as a set-off against the claim of £7,500. 

After reference to the terms of the settlement, it was understood that the set- 
off would be allowed. 

A further proof on behalf of Mr. Aubrey Paul, under a settlement of £9,000 
in Consols, as received by Sir John Paul on his marriage with Miss Balfour, 
and settled upon her and her children, on the death of both Sir John PauPand 
herself, was next tendered. Lady Paul was dead, and Mr. Aubrey Paul was 
the only issue of the marriage. The proof was admitted for £5,300. 

Mr. Colombine renewed the question of Dutch bonds, on which he had sought 
to prove the other day, and claimed the right of inspecting the list of missing 
securities already filed by the bankrupts. 

Mr. Lawrance said he had never denied the right. 

Mr. Colombine—Upwards of £100,000 has been raised on bonds which have 
been misappropriated. The solicitor to the assignees, formerly the solicitor to 
the bankrupts, has for some reason or other sought to prevent creditors having - 
the benefit of this information. 

Mr. Lawrance—A more untrue statement was never made. There are 1,200 
creditors to the estate, and every application from any one of the credi- 
tors, whether by letter or otherwise, has been attended to the moment it was 
made. 

Mr. Colombine—Unless the claimants on missing securities are admitted to 
prove at once, they are not in a position to take part at the examination 
meeting. 

The Commissioner—These men have committed a crime; do the creditors 
wish to pass it over by proving their debts ? 

Mr. Lawrance said the position of the creditors would not be at all affected by 
any course they might now take. He held in his hand a list prepared by ac- 
countants of all the securities which had been dealt with by the bankrupts. 

The Commissioner observed that at former meetings no opposition had been 
offered to the bankrupts receiving protection, and it was granted accordingly. 

Mr. Colombine said he wished to prove for £483 on behalf of Captain Morris, 
whose Dutch bonds had been pledged by Mr. Peppercorn. 

Mr. Lawrence had no objection whatever to the proof. He had prepared a list 
of creditors whose securities had been improperly dealt with. It was felt that in 
equity these creditors were entitled to any surplus arising from those securities, 

and he hoped that they might obtain it. 

The Commissioner—I will do all I can to help you in that view. 
at Colombine said he would prefer Captain Morris’s name being struck out of 

e list. 

The Commissioner—I think you are taking rather a doubtful course. 

The proof was admitted, subject to Captain Morris abandoning any claim upon 
a contingent surplus from the deposit of the bonds. 

Proofs to the amount of £40,000 were admitted, exclusive of a list of claims 
ut in by Mr. Lawrance on behalf of the holders of missing securities. The total 
ist of these claims (40 in number) amounts to £123,678 10s. 8d., the amounts 

varying from £202 to £21,387, the claimant for that amount being Dr. Griffith. 

Subjoined is a summary of the securities :— 
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15,800 India Bonds, at 22s. pm. ... ose oe «+» £15,973 16 0 
858,000 Dutch florins, 24 per cent., at 64}... sl one +» 46,117 10 0 
10,500 Exchequer bills, at 14s. pm. ove on eee «- 10,573 10 0 
10,000 Vanish Three per Cents., at 82... ove eee -- 8,200 0 0 
5,000 Ditto, Five per Cents., at 102}... at on we 5,125 0 0 
88,000 Dutch Three-and-a-Half per Cents., at 90 cue «. 6,600 0 0 
50,000 Ditto, Four per Cents., at 95 a as Pe -- 3,958 6 8 
12,700 Brazilian Five per Cents., at 100 ... pee ase 12,700 0 0 
12,000 Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per Cents., at 93... eee -- 11,160 0 0 
6,000 Canada Bonds eos ann pe ae ae 6,090 0 0 
£126,498 2 8 

Deduct 2,800 Exchequer bills belonging toStrahan and Co... 2,819 12 0 
£123,678 10 8 


A memorandum is annexed to this list :—‘t Admitted as claims only, without 
prejudice to any question of amount, and also without prejudice to the right of 
the claimants to participate in the funds which may remain in the hands of the 
depositors of the securities.” 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 11th of December. 








THE TRIAL OF MESSRS. STRAHAN, PAUL, AND BATES. 
Central Criminal Court, Oct. 26.—Old Court. 


Tus morning having been specially appointed for the trial of Sir John Paul and 
his partners, Messrs. Strahan and Bates, for illegally disposing of securities to a 
large amount, which had been intrusted to them as bankers for safe custody, the 
Court was filled at an early hour by persons anxious to hear the proceedings. 

Shortly before ten o’clock, the defendants, William Strahan, John Dean Paul, 
and Robert Mekin Bates, surrendered and were placed in the dock. 

At ten o’clock the learned Judges, Mr. Baron Alderson, Mr. Baron Martyn, and 
Mr. Justice Willes, took their seats upon the bench. Aldermen Sir R. W. Carden 
and Eagleton, Mr. Sheriff Kennedy, and Mr. Under-Sheriff Stone accompanied 
their lordships. A great number of gentlemen connected with the banking and 
mercantile community were also present. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Poland, appeared for the prosecution; 
Sir. F. Thesiger, who was specially retained, and Mr. Ballantine, appeared for the 
defendant Strahan; Mr Sergeant Byles and Mr. Hawkins were specially retained 
to defend Sir John Paul; and Mr. E. James, Q.C., also specially retained, and Mr. 
Parry, appeared for the defendant Bates. 

When the defendants were called upon to pe 

Sir F. Thesiger applied to the Court on behalf of his client, that he and the other 
defendants might be allowed to plead double, and that, in addition to the plea of 
“ Not guilty,” they should be allowed to plead-a special plea, in order that the 
might take advantage of one of the sections of the act of Parliament under whic 
the indictment was framed. Sir F. Thesiger called the attention of the Court to the 
section of the act of Parliament of the 7th and 8th of George the IV., under which 
the indictment was preferred, and to the subsequent section, which directed that no 
person should be criminally liable under the act who had under any compulsory 
process made a full statement of all the matters connected with the transaction, and 
upon them he grounded his application. 

Mr. Baron Alderson, after consulting with his learned colleagues, said the Court 
were of opinion that the course suggested by the learned counsel was one that was 
without precedent, and the defendants must either plead “ Not guilty,” or else rely 
entirely upon the question of law. 

The case was then about to proceed, when 

The Attorney-General, addressing their lordships, said he was informed that 
Mr. Beattie, who was a very important witness, was not in attendance, and he said 
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the administration of justice would be in peril if he proceeded with the cause in the 
absence of that witness. , 

Mr. Baron Alderson inquired whether the witness had been subpeenaed, or had 
received notice to attend? 

The Attorney-General said, he had been been bound over by the magistrate, and 
subpeenaed also. On the previous day he had sent a communication to Mr. Hum- 
phreys, the attorney for the prosecution, stating that he was ill, and under medical 
advice, and had gone to his house at Tunbridge-wells. He promised, however, to 
return to town this morning by a train which would arrive at half-past ten o’clock. 

The Court said that, under these circumstances, they had better wait a short time. 

__ At eleven o’clock, as the witness had not arrived, the Attorney-General applicd 
for the witness to be called upon his recognisances and subpeena, and this was done, 
‘when the Court ordered the recognisances to be estreated. 

_ The Attorney-General then applied for the postponement of the trial, and a dis- 
cussion was proceeding as to the future day upon which the trial should be fixed, 
when, in the midst of it, it was announced that the missing witness had arrived. 

Mr. Sleight, the deputy clerk of arraigns, then read the indictment which alleged 
that the defendants had carried on the business of bankers, and that, in that capa- 
city, they had been intrusted with certain Danish bonds of the value of £5,000 for 
the purpose of safe custody, and without any authority to pledge, sell, or negotiate 
the bonds so intrusted to them, they had, contrary to good faith, sold and converted 
them to their own use. 

In other counts, the defendants were charged with having sold the bonds in ques- 
tion, and with having negotiated them, and they were also charged with conspiring 
together with the same object. 

The defendants having pleaded “ Not guilty,” 

The Attorney-General then addressed the learned judges and the jury. He said, 
“T have, on the present occasion, a painful duty to discharge, in pressing an accusa- 
tion of a very serious character against the defendants on this indictment—gentlemen 
known to most of us, and who have hitherto maintained a high position in society, 
and a character of unquestioned integrity and honour, which prevented them from 
being supposed capable of the offence with which they are now charged. The pre- 
sent charge is one not only involving penal consequences of great magnitude, but 
also affecting the honour and character of those gentlemen at the bar. You are 
aware that the defendants carried on, for some time, the business of bankers in this 
metropolis, The firm was one of ancient date; its transactions were large, and it 
enjoyed the confidence of a highly numerous body of customers. Among others, 
the present prosecutor, Dr. Griffith, Prebendary of Rochester, opened an account 
with the then firm of Snow, Paul, and Co., in 1830. In 1838, Snow retired, and the 

resent defendants, Strahan and Bates, joined the firm. Subsequently, Sir J. D. 
aul, the father of the defendant (Sir J. D, Paul) died, and from that period, the 
the business has been conducted by the three defendants. Dr. Griffith continued the 
account he had opened with the firm of Snow, Paul, and Co. in 1830, until the 
transactions now the subject of inquiry occurred. He was a gentleman of great 
fortune and character, and employed the defendants, as bankers, to invest money 
for him from time to time in public and foreign securities, The present inquiry 
relates to some of those securities, fraudulently disposed of by the defendants, in 
contravention of the statute which makes it penal to dispose of securities placed in 
their hands for safe custody. Among these securities were certain bonds issued by 
the Danish Government, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent.; and I will con- 
fine my present observations entirely to those securities, as they form the subject of 
the present inquiry. It scems that on three several occasions Dr. Griffith employed 
the defendants to invest money for him in these Danish Five per Cent. Bonds. In 
1849, the Danish Government raised a loan and issued bonds as security to the per- 
~ sons advancing money. In January, 1850, Dr. Griffith instructed the defendants to 
invest for him in these Danish Five per Cent. Bonds the sum of £2,000. Whether 
he gave a written order on that occasion is uncertain, though probably he did. He 
had, however, no distinct recollection of that circumstance, and no order had been 
found; but nothing turns on that point, for it is quite clear that he gave authority to 
make the purchase. Accordingly, a stockbroker in the City did purchase on 
behalf of Dr, Griffith, that amount, The bonds were bought on the 2nd of Feb- 
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ruary, 1850, and were afterwards delivered at the bank of the defendants. The 
were five bonds of £400 each, and were numbered 370, 460, 459, 457, and 458, 
Dr. Griffith was forthwith debited in the books of the bank for a sum of £2,002 10s., 
which was the amount paid, including the commission, for the bonds so bought. 
The next transaction was in the month of April in the same year, when Dr, 
Griffith authorised the defendants to invest another sum of £1,000 in the same 
securities, On that occasion, the defendants gave the order to Messrs, Sims 
and Hill, stockbrokers, and accordingly, the latter made the purchase and sent 
it to the defendants’ banking-house in one bond. The number of this bond was 87, 
and the defendants debited the prosecutor in the books of the bank to the amount 
of £958 15s. Their third transaction was in 1851, and, on that occasion, it is 
quite clear that a written order was given by Dr. Griffith to the defendants, That 
has been found, and it is an order desiring the defendants to invest £2,000 in the 
same securities as before mentioned, The defendants thereupon again instructed 
Messrs. Sims and Hill to purchase the amount, and the latter did so on the 10th of 
April, and forwarded the bonds on the 16th to the banking-house. The bonds 
consisted of two of £400 each, numbered 426 and 573; two of £300 each, num- 
bered 793 and 794; and six of £100, numbered 657, 659, 660, 661, 662, and 663. 
For this purchase, the prosecutor was debited in the bank books of the defendants 
£2,037 10s. These several bonds were purchased by the defendants through the 
brokers, on these three several occasions, by the express authority of Dr. Griffith. 
The defendants regularly received the dividends on these bonds as they became 
due, and credited in their books Dr. Griffith with them, They received the divi- 
dends from time to time, and continued to do so until the Ist of March, 1854. It 
appears that, at that time, the firm of Strahan and Co. had got into certain diffi- 
culties, and had recourse to the desperate and guilty expedient of resorting to the 
securities they held in their hands, belonging to their customers, for the purpose of 
raising money to meet the necessities of the hour. It en that, in the course 
of March, 1854, Sir J, Paul applied to a gentleman of the name of Beattie, secre- 
tary to a company called the National Insurance Company, to advance a sum of 
money on behalf of the company, in respect of and on the faith of these bonds. 
Mr. Beattie, however, answered that the company did not advance money on such 
securities, upon which Sir J. Paul asked him if he would dispose of some of these 
securities, in order to raise the money. Mr. Beattie consented to this transaction, 
.and took some of the securities from Sir J. Paul, and placed them in the hands of 
Messrs, Foster and Braithwaite, brokers, in the City, for the purposes of sale. 
Among these securities, were the very bonds, the numbers of which I have enum- 
erated, and which constituted security for £5,000. These were placed byMr. Beattie in 
the hands of Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite, on the following day, the 16th of March. 
_Messrs, Foster and Braithwaite gave their cheque for the amount of the sale to Mr. 
Beattie, including in it the sum of £4,793 13s. 6d. for the Danish bonds. The cheque 
being crossed, Mr. Beattie was unable to get it neg rg woe | cashed to hand over 
the proceeds to Sir J. Paul, but he paid the cheque into his bankers, as well as another 
cheque he had received at the same time on account of proceeds from other securities 
not concerned with this investigation. He then drew a cheque on his bankers in 
favour of Sir J. Paul, and gave it to Sir J. Paul. There is no doubt that Sir J. 
Paul received the money on account of that cheque, and made it available for the 
purposes of the firm, erefore, so far as Sir J. Paul is concerned, there can be no 
question of his complicity in the guilty transaction of misapplying the securities 
which had been deposited with him for safe keeping. It will be made perfectly 
clear by the evidence that Sir J. Paul and his partner had no authority, direct or 
indirect, from Dr. Griffith, to sell or otherwise dispose of these securities. They had 
been deposited in their hands, as being the bankers of Dr. Griffith, for safe custody. 
Nevertheless, Sir J, Paul did dispose of them, and carried the proceeds, not to Dr. 
Griffith’saccount, but to hisown use. Therefore, so far as Sir J. Paul is concerned, - 
the case is quite clear against him, With regard to the other two defendants, what 
was the state of their knowledge of the transaction? That must be shown by other 
evidence. This transaction took place in March, 1854, and in the month of June 
in this year the embarrassments of the firm became so great that it was impossible 
for it ae id on. It accordingly stopped, and became bankrupt. On hearing this, 
Dr, Griffith, who had at the time £22,000 worth of securities in their hands, became 
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considerably alarmed, and immediately put himself in communication with the 
official assignee, and asked what had become of his securities. The official assignee 
proceeded to the banking-house, and inquired about them. He was told by Mr. 
Strahan, in the presence of Mr. Bates, that the securities were either sold or pledged. 
He then asked whether, in any book, the securities of the customers were recorded ; 
and Mr. Strahan and Mr. Bates looked at one another, and he got no answer, 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Strahan proceeded to see Dr. Griffith, who, in the meantime, 
had laid a criminal information against the partners. Mr. Strahan acknowledged 
fully that the securities had been disposed of with his knowledge and co-operation, 
but urged most anxiously on Dr. Griffith to forego this prosecution, and not to 
adopt anything like a criminal-procceding. Dr. Griffith observed that he had a 
public duty to perform, and that, however urwilling he might feel to act hostilely 
towards gentlemen with whom he had been acquainted, he had no alternative but 
to enforce the application of the law against them. The jury will hear the details 
of the conversation which passed with Dr. Griffith, which will leave no doubt on 
their minds that Mr. Strahan thoroughly combined with Sir J. Paul in this trans- 
action. In fact, the object was to raise money to meet the necessities of the bank: 
and, therefore, it will not be straining the evidence at all to say that what was done 
was done with the concurrence of Mr. Strahan ; and it will be for the jury to say 
whether or not the transaction is brought fully home to Mr. Bates. The defendants are 
indicted under the 7th and 8th of George IV., chap. 29, section 49, which provides :— 
‘And for the punishment of embezzlements committed by agents intrusted with 
property, be it enacted, that if any money, or security for the payment of money, 
shall be entrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, attorney, or other agent, 
with any direction in writing to apply such money or any part thereof, or the 
proceeds or any part of the proceeds of such security, for any purpose specified 
in such direction, and he shall, in violation of good faith, and contrary to the 
purpose so specified, in any wise convert to his own use or benefit such money, 
security, or proceeds, or any part thereof respectively, every such offender shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the Court, to be transported beyond the seas for any term not exceed- 
ing fourteen years, nor less than seven years, or to suffer such other punishment, 
by fine or imprisonment, or by both, as the Court shall award; and if any chattel, 
or valuable security, or any power of attorney for the sale or transfer of any 
share or interest in any public stock or fund, whether of this kingdom, or of 
Great Britain, or of Ireland, or of any foreign state, or in any fund of any body 
corporate, company, or society, shall be intrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, 
attorney, or other agent for safe custody, or for any special purpose, without 
any authority to sell, negotiate, transfer, or pledge, and he shall, in violation of 
good faith, and contrary to the object or purpose for which such chattel, secu- 
rity, or power of attorney shall have been entrusted to him, sell, negotiate, trans- 
fer, or pledge, or in any manner convert to his own use or benefit such chattel 
or security, or the proceeds of the same, or any part thereof, or the share or 
interest in the stock or fund to which such power of attorney shall relate, or 
any part thereof, every such offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and, 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, to any of 
the punishments which the Court may award, as hereinbefore last mentioned.’ 
I shall show that these securities were purchased by the direction of Dr. Grif- 
fith, with his money; that they were left for safe custody in the hands of his 
bankers, and that they were disposed of, with the knowledge undoubtedly of 
two of the defendants, without the authority of Dr. Griffith, and that the pro- 
ceeds were applied in such a way as brought the transaction within the terms 
of the statute he had referred to. These facts I shall prove distinctly, and I 
‘am at a loss to know in what way they can be met on the part of the defen- 
dants. It has been suggested that the defendants by disclosing in an examina- 
tion before the Court of Bankruptcy all these circumstances, may avail them- 
selves of the terms of another section of the statute, which enacts— 

‘That nothing in this act contained, nor any proceeding, conviction, or judg- 
ment to be had or taken thereupon against any banker, merchant, broker, factor, 
attorney, or other agent as aforesaid, shall prevent, lessen, or impeach any remedy 
at law or in equity which any party aggrieved by any such offence might or would 
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have had if this act had not been passed; but, nevertheless, the conviction of any 
such offender shall not be received in evidence in any action at law or suit in equity 
against him; and no banker, broker, merchant, factor, attorney, or other agent as 
aforesaid shall be liable to be convicted by any evidence whatever as an offender 
against this act in respect of any act done by him, if heshall at any time previously 
to his being indicted for such offence have disclosed such act, on oath, in conse- 
quence of any compulsory process of any court of law or equity in any action, suit, 
or proceeding which shall have been bond fide instituted by any party aggrieved, or 
if he shall have disclosed the sae in any examination or deposition before any com- 
missioners of bankruptcy.’ 

It is true that there were proceedings in bankruptcy, and that some disclosures 
were made by one of the defendants, or perhaps by the whole of them; but I believe 
that there will be very little difficulty in showing that whatever took place in the 
Court of Bankruptcy was done by concert and connivance. It was not a compul- 
sory proceeding, but was resorted to purposely with the view that the defendants 
might avail themselves of a particular section in the act of Parliament referred to. 
The securities in question were sold in March, 1854, and after that, if I am not mis- 
informed, the defendants bought other securities, with a view to replace those they 
had disposed of, and at a subsequent period, shortly before stopping, they disposed 
again of the new securities so purchased, not to the persons they sold the first to, but 
to other persons. Now, the disposal of these latter securities, to which the disclo- 
sure in the Court of Bankruptcy referred, is not the occasion of the present charge 
against the defendants. I know nothing that they may have subsequently done 
that is at all binding on Dr. Griffith. That gentleman authorized and intrusted 
them to purchase and keep specific securities with specific numbers, and it is 
for getting rid of those securities, without his authority, and converting the pro- 
ceeds to their own use, that they are now charged. With respect to other securities 
which they may have purchased subsequently, I know nothing; and I believe, there- 
fore, that this defence, if gone into, will fail. Having now stated the principal 
features of the case, I fecl it is not incumbent on me upon the present occasion to 
say one single word which would tend to aggravate the position of the defendants, 
or which would operate to their prejudice. I shall simply proceed to prove the facts 
Ihave stated, and I do not believe that, either on the merits or law of the case, there 
can be any answer to the charge. 

The evidence entered into was, in every detail, a repetition of that which has 
already appeared in the Bankers’ Magazine. The case for the prosecution having 
been concluded, 

Sir F, Thesiger wished to call their lordships’ attention to the nature of the evi- 
dence against his client, Mr. Strahan. The indictment charged him with a misde- 
meanour in respect to certain bonds, which were numbered, and which were sold 
by Foster and Braithwaite in March, 1854. But there was no proof that Mr. Strahan 
had anything to do with that transaction, nor any evidence in support of the charge, 
except the conversation which had been stated by Dr. Griffith, and which conver- 
sation referred, not to the transaction in question, but to a transaction which had 
occurred only six weeks before that conversation. Dr. Griffith was told that his 
securities had been taken by Sir J. D. Paul to Messrs. Overend or Burnand about 
six weeks previously. It was clear that this statement could not apply to the bonds 
in question, which were sold in March, 1854, and, with the exception of a statement 
made by Mr. Bell, the official assignee, of a conversation of the 16th of June last, 
in which Mr. Strahan was stated to have told him that Dr. Griffith’s securities were 
either pawned or sold, there was nothing to affect Mr. Strahan with a knowledge 
of the sale of these bonds by Foster and Braithwaith, and the payment of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to Sir J. D. Paul. He wished to know whether their lordships 
thought there was evidence to go to the jury as against Mr. Strahan? 

Mr. Baron Alderson thought there was evidence enough to go to a jury. 

Sir F. Thesiger wished to remind their lordships that £5,000 worth of Danish 
Bonds had been bought by the bank, and there was no evidence that any other cus- 
tomer except Dr. Griffith held this description of stock. Dr. Griffith had punctu- 
ally received the dividends on this stock so replaced. 

Mr. Baron Alderson thought there was evidence—he would not say how much 
or how little—to show that Strahan was a party to the representation to Dr. Griffith 
that the bank had these particular bonds safe at the time they were all gone. 

Mr. Baron Martin and Mr. Justice Willes concurred. 
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Mr. James wished to know whether the court considered that there was any evi- 
dence as against his client, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Baron Alderson thought there was. The evidence was indeed rather stronger 
as against Bates, because he seemed to have been taking a more active part in the 
affairs of the bank than the others. 

Sir F. Thesiger then rose to address the jury in defence of Strahan. He said,— 
May it please your lordships and gentlemen of the jury, I rise to address you under 
feelings of greater pain and anxiety than I ever experienced on a similar occasion 
before, and that pain and anxiety have not been lessened by an observation which 
was made by one of your lordships in reply to an application which I felt it my 
duty to make on behalf of Mr. Strahan, with reference to the position of the case 
now that the evidence for the prosecution is closed. My learned friend the Attorney- 
General, with that feeling and forbearance in the conduct of the prosecution which 
invariably characterise him, has told you that the gentlemen now before you have 
for many years maintained a high position in society, and a character of the highest 
honour and integrity, Icannot forget the position of Mr. Strahan, possessed of 
wealth and station, respected by numerous friends, surrounded by an affectionate 
family, and when I contrast that former position with his appearance to-day, I feel 
almost disabled from performing the task which I have been called upon to under- 
take. But these circumstances alone would not create the embarrassment which 
exists in my mind in undertaking the defence of this gentleman. I am not insen- 
sible to the fact that for weeks and weeks publications have appeared in the papers 
in which the conduct of these gentlemen has been strongly arraigned, and every 
prejudice excited against them in the public mind. It is the boast of this country 
that every person accused is regarded as innocent until a jury of his countrymen 
find a verdict of guilty against him. And yet these gentlemen have now been for 
many months brought before the bar of public opinon. They appear before you 
condemned by that voice, and you are supposed impartially to judge upon their 
case under these circumstances. Juries are generally warned that they must dis- 
miss entirely from their minds all that they have heard before they assembled in 
court. Gentlemen, it is utterly impossible when once any idea or opinion has ob- 
tained admission into the human mind to dismiss it, and, indeed, the effort to dis- 
miss it would only fix it the more firmly there. What I ask and expect from you 
is, that you will clearly discriminate between the impressions you have received 
- from the publications to which I have adverted, and the evidence that you 
have now received on oath, and upon which alone you will have to deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of these parties. I do ask, and I do expect, that 
you will do that simply as an act of justice which, if it were your misfortune 
to stand in a similar position, you would expect to be done to you. Gentle- 
men, I trust that, when I call your attention and that of my lords to the charge 
against Mr. Strahan, and to the evidence which has been brought to establish that 
charge, whatever hasty impression you may have taken up—whatever opinion you 
have conceived on a partial view of the circumstances—will be removed by a care- 
ful and considerate judgment upon the facts that have been submitted to you. If I 
only succeed in placing clearly and intelligibly before you the position of Mr. Strahan 
in this case, as it is proved in the evidence, I am under no apprehension whatever 
that impartial justice will not be administered to him. Gentlemen, I am not here 
for one moment to deny that, in the month of April, 1855, Mr. Strahan did, unhap- 
pily, in a moment of pressure, agree to apply certain securities of his customers, for 
the purpose of relieving the necessities of the bank at that present moment. I am 
not Coes for one moment to justify such an act. Itis not the act into which you are to 
inquire, but it may, and perhaps must, create a prejudice in your minds; and Iam 
anxious to warn you against allowing it to exercise any improper influence upon you. 
It is most lamentable to think, that a gentleman who had so long maintained a char- 
acter for honour and integrity, should have fallen away ina moment of temptation. 
It is the most extraordinary illustration of that solemn warning which cannot be re- 
peated too often—“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” It re- 
quires the labour of a whole life to build up a character for honour and virtue, which 
in one fatal and unguarded moment may be entirely destroyed. Although, therefore, 
I do not defend the act to which Mr. Strahan was we a party in 1855, yet 
the case which you are now considering against him is the charge of having mis- 
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appropriated the property of his customers in March, 1854; andI pray your atten- 
tion to the evidence upon which it is sought to fix him with that act. The learned 
counsel proceeded to say, that the indictment contained various counts applicable to 
the appropriation of Dr. Griffith’s bonds in the year 1854. An observation ‘had 
dropped from one of the learned judges, calculated to convey an erroneous impres- 
sion with regard to the act of one partner criminally affecting another. Although 
it was true that in civil proceedings the act of one partner atlected another, yet he 
would declare with the utmost confidence, that if this were declared to be the law 
in criminal cases, it would be the first time that such a doctrine had ever been pro- 
mulgated from the bench in any English court of justice. 

Mr. Baron Alderson intimated that no such opinion had fallen from him. 

Sir F. Thesiger, would briefly call the attention of the jury to the state of the law 
previously to the passing of the act of the 7th and 8th of George IV., chap. 29. In 
the year 1812, if a banker or agent of any description, having the property of a 
customer intrusted to him, misappropriated or converted it to his own use he was 
not guilty of any criminal act, although he was responsible to his principal or cus- 
tomer upon any civil proceeding. This great defect in the law was not discovered 
until one Welch, a stockbroker, sold out certain stock belonging to Sir R. Plummer, 
Master of the Rolls. Welch applied the produce of the sale to his own use, and 
absconded. He was tried and was found not guilty of a criminal offence. An act 
of Parliament was therefore passed, by which any banker or agent who should sell 
and appropriate to his own use the securities of his customers without their authority 
was liable to conviction for a misdemeanour. A clause was introduced into the act 
that the penalty annexed should not extend to any partner or partners, unless such 
partner or partners should commit or be privy to such offence. Another act after+ 
wards passed to make factors who should pledge the goods of their principals an- 
swerable in a criminal proceeding. This and the previous statute were embodied 
inthe 7th and 8th of George IV., chap. 29, which applied both to bankers and 
factors. What the jury had to decide—apart from all gee and influence exercised 
by the public press, and apart from any feeling which they might entertain of the 
impropriety and immorality of Mr. Strahan’s conduct in 1855—was, whether there 
existed sufficient proof that Mr. Strahan was privy to the act of selling the bondsin 

uestion by Foster and Braithwaite, in March, 1854. He was anxious, in defending 

r. Strahan, not to prejudice by any observations of his the case of the other 
defendants, but he was necessarily compelled to advert to the course taken by Sir, 
J. D. Paul with respect to the sale of the bonds at the time he had mentioned. It 
was perfectly clear that no other of the partners except Sir J. D. Paul interfered to 
procure the sale of the Danish bonds by Foster and. Braithwaite. Sir J. D. Paul 
applied to Mr. Beattie for a loan from the National Assurance Society, and when 
Mr, Beattie stated that his company were not in the habit of advancing money 
upon foreign securities, he entreated Mr. Beattie to dispose of them. No doubt the 
very bonds now in court were sold by Foster,and Braithwaite, and that a cheque 
for £12,281, drawn by Mr. Beattie, and paid in bank-notes, was received by 
Sir J. D. Paul himself. This sum was not traced after its receipt by Sir J. D. 
Paul; but, even supposing he entered this sum_in the books of the bank to 
the credit of the firm, that would not be proof in a criminal proceeding that 
Mr. Strahan or the other partners were privy to the act, because there was nothing 
to indicate what the nature of the credit was, and the fact of the credit could 
only be known after the act had been done. The money could not have been 
received until after the act charged had been done, and the mere knowledge of the 
credit did not show any participation in the act. The jury were called upon to 
decide upon a criminal A which might be followed by the most serious con- 
sequences, and they were not to assume without any proof that Mr. Strahan must 
have had a knowledge of this transaction. Everything, indeed, indicated an 
absence of such knowledge on his part. The £5,000 of Danish Five per Cent. 
bonds, belonging to Dr. Griffith, having been disposed of in March; 1854, in June, 
1854, the same amount of Danish Bonds was purchased by Sims and Hill for, and 
delivered to, Strahan and Co. There was no doubt that the dividends on these 
bonds were received by Strahan and Co. for Dr. Griffith, and that he was credited 
‘with the dividends in his passbook in September, 1854, and March, 1855. There was 
nothing to lead the jury to believe that Mr. Strahan wasin the slightest degree aware 
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of the disposal of the former bonds of Dr. Griffith, and the substitution of those bonds 
on which the dividend had been paid. He now came to the conversations upon which 
his learned friend relied to fix Mr Strahan with the guilty knowledge of the transac- 
tion of 1854. Dr. Griffith asked Mr. Strahan about his securities. Mr. Strahan said 
they had been taken into the City, either to Overend’s or Burnard’s. It was clear 
that this statement could not apply to the sale of the Danish Bonds in 1854. Mr. 
£trahan then told Dr. Griffith, “I assure you it is the first dishonest act of my life. 
I never defrauded a man of sixpence;” and he added that this had happened six 
weeks ago. But his learned friend was using this confession of a dishonest act in 
1855 to affect Mr. Strahan upon a charge of disposing of bonds in 1854. No 
doubt if Mr. Strahan were a party to the transaction of 1854, it was an equally 
dishonest act with that of 1855. Mr. Strahan said nothing about 1854, but he said, 
“ This is the first dishonest act of my life, and it was done six weeks ago.” 
With respect to the evidence of Mr. Bell, that gentleman was not very clear in his re- 
collection; but he would ask the jury in charity to consider, if Mr. Strahan really 
said that the securities were pawned or sold, that he was applying his observations 
to the only transaction within his knowledge, namely, that of the month of April 
in the present year. He believed he had stated the whole of the evidence on which 
the jury could be called criminally to convict Mr. Strahan on this serious charge. 
He believed that if the public mind had not been directed to this case with a great 
deal of curiosity, they would not have heard of there being any case upon such 
evidence to fix Mr. Strahan with any participation in the guilt of this transaction. 
Both on the counts respecting the pledging of these securities, and on the counts 
of conspiracy to pledge them, he maintained that there was no evidence against 
Mr. Strahan. The learned gentleman then referred to the disclosure made by Mr. 
Strahan before the Court of Bankruptcy, which, he said, had been made faithfully 
by that gentleman in respect to all the circumstances within his own knowledge. 
Before 1812 this misapplication by bankers or other agents of the property of their 
principals was only subject to civil proceeding, and was not a criminal act until 
made so by the statute passed in the 52nd of Geo. III. That provision had 
been enlarged and expanded by subsequent enactments, providing, at the same time 
that where a person had made certain disclosures, under compulsory process, in a 
court of law, he should not be indictable on that account. The 7th and 8th of 
George IV. enlarged the privilege, and extended it to the case of examinations be» 
fore the Commissioners for Bankruptcy. From something that fell from the At- 
torney-General, he was inclined to believe that his learned friend meant to say that 
this disclosure on the part of the bankrupts was voluntary, and not compulsory, 
and, therefore, that that the act did not apply. He thought that -oint musi fail, 
for a bankrupt was bound, under the act of Parliament, to make a full disclosure 
connected with his property. Now, what was the disclosure made by Mr. Strahan? 
He solemnly declared he knew nothing but the pledging of Dr. Griffith’s bonds to 
Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co., in April, 1855, and the whole of his disclosure 
amounted to demonstration clear that he was ignorant of any previous transaction 
with respect to these bonds. There was not the slightest evidence of the participa- 
tion of Mr. Strahan in the transaction of 1854. If, then, Mr. Strahan knew nothing 
more than the transaction of 1855, and if he disclosed that fully, then he would be 
rightly entitled to that defence, which he might use as a shield against the present 
assault on him. With respect to the conspiracy counts, he maintained that, sup- 
posing the defendants relieved by the disclosures they made from the charge of any 
criminal act, they could not be rendered liable for a conspiracy to do that act. In 
conclusion, the hon, and learned gentleman earnestly and anxiously entreated the 
jury to look carefully at the whole evidence, and, apart from all prejudices, to con- 
sider what it was that was charged against the parties on this occasion, and what 
was the evidence against Mr. Strahan; and he expressed the most entire confi- 
dence that, according to the first principles of the criminal law, as administered 
in this country, Mr. Strahan had not been affected by any evidence with respect to 
the particular transaction on which the verdict of the jury was to be taken. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles fully participated in the feelings expressed by his learned 
friend, and believed that a more painful spectacle than the present had seldom been 
exhibited in a court of justice, He conceived that the anguish of mind the present 
position of the defendants must have caused them was adequate punishment for 
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any act of theirs done in an unguarded moment, and under the pressure of the most 
irresistible distress, He should not have begun with these observations if he did 
not know that their case had been prejudiced, and that they had been tried and 
condemned by the press, on the leaves of which we lived, and, like other insects, 
took our colour from. Ex parte statements bad appeared in the columns of the 
daily press, and he should not be doing his duty if he did not allude to them. Sir 
J. Paul had been charged with being a religious man only for his own selfish gains; 
and of assuming the character of a benevolent person only to attract charitable 
societies to his bank, which societies he afterwards caused to be great losers by his 
failure, That was an utter calumny. He was a benevolent man from his own 
means while yet young and when his father was living, and his charity was evinced 
in supporting incumbents in poor places, and not in niggardly advancing his own 
interests, There were witnesses in that court to the truth of what he was saying, 
and even the prosecuting counsel himself had declared that, until the date of the 
transactions into which they were now inquiring, Sir J, Paul was considered a person 
of unquestioned integrity and honour. He did not deny that these bonds were 
disposed of by Sir J. D. Paul, but upon the failure of Gandell for £300,000, who 
was largely indebted to the bank, Sir J. D. Paul was desirous of raising money on 
these bonds. He did raise money upon them, but with the full intention of re- 
aes them immediately, which he did. He bought the same number of bonds 

ack in the following June, and replaced them at a sacrifice, He paid Dr, Griffith 
the dividends on these bonds, so that the doctor sustained no loss of interest; and 
it was for selling these bonds on the 16th of March and buying them on the. Ist of 
June following, at an advance, that Sir J. D. Paul was now on his trial before the 
jury. Sir J. D. Paul did not entrust him to say, and he did not say, that in 
raising this money, although he replaced the bonds, was not doing wrong, Sir 
es dD, a admitted he did wrong, but he replaced Dr. Griffith’s bonds at a loss to 

imself, 

Mr. Baron Alderson—Is it quite certain he did replace them? 

Mr. Serjeant Byles—I do not say he replaced the identical bonds. 

Mr, Baron Alderson—Probably the £5,000 by which they were replaced was the 
property of his assignees. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles said, it was clear that the bonds which were purchased in 
June, 1854, were substituted for the bonds that were originally used. All the de- 
fendants could do was to buy similar bonds, and this purchase of bonds of the same 
kind and amount was the same as if the same bonds had been bought. When the 
affairs of the bank came into the Bankruptcy Court, it was Sir J. D. Paul’s duty 
to make a disclosure of what he had done, and, having made a full disclosure 
of all his dealings, he was no longer liable to criminal proceedings. The petition 
for adjudication was not sued out in the Court of Bankruptcy with any view to 
these proceedings. The Attorney-General said that this was a voluntary step, but 
a bankrupt was obliged to make a full disclosure of all his acts. The examination 
was compulsory, and the point was, whether the questions put by the assignees and 
the answers given were such a disclosure as the act contemplated. This point of 
law would be determined by their Jordships as to them would seem fit. 

Mr. James said, he should rest the case of the defendant Bates upon his total 
ignorance of the sale of the Danish bonds through Foster and Braithwaite. There 
was an entire absence of any evidence to show that he was a party to that sale, The 
mere fact that Mr. Bates was a partner in the firm in 1854 was not enough to fix 
him with the criminal consequences of this alleged transaction. The transaction of 
16th of March, 1854, was the transaction of Sir J. Paul, aud Mr. Bates was not 
implicated in it ; and after the pledging of the bonds to Overend, Gurney, and Co. 
became known to Mr. Bates, he discovered the whole transaction. There was not 
a tittle of evidence to show that he was aware of the former transaction. A man 
might be deceived by his partner having the financial management of a hank, and, 
in respect toa criminal charge of a most serious nature, the punishment, on the first 

inciples of moral justice, should fall only on the guilty, Even the Attorney- 
General had expressed some doubt whether the charge was fully brought home to 
Mr. Bates. He knew the importance of this trial, involved as it was with the 
interests of commerce. Probably, many within the sound of his voice might have 
aeverely suffered from the fall of this house, once so respectable. It was perfectly 
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possible that the jury might be attacked by the press for giving a fearless and dis- 
criminating verdict; but still he felt confident that they would discharge their duty 
firmly. He asked for Mr. Bates no more than strict impartiality and a minute ex- 
amination of the evidence, and then he confidently anticipated that they would find 
a favourable verdict in the case of his client. 

The case was here adjourned until the next morning, at ten o’clock. 

It being a charge of misdemeanour only, the jury were allowed to depart, and the 
defendants were also permitted to be at large, upon renewing the recognisances and 
bail under which they had surrendered, The bail of Mr. Bates only being in 
attendance, the other two defendants were detained in custody. 

The trial was resumed this morning (October 27), at ten o’clock, 

Baron Alderson, Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Willes having taken their 
seats, 

The Attorney-General inquired of the Court what course should be taken in re- 
ference to the decision upon the point raised on behalf of the defendants, that having 
made a full declaration under the fiat of bankruptcy.sthey were not criminally 
liable. 

Mr. Baron Alderson— That will be a question entirely for the Court and not for 
the jury. The question is, what is meant by the word “ disclosure” in the act of 
Parliament, whether it means something that was known before or something that 
was not known before. If the Court should be of opinion that the disclosure made 
is that contemplated by the act, then it will be our duty to instruct the jury that 
there is no evidence before them. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles—In this case the disclosure is complete. The bankrupts 
surrendered. They said, “ Here we are, and this is what we have done with the 
bonds. 

Mr. Lawrance Abrahall, Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, put in the formal 
record of the proceedings in bankruptcy, and the disclosures of the bankrupts made 
in the course of their examination at the Bankruptcy Court as to the disposal of the 
£5,000 Danish bonds, which forms the subject of the indictment—their sale in 
March, 1854—the purchase of other bonds subsequently, and the depositing of these 
with Overend, Gurney, and Co., in April last. 

Mr. Lewis, attorney for the defendants Paul and Strahan, examined by Serjeant 
Byles—The defendants consulted me after their stoppage, and it was by their advice 
that the statements read were prepared. They consulted me with a view, amongst 
other things, of making the disclosures within the statute. That statement was pro- 
duced to the Commissioners, and the bankrupts requested that it might be handed 
in as their statement with reference to the securities they had received from custo- 
mers and the manner of their disposal. 

The Attorney-General-—Not with reference to these solely. 

Witness—As to the securities generally, and the manner of their disposal. 

By Serjeant Byles—The commissioner stated that as as no creditor asked for 
them, the bankrupts might hand them in, if they thought fit, to the official assignee. 
The statement was then handed in, with the deposition which appears upon it, and 
which has just been read. To the best of my recollection, the commissioner (Evans) 
signed it. (It was signed.) After that the solicitor to the fiat, Mr. Lawrance, 

laced the account in the hands of the official assignee, and then examined each 

nkrupt separately as to the truth of the statements contained init. He asked 
each bankrupt, separately—‘ Is this a true account of all securities of any cus- 
tomers at any time pledged or converted by you?” They answered, “Yes.” The 
question and answer were reduced to writing, and signed by the bankrupts. 
_ Cross-examined by the Attorney-General—Did not Mr. Parry apply to be allowed 
to examine them as to the truth of the statements they had handed in? 

Witness—Yes; with reference to the securities, the account of which had been 
handed in. 

Cross-examination continued—The commissioner said, that if any such applica- 
tion were made by a creditor, he would allow it, but on the bankrupts’ own appli- 
cation he refused. Mr. Parry then said that he tendered this declaration of the 
bankrapts as the declaration required under the Bankruptcy Act, and he added 
that they had a right, under the statute, to put it in. Did not hear Mr, Parry say 
to Mr. Lawrance, “Do you wish to ask the bankrupts any questions?” It might 
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have been said, but I was engaged at the time. Mr. Lawrance refused to aid me in 
any way in bringing up the bankrupts from the House of Detention, when they 
were in custody, and I had to apply to another commissioner for a warrant for that 
purpose. They had been examined at Bow-street on that day upon the charge 
preferred against them by Dr. Griffiths. It was after their examination before the 
magistrate that I applied to have them brought up. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles put in the bankrupts’ stock-book in which accounts of the 
purchases and sales of stock and sureties were entered. He was instructed that this 
book contained nothing with regard to Dr. Griffith’s securities. 

Baron Alderson—Then I cannot see how it will help you. I will make a note 
that it contains nothing affecting those securities. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles—I put it in in case the Attorney-Gencral should wish to 
examine it. The learned counsel then put in the bankrupt’s ledger, in which was 
an entry on the credit side of £12,281 4s., the produce of the bonds sold on 
16th March, 1854, and on the debit side, under date 15th June, an entry of £5,100, 
as the purchase-money of the substituted bonds which were afterwards deposited 
with Overend and Co. 

Mr. Boyce, clerk to Overend and Gurney, proved the depositing of the bonds 
with this house by Mr. Young, the solicitor, who it afterwards appeared had bor- 
rowed the money upon them for Sir John Paul, his client. The witness iden- 
tified the numbers of these bonds. They were deposited with Overend and 
Gurney on the 30th of April, 1855. 

Mr. Savory was recalled to prove that the dividends had been regularly paid on 
the substituted bonds, but 

Mr. Baron Alderson said it was clear that the money had been credited regularly 
as it became due. 

This closed the case for the defence. 

The Attorney-General then proceeded with his ce He disclaimed all in- 
tention to act harshly against the defendants, but simply to carry out the ends of 
justice, The case divided itself into two distinct points. The first was for the jury; 
the second for their lordships—the one whether the evidence was sufficient to con- 
vict, supposing the indictment could be sustained after the disclosures under the 
bankruptcy ; and the other, whether, after that disclosure, there was, in fact, any 
evidence at all to bring the defendants within the statute. The first question was, 
had the defendants made away with the securities entrusted to them, in contravention 
of the terms of the statute. With regard to one of the defendants, Sir J. Paul, it 
was not denied that he had made away with securities, and the defence he relied 
upon was that a full disclosure had been made, and unless that was held to be suf- 
ficient by the Court he must be found guilty. He admitted that the case of the two 
other defendants was somewhat different. His learned friend, Sir F. Thesiger, had 
put the case as though his client knew nothing whatever of what had been done by 
his partner Sir J. Paul. But his learned friend rested his case wholly upon what 
Mr. Strahan said in his interview with Dr. Griffiths. But he (the Attorney-Gene- 
ral) was not disposed to put implicit faith in a statement made for the purpose of 
avoiding the consequences of the criminal act with which he was charged. The 
strength of the case as against Strahan was not merely his own declaration, but 
the proof that they had been disposing of the securities of their customers for 
years. The disclosures made under the statute made the case ten times stronger, 
for it showed that they had carried on this system to the extent of upwards 
of 120,0007. The ledger in which these transactions appeared, though it pur- 
ported to be the private account of Sir John Paul, was evidently the account 
of the firm. The entries were not those of the account of any one of the part- 
ners, but evidently related to the account of the partners generally, in refer- 
ence to the disposal of their customers’ securities. (The learned counsel then 
read the items, which varied from £30,000 downwards, and generally tallied 
With the amounts received upon the sale or mortgage of securities, and the 
payments on the other side, with the amounts paid for the re-purchase or re- 
covering such securities, and he observe that in April, when the firm were in such 
a state of extremity that they were obliged to obtain advances from Overend and 
Gurney, there appeared a balance in this ledger in favour of Sir John Paul, of up- 
wards of £27,000). He contended that this book, as well as the evidence generally, 
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clearly proved that all the mpeg were cognisant of what Sir John Paul did. 
Turning to another part of the case, the evidence on the part of the defendants, his 
learned friend had shown that Sir John Paul had disposed of certain securities, not 
the securities originally deposited as those of Dr. Griffiths, but the securities substi- 
tuted for them. ‘The order to the broker to purchase the original securities was 
given on the authority of the firm generally, but if the original securities were mis- 
appropriated by Sir John Paul, without the knowledge of the other partners, it.was 
difficult to understand how they could have been parties to the re-purchase and sub- 
stitution of other securities, in lieu of those so misappropriated. They said, “ We 
have made a disclosure of the second transaction, which disclosure protects us from 
the consequences of the first.” With regard to Sir John Paul, even assuming his 
disclosure as to the transaction with Overend and Gurney to be complete, that, he 
(the Attorney General) apprehended was no answer to the case. 

Mr. Baron Alderson—I own I am certainly of that opinion, it is a disclosure of 
that which is no offence, as an answer to that which is. 

The Attorney-General resumed, and contended that the disclosure made under 
the advice of Mr. Lewis, the solicitor, was not a bond fid: disclosure under the 
bankruptcy laws, but a disclosure for the purpose of setting the creditors at defiance, 
and protecting the bankrupts against the consequence of their criminal acts. The 
disclosure was made voluntarily without any examination. The Commissioner 
refused to examine them unless some creditor desired it, and as no creditor desired 
it they were not examined upon it. 

Mr, Baron Alderson—Whether that was sufficient or not, is a question, not for 
the jury, but for the Court. 

r. Serjeant Byles—I hope your lordship will reserve the point. 

His Lordship—If there be any doubt in the mind of the Court, we will reserve it, 
but otherwise I am not disposed to reserve points. We should not reserve it unless 
there were a difference of opinion amongst the judges in any other case. My own 
opinion is, that it is not a case for the jury at all. 

Baron Martin also expressed his opinion that there was no question to be put to- 
the jury in this part of the case. 

The Attorney-General, after some further remarks, said the question for the jury 
was whether Mr. Strahan and Mr. Bates, or cither of them, were partics to the sale 
of the securities belonging to Dr. Griffith, in March, 1854. 

Mr. Baron Alderson summed up. The question was, did the defendants sell the 
securities of Dr. Griffith contrary to their trust. Ifso, they were guilty of the mis- 
demeanour. As against Sir J. D. Paul, the case pressed more hardly than against 
either of the others, and as against Strahan more hardly than against Bates, that 
would probably be the order in which the jury would have to consider the question 
as to the guilt of the parties. His lordship then recapitulated the evidence of 
Dr, Griffith, showing that he ordered the defendants to purchase the bonds and keep 
themin safe custody, the fact of their purchase, their subsequent sale without authority, 
the appropriation of the proceeds to their own purposes, the particulars of the inter- 
view between Dr. Griffith and Strahan after the bank had failed, in which the latter 
stated that the bonds had been disposed of in such a manner that Dr. Griffith could 
not get at them, and that he (Strahan) was as much responsible for the transaction 
as Sir John Dean Paul, and that that was tho first dishonest trarsaction he had been 
engaged in in his life, and the defence set up that this conversation related entirely 
(in so far as Strahan was concerned) to the transaction of the deposit of bonds with 
Overend and Gurney in April; and remarked that the jury must, of course, take into 
consideration the circumstances under which that statement was made, warrants 
having been issued at the time to apprehend the defendants on the criminal charge. 
The evidence of Alexander Beattie proved the pressure upon the bank in 1853-4, 
and the sale of the bonds through Mr. Beattie’s brokers, Foster and Braithwaite, 
and the payment of the money over to Sir John Paul by an open cheque of Mr. 

Beattie’s, instead of by the cheques given by the stock-brokers. There was no 
doubt, therefore, of the sale of the bonds by Sir John Paul, as charged in the in- 
dictment. The act of breach of trust was clear as against him; and unless the dis- 


closure under the fiat of bankruptcy exonerated him, he was liable to punishment. 
As to the complicity of the other two defendants, he observed that a partner was 
responsible civilly for the acts of his co-partner, but not criminally. In a criminal 
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act, to make a man liable he must be personally, in some way or other, a party to 
the act, that was, if he did not personally perform or take part in the act itself, he 
must authorise it some way or other, or be cognisant of it. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that Strahan and Bates were partners, and as such, must na- 
turally be supposed to know of what was going on in the concern, and it was for 
the jury to say, whether, as being partners, they did not know of the trans- 
action. In the first place the money paid by Foster and Braithwaite, on ac- 
count of the bonds sold, was entered in Sir J. Paul’s book, and the aggregate 
of the sale, £12,281 5s., was brought to the credit of the bank. This was 
an important point for consideration. Then it must be presumed that the part- 
ners were generally aware of the securities in their strong room, and whether any 
of them were abstracted. It did not follow, however, that they were necessaril 
aware of such abstraction; but this was one among other matters in the evidence whi 
ihe jury would have to consider. In reference to the disclosure before the Court of 
Bankruptcy, it was to be observed that Strahan’s declaration spoke of the £10,000 
bonds converted, but not of the £5,000, and stated that the account rendered was 
atrue account of the bonds and securities converted by him. With regard to 
Bates, the case was less strong, as to his knowledge of such conversion, in so far as 
his declaration went, for he gave the account as that of securities converted, not 
by him personally, but by the firm. Passing from the circumstances of the case, as 
they appeared in evidence, he turned to the question which would be for the de- 
cision of the Court. The act of Parliament was regularly worded. It declared that no 
banker, broker, agent, or other person liable under the act, should be liable to con- 
viction by any evidence whatever, in respect of any act done by him, if he shall, at 
any time previously to his being indicted, have disclosed such act on oath, in con- 
sequence of any compulsory process in any court of law or equity, or in any action 
or bond fide process, or in examination or deposition before any court or commis- 
sioner in bankruptcy. And the act gave to the Court of Bankruptcy the right of 
examining on oath. But the inference was that Parliament intended that the 
Court of Bankruptcy should have the power to call for such disclosures, and not 
that a person who was guilty of an act which, upon conviction, made him liable to 
transportation for fourteen years, should escape the consequences of that aet by 
going to a commissioner of bankruptcy, and tendering a statement. After calling 
attention, also, to the fact that, in the declaration made to the Court of Bankruptcy, 
no reference was made to the bonds which formed the subject of the indictment, 
but merely to the bonds deposited with Overend and Gurney, and repeating that 
the question of the effect of the disclosure would be for the Court only to consider, 
he left it to the jury to pronounce upon the guilt or innocence of the defendants. 


THE VERDICT. 

After consulting together for a few moments, the jury expressed a wish to retire; 
and after an absence of half an hour, returned a verdict of GuiLty against all the 
prisoners. 

Mr. Baron Alderson to the jury—What is your opinion as to the other point? 

The Foreman—That there has been no disclosure within the meaning of the 
act. 

Mr. Baron Alderson—Ah, you think not? Do you think, then, it was a sham? 

The Foreman—We do. 

Mr. Baron Alderson suggested that as the judges were unanimous that the dis- 
closure uncer the bankruptcy would not save the prisoners, the verdict had better 
be entered upon the first and third counts, under which the question would not 


arise, 

This having been done, 

THE SENTENCE. 

Mr. Baron Alderson proceeded to pass sentence. He said—The prisoners at 
the bar had been found guilty of the offence of disposing of securities entrusted 
to them as bankers by their customers for safe keeping, and for their use, but 
which they (the prisoners) had appropriated, under circumstances of temptation, to 
their own. A greater or more serious offence could hardly be ay apes in a great 
commercial community like this, or one that tended more to shake the confidence of 
all persons in such establishments as that which they had so long, and for some time 
80 honourably conducted. He very much regretted that it had fallen to his lotto pass 
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sentence upon persons in their position, but the public interest and public justice 
required it, and it was not for him to shrink from his duty, however painful it was 
tohim. He could have wished that that duty had fallen upon some one else, 
recollecting as he did thathe had more than once met, at least one of the pri- 
soners under far different circumstances, sitting by his side in high office, instead of 
being before him in the prisoners’ dock. Allthe prisoners had been well educated 
and had moved in a position of society. The punishment which was about to fall 
on them, therefore, would be far more severe, far more heavy, and much more keenly 
felt than it would probably by persons in a lower condition of life. It would also, 
be regretted to say, afflict those who were connected with them, and who would 
naturally feel their present position with great severity. These, however, were not 
considerations for him at that moment; all he had to do was to say that he could 
not conceive any worse case of the sort that could arise under the statute under 
which they had been convicted, and that being the case, he had no alternative but 
to pass upon them the sentence which the act of Parliament provided for the 
worst class of offences arising under it, that was that THEY BE SEVERALLY 
TRANSPORTED FOR THE TERM OF FOURTEEN YEARS. 
The prisoners were then removed in custody, and the Court adjourned. 
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THE AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK. 


Tue forty-fourth half-yearly general meeting of shareholders of this bank 
was held at Calcutta, on the 15th of August. 

The advertisement convening the meeting having been read, Mr. J. 
Gregory Vos presiding, the following report was read by the secretary :— 
The directors have the pleasure to place before the proprietors the balance- 
sheet of the bank, and the usual accounts, signed by the auditors, up to the 
30th June. It will be seen that the net profits, for the six months ending 
on that date, amount to Rs. 4,55,976-15-1, being at the rate of Rs, 13-0-2 
fae cent. per annum on the paid-up capital. By a resolution of the last 

alf-yearly general meeting, the dividends were limited to nine per cent. 
until the reserve fund should amount to fifteen lacs. Some of the share- 
holders having expressed dissatisfaction at this limitation, and most of them 
recommending the substitution of ten per cent., the directors have taken the 
views of the proprietary in India on this point, and the result shows that a 
large majority are in favour of the latter rate. The directors, therefore, 
recommend that a dividend at the rate of ten per cent. be now declared, which 
will leave Rs. 1,05,976-15-1 to be credited to the reserve fund. Since the 
special general meeting of the 14th of July, a sufficient number of votes 
from Indian shareholders has been received in favour of the augmentation of 
capital, in terms of the recent circular, and which will accordingly be carried 
out in the mode proposed, ‘The meeting was then made special, for confir- 
mation of the proceedings of the special general meeting of the 14th Jul 
last, relative to the proposed increase of twenty lacs to the existing capital. 
The secretary presented the following abstract of votes, and stated that these 
comprehended a large majority of the whole votes of the company, and two- 
thirds of those of shareholders resident in India, as required by the fifth 
clause of the deed of partnership. 


i Shareholders. Shares. . Votes. 
For the proposed increase of capital...330 holding 11,243 entitled to 1,573 
WT. vaivccicivssescsees OO oe 462 ss 70 











Majority .........csce0 312 10,781 1,503 
yority 
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And it was therefore resolved :— 
“ That the resolution of the special general meeting of the 14th July last, 
that the capital of the bank be increased in the sum of twenty lacs of rupees, 
in terms of the propositions annexed to the circular of the 4th June, be now 


confirmed.” 





BANK OF BOMBAY. 


Ar the yearly general meeting of the proprietors of the bank, held on the 
6th of August, under section 36 of Act III., of 1840, at 11 in the forenoon, 
Mr. Edward K. Elliot, president, in the chair. 

Mr, Stuart, the secretary, read the notice, as published in the Government 
Gazette and the newspapers, calling the meeting; also read section 36 of 
the bank charter, under which the meeting was held. 

The secretary submitted the following balance-sheet of the affairs of the 
bank, made up to the 30th June last, which was afterwards laid on the 
table for the inspection of the proprietors. ° 

The Chairman stated that General Waddington, C.B., had very kindly 
prepared a = for the new bank-office, which had met with the entire 
approval of the directors, and that Captain Tremenheere had made out esti- 
mates for the cost of the building; but, in consequence of his departure 
from Bombay to take up his appointment at Kurrachee, the building would 
be constructed under the superintendence of Major Cruickshank. After 
considerable and unavoidable delay, the contract was signed, and the con- 
tractor had undertaken to have the whole completed within five years, at 
an estimated cost of Rs.145,126-5-3, and it was anticipated that no 
further delay in the execution of the work would now take place. 

Proposed by Colonel Swanson, seconded by Mr. Don, and resolved :— 
“Phat the accounts now submitted be passed as correct and satisfactory, 
and that the meeting approves of the arrangements made by the directors 
for getting a suitable office built for the bank.” 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted to the chairman, and the 
meeting dissolved. 


Statement of the affairs of the Bank of Bombay, on the 30th June, 1855. 





LIABILITIES. 

To Sn, panes capital ... ae eee eee .. Rs.5,225,000 0 0 
Bank notes and post bills in circulation ... pen 5,710,893 0 0 
Deposits and all other liabilities ... par on 2,141,600 0 0 
Reserved surplus fund, including net profits for the 

half-year... ees oo ose ove oes 306,334 0 0 
Rs.13,383,827 0 0 
————— 





ASSETS, 


By Government securities ‘i i ‘i ... Rs. 3,571,100 
Loans and cash credits on deposit of securities ... 5,227,749 
Bills discounted one om sie oon eis 1,958,363 
Other securities pe ‘ne pee iis si 225,876 
Cash on hand ... on ae nae es asa 2,400,739 


eoooo 
ecocno, 


Rs, 13,383,827 


[o-) 
© 
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Profit and Loss Account. 
To six months’ dividend on the capital stock, at the rate 
of 9 per cent. per annum, payable on 12th July, 1855 235,125 0 0 
Balance of reserved surplus fund... soe see 71,208 0 0 





Rs, 306,333 0 0 
By balance of reserved surplus fund on the 30th Decem- 


ber, 1854... ove cee ooo eos soe 42,339 0 0 
Net profit for the half-year ending 30th June, 1855, 
after paying all the current expenses of the bank 263,994 0 0 


— 


Rs. 306,333 0° 0 





(Signed) JAMES Buatr, 
Head Accountant, 





Bank of Bombay, 2nd July, 1855. 





MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON, AND CHINA. 


Bombay, 17th August, 1855. 
The Directors have the pleasure to present the shareholders with a 
statement of the bank’s accounts for the half-year ending 30th June last, 
with the auditors’ and solicitors’ reports annexed. The net profits of the 
bank for the above period is Rs. 1,70,408-4-2; and after payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, there remains a balance of 
Rs. 38,784-4-2 to the credit of the reserve fund, which now amounts to 
Rs. 79,108-15-2, 
By order of the Board, 
Gerorce P. Rosrnson, 





Manager. 
Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1855. 
LIABILITIES. 
Proprietors’ capital salt ‘aie ‘id wes -»» Rs, 32,88,266 10 8 
Current accounts and fixed deposits ... aa ja 14,22,218 5 10 
Balances due to other banks and agencies... ove 11,57,408 3 7 
Bills for collection ins — wes nia haa 47,189 8 8 
Bills payable ove coe ove vee oo cee 24,52,085 14 0 
Unclaimed dividend account... aiid ote wil 1,008 0 0 
Suspense account... - pwn pees ais tue 1,12,423 3 9 
Reserve fund wii ‘wn oe ja wae — 40,324 11 0O 
Profit and loss... pan in we ake ind 1,70,408 4 2 
Rs, 86,91,332 13 8 
ASSETS, 

British bills of exchange on hand ai iii i 88,80,613, 3 4 
India and China bills on hand ... ie pe RNS 3,17,560 13 2 
Bills discounted and loans a ane — em 10,95,472 3 8 
Cash credits ii as wren aes a one 1,61,134 13 7 
Government securities ... ain on ‘aie wa 7,14,703 8 0 
Bullion on hand and in transmission ... ae “a 17,35,318 1 8 
Dead stock aS oan wes oe _ noe 12,131 7 0 
Stamps on hand ... see se ee ove eee 2,002 14 8 

Balance of cash at bankers’, and on hand at head office 
and branches on si 2s aon aaa 7,72,395 12 7 


— 


Rs. 86,91,332 13 8 
——— 
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Profit and Loss Account, 
To total amount of expenditure for head office and 
branches, including rent, salaries, stationery, &c. ... 1,20,890 12 7 
To balance ... ose pve pe see woe eee 1,70,408 4 2 





Rs. 2,91,299 0 9 





Aug, 8. 1855...To dividend of 8 per cent. on capital ... 1,31,624 0 0 
* To balance to credit of reserve fund ... 38,784 4 2 








Rs. 1,70,408 4 2 





By total amount of profits at head office and branches 2,91,299 0 9 
Rs. 2,91,299 0 9 





June 30, 1855...By balance oe eos ove coe 1,70,408 4 2 





Rs. 1,70,408 4 2 
| 
Reserve Fund Account. 
Aug, 8, 1855...To balance oe oe a “a 79,108 15 2 


Rs. 79,108 15 2 











Dec. 30, 1853...By amount per last balance... eos 40,324 11 0 
Aug 8, 1855...By balance from profit and loss account 38,784 4 2 
Rs. 79,108 15 2 
Aug 8, 1855...By balance inti <e aoe eee Rs. 79,108 15 2 
—S 
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To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 





BANK CLERKS’ SALARIES. 


Srr,—On the subject of bank salaries I wish to say a few words. Keep 
down the salaries of your officers? A more mischievous recommendation 
can hardly be conceived. Next to having a dishonest elerk, the greatest evil 
is to have one that is badly paid. If he is known to be poor, his services will 
be of less weight with customers. But worse than this will be the effect pro- 
duced upon his own mind. He will not be, and cannot be, so efficient a clerk 
when badly paid as he would be if he received a liberal salary. 

It is the Tenstting sin of mea of business, that they never pay attention 
to mind; though among no class are mental phenomena more —r 
exhibited. The amount of his salary is the only tangible means by which a 
clerk can judge how far his services and his character are appreciated. It 
is not the money alone, but the — of which the money is an indication, 
that produces an effect upon the mind. 

I am, sir, yours very truly, 
~ Derby, 4th Oct., 1855. P, & L. 
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RENEWAL OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER. 


Srr,—However unwilling I may be to occupy any portion of your pages 
rage | to the exclusion of your more able correspondents, I have again 
to ask the favour of your inserting these my views and opinions on 
the above question, in continuation of my former letter published in your 
number of December last ; and I shall endeavour, whilst so employing my 
pen and thoughts, to adhere to truth, justice, and impartiality. The publi- 
cation of my previous communication does not appear to have drawn forth 
any reply deserving of notice, if I except one from a “Subscriber at 
Dublin,” in your April number, and likewise a letter under the signature of 
**T.” in your March number; the latter having been very ably responded to 
by “J. A. S,.” also in your last April periodical. As the question appears to 
be made the subject of a correspondence between the two latter writers, it 
would on my part perhaps have been quite as well to have allowed it to 
remain in their hands, without any further trouble or interference. Being, 
however, desirous that your readers should not be misled by the evident want 
of knowledge on the subject displayed by “T.,” and at the same time wish- 
ing to convince him, I shall be at no loss to support my previous views, by 
@ corroboration of facts and data, I will, with your permission, engage 
the attention of yourself and subscribers for a brief while in returning to 
or resuming my opinions on the subject. 

It will doubtless be fresh in the memory of those who perused my letter 
of December, that I considered the banking community of this country 
may be divided into three classes, viz., the Bank of England, the Joint- 
Stock Banks, and the Private Banks or Bankers; pronouncing the two lat- 
ter to be, in repute, extent, and importance, equal to the former, or Bank of 
England—a single corporate body. Now, included in the two classes here 
defined, is comprised the non-issuing portion of the banking community 
throughout the Gesten~o body who are in the possession of, having the 
command and control over, and the disposal of, for the entire national weal, 
an enormous capital or fund, amounting to not less than from two to three 
hundred millions ; and what I have before assumed is this, that this mighty 
engine, continually in work and motion to aid and supply every imagin- 
able description of national labour, industry, and enterprise, does not meet 
with the same protection at the hands of our legislature, who withhold from 
this branch or portion those manifold privileges which they have with so lavish 
a hand and for so long a period of time bestowed on one single corporate body, 
the Bank of England. Another cause for complaint or objection, on the 
part of the non-issuing banks, is, that they are not only so unjustly dealt 
with, but that, consequent upon the sound and independent system which they 
adopt, of not issuing their own manufactured paper, they are so far subser- 
vient to the Bank of England, in being compelled to resort to the issue of the 
paper of the latter, to meet the entire demands made on them. We see this in 

e metropolis, in Manchester, and in Liverpool ; in those places, there being 
one bank of issue only, the Bank of England. And whilst on this head, 
can I better support my former arguments—viz., that the privilege of con- 
verting paper into money for the use of an entire community should not be 
granted to any individual or body of men, save to the executive of the country 
only—than by asking, why should we have in the other parts of the kingdom 
a different system than that which regulates the currency operations in such 
important places as London, Manchester, and Liverpool ? 

_ A denial has been given to my assertion, saying no ill feeling or jealous 

exists on the part of the banking community towards the Bank of England, 
for privileges unjustly dealt. In proof that such does exist, I will only 
refer your subscriber “T.” to no less an authority than Mr. J. W. Gilbart, 
when giving his evidence before a select committee of inquiry of the Houso 
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of Commons in 1841. In reply to the questions asked by the “ Subscriber 
from Dublin ” in your April number, as respects the “ Institution of a State 
Bank,” I am head to admit, or confess, that since the publication of my views 
on the question, the embarrassed position into which our Government hag 
heen placed, arising from the disastrous effects of the unfortunate war in 
which we are at present engaged, renders it a duty on every friend or well. 
wisher of his country, not to urge any interruption (which at this precise 
juncture may be deemed as wild or visiogary) to the connection as it at 
— exists between the Government and the Bank of England; to the 
atter, the country having unfortunately to resort, as we have recently 
found, for every assistance to extricate it from its financial difficulties, 
This, however, the effect of circumstance, cannot be construed into an 
argument against the propriety or wisdom of the creation of a State bank, 
or single bank of issue; but, on the contrary, may be advanced as an 
argument in its favour, and may be thus illustrated :—Had the Govern- 
ment or country, for the last half century, been in possession of and 
enjoyed the same control over and command of all the public revenueg 
which have flowed into the hands of the Bank of England—the receiver- 
general of national finance; and the profits and emoluments derivable 
from the use of this great mass of revenue had accrued to its right- 
ful participators; the nation, instead of having gone to the proprie- 
tors of bank stock, the reverse to what we now see would likely have 
ensued—the Bank being at the mercy and resorting for assistance to 
the Government, instead of, as we here see, the country, with bad manage- 
ment, always under the control, or at the will and pleasure, of the Bank 
directors to help it out of its embarrassed financial position. 

I may further reply to the questions put by your subscriber, that great 
gains and emoluments would arise toa “State Bank,” notwithstanding itg 
being prohibited in mixing up its operations, or interfering with the system 
which constitutes the business of the banking a at large. A 
‘State Bank,” as proposed to be instituted, would be the sole fountain from 
which would flow the whole of the circulating medium, both paper and metal ; 
and between this institution and the community, the dispensing agency 
would be the universal banking interest of the Kingdom; that connection 
which now exists between the two interests—say the Bank of England and 
the rest of the banking community—for the purpose of promoting the use, the 
circulation of the former would be dissolved and transferred to that of a 
national institution—the Bank of the State; and such a new connection 
would not be unattended with vast gains, privileges, and emoluments, to one 
and both. The importance which I attach to the non-issuing portion of the 
banking interest, as oun with those who issue their own manufactured 
paper, claims from me the endeavour to distinguish that which constitutes 
the difference between the one system and the other. 

Banks of non-issue employ for their own use, and to supply all de. 
mands on them, either the current coins of the realm or the paper 
of the Bank of England, which is a legal tender, deriving this, the material 
of their circulating medium, from their assets or capital; and this, 
when once departed from their coffers or paid away, gives them no care, 
solicitude, or uneasiness as to how it is to be provided for, in respect to its 
returning upon them. When paid away, it flows into an universal 
channel, and only returns to them again in the shape of assets or capital, 
On the other hand, with respect to banks of issue, their authorised issue, 
being in notes of their own manufacture, when paid away, does not,as in the 
former case, flow into an universal channel, but into limited localities ; and 
instead of forming a part of assets, only adds to their liabilities, until 
such issues are returned upon them, and to provide for such return must 
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always entail a degree of care and watchfulness—and, indeed, were the pur- 
port or use of such a circulation expressed on the face, in lieu of being 
understood or implied, the form may very well run thus, “ For our own 
accommodation we promise to pay the bearer on demand.” If the import- 
ance and respectability always attached to the profession or occupation 
of banking was ever compromised, it was evidently so by the submission 
to the Act of 1844, compelling an exposure of affairs and operations 
in the weekly publication of issues in the London Gazette ; and that this was 
looked on as a degradation, cannot be better illustrated than in the 
refusal by all those firms who had even been previously banks.of issue, to 
submit to such a step, and to avoid which for the future, supplanted their 
own by the issue of the paper of the Bank of England. Within the list 
of the weekly published circulation many banking associations of the 
highest importance and respectability may be enumerated, but, taking 
them in the aggregate, with a circulation to the extent of £17,000,000, they 
cannot bear comparison with the wealth and importance of those of non- 
assue. 

In periods of commercial repose and tranquillity, the system on which 
the local paper currency is conducted perhaps calls for no alarm. Such, 
however, will be otherwise when a panic or mistrust should ensue; and 
whenever those unfortunate periods recur, it will, by an examination of the 
list itself of the published issues, be easily discernible what an extent of 
ruin and mischief may be caused by a reckless and over-circulated local 
currency. Many may be quoted from the list to which I refer, but a single 
example may serve for my argument. Say, for instance, a large banking 
&ssociation, with its head office, a London agency, and with about twenty 
or thirty branches, employing a circulation of its own to the extent of. 
£300,000 or £400,000. These notes are made payable on demand, not 
only at its London agent’s, but also at its head office, and at one, all, or 
either of its branches. This, as I mention, works very smoothly and ad- 
vantageously in times of confidence, but when the time of peril and mis- 
trust comes round, I will ask at which or either of these twenty or thirty 
places of issue is it possible for the bank so issuing to know what portion or 
any of this authorised circulation of £300,000 or £400,000 is likely, in times 
of misconfidence, to make its appearance for payment ?—and in order to 
safely provide against the danger which would surely follow, by a refusal to 
pay, at either place of issue, fatally affecting all the rest, it does but seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that an amount of gold, or Bank of England notes, to just 
as many times the amount of the £300,000 or £400,000 as there are places of 
issue, heals be in reserve or store. It is altogether useless and idle to think 
the most remote chances exist as to the rights which had been enjoyed by the 
banking interest in general, previous to the Act of 1844, being restored; a 
reform and revolution in the system haying been introduced and established, 
the benefits of which are daily accruing to every branch of national enter- 
prise, the advantages of the application of the joint-stock system becoming 
more and more developed, and old arbitrary customs being swept away, as, 
for example, the unjust and long exclusion of the London joint-stock banks 
from the Clearing House. 

A cessation of the unhappy hostilities by which we are now surrounded 
may again place our senate in the position, when. called on to consider 
the question of the Bank Renewal Act, to devise such measures as to place 
on a just and equitable basis the whole of the banking interests. If they 
only allow the granting of the Charter to remain in abeyance until the diffi- 
culties by which our legislature are now involved be removed, no obstacles 


will be too great, but what may be overcome, to let the nation enjoy the rights 
to which it is so justly entitled. It may be admitted, that many State 
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undertakings are badly managed ; others, admirably so, introducing to the 

Exchequer vast amounts of revenue, This may also easily apply to the 

institution of a “State Bank.” I remain, &c., 
Buckingham, September, 1855. 


THE BANK CHARTER. 


Srr,—The period is again approaching when the legislature will have to 
take into consideration the privileges granted to the Bank of England, and 
which will necessarily comprehend in its range the Bank-note Limitation 
Act of 1844. This is, therefore, a desirable time to bring the working of 
that act, with reference to the general banking system of England, to the 
notice of those whose interests are immediately affected by its operations. 

The act passed in 1844, limiting the circulation of the banks in England, 
enunciated no leading principle whatever ; neither did it embody nor recog- 
nise any rule by which the benefits it intended to confer could be tested. 
It merely fixed an arbitrary limit to the issue of each bank, regardless of 

ecuniary ability, and provides no test by which to guard the public against 
oss. It does not permit expansion when necessary, nor does it recognise 
wealth as an element to rule its action, The question under consideration 
and to be solved, is—Can a practical principle be applied, that will admit 
of expansion with perfect security, governed by laws which, in their work- 
ing, can correct any tendency to transgression ? 

I conceive that the joint-stock banks do contain the elements for carrying 
out such a system, in a simple, fair, and legitimate manner, and which would 
be satisfactory both to themselves and the public, exhibiting, at the same 
time, the soundness of their position and the legitimacy of their business. 

I would suggest that each bank be authorised to issue notes to the extent 
of one half its paid-up capital, and against the whole of the coin in its pos- 
session. This measure would likewise have a most healthful effect on the 
well-being of these establishments, as it would necessarily lead to an increase 
of their capital ; for it is admitted by all sound-minded and practical men, 
that the banking institutions of England are, as a body, unrepresented by 
the capital they ought to possess. With respect to the private banks a diffi- 
culty seems to present itself as in what way a sum can be apportioned to 
them, without infringing on the privacy of private property. I have no doubt 
the ingenuity of that highly intelligent class would soon devise a simple and 
efficient means to accomplish this, could it be made apparent that it was 
to their interest to doso. It occurs to me that the principle of the Property- 
tax Act points out a mode by which a solution of this difficulty may be arrived 
at, without any undue exposure. 

In viewing a subject of this magnitude, it should always be borne in 
mind that the legislature draws a broad line of demarcation between cor- 
porate and public bodies and private enterprise. Railways, banks, and 
corporate institutions, from the power that the public are compelled to in- 
vest them with, and the resources placed at their disposal, in reality enjoy 

a monopoly that places them far beyond individual competition, but which, 
at the same time, imposes duties as well as conferring privileges ; and it is 
the province of the legislature to constitute itself a tribunal, in order to en- 
force their observance. This is a point that has been too much overlooked 
by the different writers who have discussed the subject. The wealth and 
commerce of this country require a convenient, safe, and ready repository 
for their surplus cash and convertible securities; and, consequently, the 
well-being of these institutions have a great and important influence on the 
community. The imperfect state, therefore, of the present act cannot fail 
to make it a constant source of discussion, and, in many cases, of mis- 
representation, Tam, &e., 
October 17th, 1855, A. F.N. 
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BANKING PRIVILEGES. 


Srr,—The want of union amongst the English banking interest is I 
think more visible than in any other section of the community. For sake 
of illustration I will enumerate a few things now possessed by the Scottish 
Banks and denied to the English. 

1st. The Scotch Banks have retained the issue of £1 notes. 

2nd. The Scotch Banks can issue notes against any amount of coin 
they may hold. 

3rd. The Scotch Banks are not compelled to make their notes payable 
where issued, but only at their head office. 

4th. The Scotch Banks can draw short dated bills on any of their 
correspondents, under the Composition Stamp Duty Act. ‘ 

I conceive the above and other privileges have been lost to the English 
banks chiefly for want of unity in opposing the various measures at the 
proper times. I have often felt the want of some centre of action in such 
matters, and had hoped the Banking Institute might have answered that 

urpose. 

There are often matters of dispute, both legally and equitably, which 
necessarily arise between bankers themselves, and between bankers and 
their customers, which might by mutual consent be referred to some cen- 
tral committee with much more satisfaction to all, and their decisions be 
founded on more equitable principles than are always legal. 

The most united opinion [ have known for some time was exhibited last 
year on the subject of stamping cheques, when remonstrances carried their 
due weight, and the measure was withdrawn. 

The Bank Charter Act will shortly be brought forward for revision, 
when I hope the banking community will be more united, and able to give 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer some useful suggestions, which he will be 
be glad to receive, as parties who are almost exclusively engaged in one 
ae ere can often give, even the most able, some useful and practicable 

ints formed from long and well-considered experience. 

That the act of 1844 has most signally failed to produce the benefits 
then sought is I believe fully admitted by most parties, even those who 
supported it at the time, for since then we haye had higher rates of dis- 
counts, lower rates of discounts, greater fluctuations of the rates of 
discount, and quicker fluctuations of the rates of discount, than had been 
experienced from the foundation of the Bank in 1694 to the year 1844, not 
to mention the fact that the suspension of the act in 1847 immediately 
removed the pressure then so heavily felt. 

The circulation of credit notes once being admitted, I cannot understand 
why £14,000,000 should be the maximum for the Bank of England. If in 
1844 we required and it was necessary to grant that amount, surely, with 
an increased trade, commerce, and population, a greater amount is now 
required. 

I have heard it stated, the country banks being considerably below their 
authorised circulation proves that the amount then fixed was quite sufficient. 
The fallacy of such an argument will at once be apparent to any one 
who considers the subject. For instance, take the town of Banbury; the 
authorised circulation is £98,610; the actual circulation on 11th August 
last was £52,062. Few, I think, will say the requirements of that district 
have fallen off nearly one-half. I conceive the reduction of note circulation 
has been caused by the same means I have used to a smaller extent of per- 
suading persons who formerly had no banking account, but took notes, to 
open a banking account, and draw cheques as they may want, and which 
many persons now prefer, the obstacle which formerly existed to a consider- 
able degree (the inability to write) being now generally removed. By this 
means, the banker has the same amount of credit as formerly, and the State 
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loses the amount that would have been payable as stamp-duty on notes 
issued. My experience shows, that the manner in which the averages are 
made compels a bank to be at least 10 per cent. under its authorised amount, 
taking the year together. 

The Bank of England is now trying to reduce its circulation by raisin 
the rate of discount, but which cannot be done to any great extent, the bu 
of bank-notes being in the hands of bankers, who, as the rate advances, 
are obliged to hold even a larger amount than usual,as their customers, 
being able to obtain good interest, naturally draw out their balances for 
investment, 

I am not aware of any good results from limiting and publishing the 
amounts of note circulation ; it seems to me to be neither one thing nor the 
other ; if the intention be to limit the credit of bankers, that can only be 
done by fixing a limit of all liabilities, and not by limiting one item which 
increases the others—the publication of sudden reductions, such as one 
recently shown, from £36,000 to £8,000, within one month, cannot possibly 
do any good, but on the contrary increases any excitement. I am not aware 
that any national statistics can be formed from it of any value. I have 
been looking for a return of the amounts of our foreign trade, calculated 
from the foreign bill stamps used; the value of any such return will be 
formed by each individual for themselves. I should not attach much credit 
to such a return, haying frequently seen eight or ten stamps on one bill, 
caused, I believe, by the fact that the stamp office allows a discount of 74 
per cent. on all such stamps not exceeding 1s. each, but not on stamps above 1s. 








There are also some clauses in the Joint-Stock Bank Act, which I con- 
sider might be advantageously altered. 
Hoping any renewal or alteration will have more thoughtful and united 
exertion of the banking interest, 
19th Oct., 1855. 
Perhaps the subjoined table will be interesting to your readers, to somo 
of whom it may suggest the idea that any increase in the two first columns 


must be followed by a proportionate increase in the two next. 


I am, yours, &c., 


A Svusscrisper. 























Money Ratsep. Bank or ENGLAND. 

Years.} By Taxes. | By Loans. | Circulation.| Securities. | Bullion. 
1797 | 20,654,650 | 32.500,000 | 9,675,000 | 16,838,000 | 1,086,000 
1798 | 30,202,915 | 17,000,000 | 13,096,000 | 16,800,000 | 5,829,000 
1799 | 35,229,968 | 18,500,000 | 12,960,000 | 17,039,000 | 7,564,000 
1800 | 33,896,464 | 20,500,000 | 16,844,000 | 21,424,000 | 6,144,000 
1801 | 35,415,096 | 28,000,000 | 16,213,000 | 26,425,000 | 4,640,000 
1802 | 37,240,213 | 25,000,000 | 15,187,000 | 21,960.000 | 4,153,000 
1803 | 37,677,063 | 15,202,931 | 15,320,000 | 23,915,000 | 3,777,000 
1804 | 45,359,442 | 20,104,221 | 17,078,000 | 26,999,000 | 3,372,000 
1805 | 49,659,281 | 27,931,482 | 17,871,000 | 28,661,000 | 5,884,000 
1806 | 53,304,254 | 20,486,155 | 17,730,000 | 26,591,000 | 5,987,000 
1807 | 58,390,225 | 23,889,257 | 16,951,000 | 27,408,000 | 6,143,000 
1808 | 61,538,207 | 20,476,765 | 18,189,000 | 27,384,000 | 7,855,000 
1809 | 63,405,294 | 23,304,691 | 18,543,000 | 29,118,000 | 4,489,000 
1810 | 66,681,366 | 22,428,788 | 21,020,000-| 35,379,000 | 3,501,000 
1811 | 64,763,870 | 27,416,829 | 23,360,000 | 37,122,000 | 3,550,000 
1812 | 63,169,854 | 40,251,684 | 23,408,000 | 38,026,000 | 2,983,000 
1813 | 66,925,835 | 54,026,822 | 23,211,000 | 37,931,000 | 2,884,000 
1814 | 69,684,192 | 47,159,697 | 24,801,000 | 41,990,000 | 2,204,000 

70,403,448 | 46,087,603 | 27,262,000 | 44,558,000.| 2,027,000 
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Reminiscences or Stranan, Pau, anp Co.—The name of this firm was origi- 
nally Snow and Walton. It was one of the oldest banking houses in London, 
second only to Child and Co., who date from 1640. At the period of the Com- 
monwealth, Snow and Co. carried on the business of pawnbrokers, under the sign 
of the ‘Golden Anchor.” The firm about the year 1679 suspended its payments, 
in common with most of the London bankers, owing to the circumstance of the 
seizure of their money by that most profligate and unprincipled monarch, Charles 
II. On a recent examination of the books of Strahan and Co., one was discovered 
of the date of 1672, which clearly shows that the mode of keeping accounts in 
those days was in decimals. It is curious to observe the nature and quality of 
the articles pledged by our ancestors with this house. They were of a miscel- 

eous and somewhat comical character. One of the entries in the book runs 
thus :—‘ March 10, 1672.—To fifteen pounds lent to Lady ——,, on the deposit of 
a golden pot de chambre.” The blank might be filled up with an existing Scotch 
title. About twelve years ago, Mr. Strahan changed his name from Snow to 
Strahan, in consequence of the then late Queen’s printers having left him 
£180,000, on condition of his taking that name, previous to which the title of 
the firm was Snow, Paul, and Co. 





Sranisu Forcerres.—Great sensation has been lately caused at Valencia, in 
Spain, by the discovery of numerous important forgeries. Some time back, a 
man who gave the name of Campo, presented to the bank of Messrs. Murietta 
and Co., in that city, a letter of credit payable in London, bearing the signature 
of Peregrin Carnano, of Valencia. The signature was ascertained to be forged, 
and the man was arrested. It was then discovered that his real name was Cort- 
szar, and that one Massip, residing at London, but a native of Valencia, had 
beeen his accomplice. This Massip was arrested. About a fortnight ago, Messrs. 
Manuel, Cabrian, and Sons, of Valencia, received a letter from their correspon- 
dent at Paris, announcing that, in compliance with their request, he had opened 
a credit of 10,000fr. to a certain person well known in Valencia. Messrs. Cabrian 
immediately made known by telegraph that they had opened no credit at all, 
and fortunately the despatch arrived before the person in question presented him- 
self to receive the money. Four days ago, a man attempted to negotiate, on the 
Stock Exchange of Valencia, a draft signed by M. Lambert Ternels, of a firm of 
Bilboa, and indorsed by M. Sanchez and Messrs. White and Co. But the sig- 
natures turned out to be forged, and the man was arrested. In addition to all 
this, several forged bonds ‘of the Ministry of Public Works have been put into 
circulation at Valencia, and, not many days ago, three men belonging to the 
city were arrested at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, for having attempted to pass off 
forged Bank of England notes, Likewise, intelligence has been received from 
London that forged bills of the house of Drake and Co., of the Havannah, made 
payable at Valencia, are in circulation. It is supposed, from all these facts, that 
a numerous band of forgers have established themselves at Valencia. 





Foop Sratistics.—The Michaelmas contracts for several of the large unions in 
the western counties have just been entered into, and the prices at which the 
various articles have been tendered for gives a fair statement of what may be 
expected to be the average figures during the coming quarter. At Wells bread 
has been contracted for at 74d. per 4Ib. loaf, best seconds flour at 3s. 8d. per 
score ; beef and mutton at 54d. per lb., and coal at 15s. 10d. per ton. At Win- 
canton the prices were as follows :—4lb. loaf, best seconds, 73d. and 8d.; beef 
and mutton, 6$d.; and pork, 64d. per Ib. At the corresponding period last year, 
the prices were—bread, 54d. and 6d. per 4lb. loaf; beef and mutton, 7d.; and 

rk, 63d. At Kingsbridge flour has been accepted at 54s 6d. per sack, beef at 

. 11d. per cwt., mutton at 6d. per lb., and coals at 19s. 5d. per ton. At 
Okehampton the prices were—heef, 5d., 53d., and 64d.; butter, 7d.; and mutton, 
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53d. and 6d. per lb.; 4b. loaf, best seconds, 83d.; meal ditto, 8d. ; flour, 57s. per 
sack ; oatmeal, 21s. per cwt.; and peas, 8s. 5d. per bushel. At Totness coal has 
been received at 19s. 10d. per ton. At Bedminster the prices were —flour, 57s. 
per sack; bread, 74d. to 84d. per 4Ib. loaf; cheese, 40s. -~ ewt.; beef, 40s. per 
ewt.; mutton, 56s. per cwt.; peas, 7s. 9d. per bushel; and Embden groats, 
21s. 6d. percwt. The — average rate of wheat and meat may be quoted 
as follows :—Fat bullocks, 58s. to 60s. per cwt.; sheep, 6d. to 64d. per |b.; pigs, 
10s. to 10s. 6d. per score ; new wheat, 18s. 6d. to 19s. per bag; old wheat, 2Us. 

r bag; barley, 10s.; and oats, 9s. to 9s. 6d. per bag. Potatoes are somewhat 

ear. 





Famores at THE Care or Goop Hore.—The accounts received from this 
colony are unfavourable,as announcing several large mercantile failures, namely, 
Messrs. Home, Eager, and Co. (the branch of the London house which lately 
failed), with liabilities between £30,000 and £35,000—the firm was one of the 
first in the colony, and had been in business for thirty years; Messrs. Long, 
Ebden, and Co., with liabilities for about £40,000; and Messrs. Broadway and 
Herman, with liabilities for upwards of £35,000. ‘These failures were followed 
by seven minor firms. Losses in the Australian trade are represented as the im- 
mediate cause of the crisis. ‘The Cape Monitor says :—‘ In addition to this, our 
banking principle is thoroughly wrong. It induces speculation, and causes 
great mischief. There are five joint-stock banks in this city, which exist on 
discounting paper at a uniform rate of interest, alike low upon all securities 
whether good or bad, striking out harum-scarum when their coffers are full, there- 
by inducing illegitimate speculations; and, on the other hand, drawing in with 
equal indiscrimination, when the monetary mercury is high, and thereby incon- 
veniencing the legitimate trader for the sole benefit of the unprincipled speculator. 
The interest in this colony is 6 per cent.—no more, no less; aremnant of the old 
law, that co-existed with the barbarous days of slavery and indolence—when the 
exports were nil, and commerce was unknown. In 1830, this colony exported wool 
to the amount of £1,500 sterling; in 1853, its exports of wool amount to three 
quarters of a million, but the monetary machinery is the same as in 1830, 
although a score of discount banks have sprung up.” A new tariff had come 
into operation on the 4th of May, which imposes a duty of 74 per cent. ad 
valorem upon all manufactured goods, instead of 5 per cent. It equalises Eng- 
lish and foreign manufactures; the latter of which formerly paid 12 percent 
The duty on tea, sugar, and coffee, is also increased, but not to an extent 
likely to have an effect on consumption. 





New Avsrratian Bank.—The Melbourne correspondent of the Times says :— 
In my last letter I mentioned the proposed formation of another bank on the 
Scotch principle. You are aware that most of the banks in operation here 
were formed in London or in New South Wales, the only one of local growth 
being the Bank of Victoria. Although that bank has not been quite three years 
in operation, and although it has met with some disasters—one of its branches 
having been “ stuck up” about nine months ago—yet it is in a very satisfactory 
condition, I enclose the financial statements laid before the sharcholders by the 
directors on the 30th of June, at the half-yearly meeting. Their gross profits 
on the half-year amount to £62,011. They declare a dividend of 10 per cent., 
£12,378, and they add £16,878 to the reserved fund of £80,121, making that 
fund £47,000. This, of course, gives the public great confidence in the institu- 
tion. In the early period of the existence of a colony, it is very desirable that 
it should derive banking capital from external sources. The dividends remitted 
out of the country constitute a payment which the colony ought willingly to 
pay for the great advantage of the capital brought in. Colonists are apt to 
grumble sorely at “the money sent out of the country to the foreign capi- 
talists ;” but this is no more a just subject of complaint than the money sent to 
China to buy the teas of that country. For some time past, however, mere 
money capital seeking investment in the colony has been considerable. In this 
very day’s Argus I find half a column of advertisements headed “ Money,” in 
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which eighteen advertisers offer money to lend on mortgage, in which sums 
amounting to £20,000 are named, besides “ small sums to be lent on good secu- 
rity,” “several sums at short dates,” “money advanced to any amount,” and 
so forth. Under these circumstances, without falling into the fallacy often 
involved in the complaint about “money going out of the country to the 
foreigner,” we may admit that if capital seeking investment can be collected 
within the colony for banking purposes, it is better to use it than to continue to 
avail ourselves of English capital ; just as it is better to grow our own wheat, if 
we can grow it, as cheaply as we can import it, 





Banx Arcuirecture.—The publisher of the New York Bankers’ Magazine, 
with a view to the promotion of an improved and more utile style of architecture 
in banking establishments, particularly in the country districts, has offered a, 
premium of 150 dollars for the three best plans of banking-houses, viz., 50 dollars 
for a plan of a banking-house to cost about 8,000 dollars to 10,000 dollars; 
50 dollars for a plan of a banking-house to cost about 15,000 dollars to 20,000 
dollars ; 50 dollars for a plan of a banking-house to cost about 25,000 dollars to 
30,000 dollars. Each plan to include a banking-room and directors’ room on the 
main floor, and a dwelling-house (or offices) under the same roof. Each plan 
for the banking-rooms to have in view special reference to— 

}. Economy of cost and space. 2. Light, ventilation, and heating. 3. Ar< 
rangement and convenience of vault, desks, counters, and other furniture. 
4. Safety against fire and burglars. 5. Durability, strength of materials, 
and architectural effect. 

The plans to be referred to a committee of bankers or bank officers, to decide upon. 





Summary Procepure on Brits op Excnaner.—A change in the law has taken 
effect, which, in its bearing on the imternal operations of English commerce, is 
likely to prove very important. On the 24th October ult., the Summary Proce- 
dure on bills of Exchange Act came into operation. The object of its framers 
was to remove all means of frivolous or fictitious defences to actions on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes; and the decisive character of its provisions 
renders it necessary that every tradesman in the country should be well apprised 
of them. A new form of writ of summons is now issued, after which the plaintiff 
may, in twelve days, unless leave to defend the action be meanwhile ined, 
proceed to judgment and execution. Leave to appear is granted only on the de- 
fendant paying the amount of the claim into court, or upon satisfactory affidavits 
disclosing a legal or equitable defence, or the necessity for the holder to prove. 
consideration, or such other facts, and on such terms, as to security, as to the 
jadge may seem fit. One summons may be made to include all the parties to the 
bill. The act applies exclusively to England and Wales, and not to Ireland or 
Scotland. 





Tne Ayrsnire Banxs.—Amongst the banking establishments throughout 
Ayrshire, there has been an extraordinary movement. It seems that the agents 
for the Western Bank, in several localities, commencing with the town Ayr 
itself, have gone over to the Royal Bank; and that branches of the Royal are 
to be set up immediately in Ayr, Irvine, Maybole, Girvan, &c., all to be under 
the superintendence of Mr. P. W. Kennedy, late agent for the Western Bank in 
Ayr, and formerly manager of the Ayrshire Banking Company, and to be con< 
ducted under the former agents for the Western. These changes will, of course, 
make room for a number of new agents for the Western Bank in the various 
localities. The transfer of so many bank agents from the Western to the Royal 
Bank (the latter having had previously no branches in these places), has caused a 

eat sensation in the west country. The movement appears to have been caused 
iy @ misunderstanding betwixt the Western Bank of Scotland and Mr. Kennedy 
of Ayr, who represented the former partners of the Ayrshire Bank, which was 
amalgamated with the Western a good many years ago. The county of Ayr 
will gain additional bank accommodation by the rupture, which will, no doubt, 
ead to a keen competition betwixt the Western Bank and the Royal Bank—twe@ 
of the largest banking houses in Scotland.— Glasgow Paper. 
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Tate's Modern Cambist. Eighth Edition. With extensive alterations and 
additions, brought down to the present time. Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 


Tne new edition of this popular and valuable work, will be received with 
favour by the banking and mercantile community, it being the most 
authentic manual of foreign exchanges published. Having undergone a 
careful revision, it supports in every respect its well earned reputation of a 
standard authority. 





fuitnghe Book-Keeping, Eighth Edition. Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. ‘ 

Tue extensive sale of this work is some criterion of its value to those 
‘whose desire to be initiated into the principles and practice of sound book- 
‘keeping. The scenes daily witnessed in the Courts of Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency, resulting from the absence of a knowledge of accounts, afford strong 
proof of the damage to trade, through the neglect of this important branch 
of adult education. In this work, a practical system by double entry is 
eliminated, and if attentively studied, it will furnish the ground-work ne- 
cessary for sound management in business, while it will prove an efficient 
check against error, fraud, or embezzlement, 





Currency. Pamphlets. A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton, on Alterations 
in the Value.of Money ; published in 1823, reprinted in 1847. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co, Currency Records ; being Extracts from Speeches, Do- 
cuments, §c., illustrating the character and consequences of the Acts of 
1819 and 1844. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Review of the Currency Laws 
and Bank of England Charter. By James A. ANDERSON. W. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Eats of these pamphlets will repay perusal at the present time, since, al- 
though the views expressed will be familiar to most persons who have given the 
least attention to the currency, they are accompanied by illustrations which 
fully support the theories advocated. Without —- agreeing with all 
that the writers have advanced, there is much useful information presented, 
which will tend to assist those who desire to fully investigate the question. 





Webster’s Income Tax Table, showing the duty of £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 
(or 1s. 4d. in the pound) onany sum from 1s. to £500,000. Waterlow 
and Sons, London. 


TE second edition of this useful table has appeared, and, looking at the low 
price at which it is published, it is not surprising. The reference to the 
table is so plain pel easy that the merest novice could scarcely make a 
ammistake in calculating the tax on any sum. 








BANK MOVEMENTS. 
The shareholders of the National Bank of Ireland have authorised the 
directors to take the necessary measures for changing the name of the es- 


tablishment to the National Bank, as business is now conducted on an 
extended scale both in London and Ireland, 
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The directors of the Western Bank of Scotland have appointed Mr. J. D. 
Boswell, manager of the bank’s branch at Ayr, in room of Mr. P. W. 
Kennedy, and Mr. John MacLimont, to be agent at Girvan, instead of Mr, 
William Brown, jun. 





The West-end branch of the Bank of England, at Uxbridge-house, 
Burlington-gardens, was opened on the Ist of October, under the manage, 
ment of Mr. C. Tindal. 





The London and County Bank have notified the opening of a new branch 
at 441, Oxford-street. 

The agency of the Guernsey Commercial Banking Company has been 
transferred to the Bank of London, consequent on the stoppage of Messrs, 
De Lisle and Co. 








The Oriental Bank Corporation have declared a dividend of £1 5s. per 
share, being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, for the half-year ended 
the 30th of June last. 





Mr. George Chambers has been appointed general manager to the Unity 
Bank. This gentleman is well known, having been for many years indefati- 
gable in promoting the interests of those engaged in the banking world. 
He was one of those who assisted the late Mr. Dalton in his efforts to 
establish a Banking institute, and he succeeded in obtaining the general 
approval of the merchants in the metropolis to the termination of banking 
business at four o’clock. 





HMonetarp Entelligence. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
OCTOBER, 1855. 


Tue changes which financial affairs have experienced in the course of the 
ast three or four weeks have been varied and numerous. A sudden demand 
or money has entailed such stringency, that the Bank directors have been 

compelled to increase their rate for discount from 5 to 6 per cent., restricting 

it in the latter case to paper having sixty-five days to run. While we have 
been necessarily cautious in our proceedings, the authorities of the Bank of 

France have followed the example, and have carried their terms to a similar 

point. Exceptional circumstances have doubtless occurred to create this 

remarkable alteration in the condition of monetary concerns, but the with- 
drawal of bullion to the extent of £6,000,000, through the purchases effected 
on behalf of the Bank of France, will account, in a great measure, for these 
vicissitudes. The panic occasioned through the apprehension of the con 
sequences of these particular operations, which were at first shrouded in 
deep mystery, although unfavourably affecting all descriptions of public 
securities, did not interfere with the stability of mercantile credit; and, 
notwithstanding rumours of the most discouraging character, such was the 
healthfulness of trade, that scarcely a failure resulted from the pressure. 

The measures resorted to by the Bank of France, for obtaining supplies of 

the precious metals, could not have been adopted at a more inopportune 

period, the drain through the war expenditure, and the payment Of instal- 
ments on the English and Turkish s, haying already stimulated the 
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general inquiry for accommodation. The:same.causes have likewise been 
in operation at the other side of the channel, while, to aggravate the evil, 
a considerable outlay has been necessary to provide for the deficiency of the 
grain crops, which was much more serious than was originally conjec- 
tured. Although, for the moment, a crisis has been averted, in Paris, such 
has been the inflation from the transactions of the Credit Mobilier, that 

eat prudence, it is thought, will still be requisite to bring affairs 
into their ordinary channel. It must further be remembered that we have 
yet to ascertain what will be the ultimate influence of the new credit 
institutions about to be established in Austria, That the French Govern- 
ment are determined at all hazards to make a strenuous attempt to adjust 
their financial position, is rendered apparent by the negotiation opened for 
the purchase of silver from the Bank of Holland. Within the last few days 
there has been a subsidence in the extraordinary demand formerly witnessed, 
and several Australian gold arrivals having been announced, a temporary 
revival of confidence has followed. Much, however, will of course depend 
upon the future state of the Parisian and Vienna money markets, which 
must now be considered as influencing the whole of the others of Europe. 
Good employment for capital is found at rates varying from 5} to 6 per 
cent., for first-class bills, but the more approximate rate in the majority 
af cases is the minimum of the Bank of England. The allowance for deposits 
has now reached 5 per cent. 

The extreme range in Consols has been about 2} per cent. with a consi- 
derable a t of iness. In the early part of the month, the operators 
for the fall sold largely, each advance in the Bank’s terms of accommoda- 
tion having induced operations. When, however, the last alteration was 
made, and a hope was expressed that the maximum point had been 
reached, there was a slight re-action, which has since been augmented b 
the favourable intelligence from the Crimea, and the arrival of aca a 
supplies of gold from Australia, Consols, after touching 88§, descended 
to 863, and are now about 88}. In addition to the —— transactions 
of speculators and others, the Scotch and provincial bankers have re 
alised stock to supply themselves with notes and specie. The public, on 
the other hand, ea been purchasers, the payment of the dividends 
having afforded them means for investment. 

Notice was issued on the 24th of October, that the interests upon all the 
Exchequer bills in circulation would be increased from the 25th to 23d. 
per diem, or £3 16s. 03d. per annum. The previous rate was 2d. with 
June bills, and 23d. on those dated in March. The augmentation, there- 
fore, is equal to 15s. 24d. on the former, and 7s. 7}d. on the latter; and 
the increase in the public expenditure will be rather less than £100,009, 
The highest quotation having been 3s. premium, and the lowest 10s. dis- 
count, it shows that the dealers were in a great degree prepared for the 
alteration. A partial rally has since occurred, but, in the present position 
of the money market, it is not likely that a high premium will be attained. 

Extensive fluctuations have occurred in Turkish, operations having been 
freely entered into. Having proved principally speculative, there has been 
a recovery from the lowest quotations, but they are yet in an unsettled con- 
dition. The 4 per cent. guaranteed scrip, just previously to the ‘payment of 
the last instalment of 20 per cent., sunk to 5 discount, but the nearest 
current price is 3. All other securities have varied in nearly similar pro- 
portions, though they are.now ape ad firmer. io 

Railway shares. have na y suffered like other securities, but scarcel; 
to an equal extent. The first depreciation created by the state of the half- 
yearly accounts, and the unsatisfactory results of dividends, promoted the 
Speculation which principally affected the market, and since there has been 
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little activity. When Consols touched the lowest point, shares were like 
wise affected, and when there was a rally, the re-action extended also in the 
same direction. The average range has been about £2 to £3 per share on 
the leading descriptions, and others in about a similar ratio. 

Joint-stock bank shares have been steady, but the transactions have not 
been numerous. Quotations have probably received support from the ex- 
pectation that dividends will be maintained if not increased, though the ad- 
wanced terms of discount, The demand, however, has been limited, even 
for the most popular of these securities, and prices exhibit little variation, 
The progress of the business of the new establishments is stated to be 
satisfactory. 

The activity of the produce markets has been checked by the increased 
terms of money accommodation, though the amount of business continues 
above the average. The chief operations have latterly been in sugar, owing 
to the diminished nature of the supplies, 








ag Py Highest. Lowest. ang a. 
Enouisu Fonps, 
Consols vee wow wee (883 to 88$| BBG 86g | 882 
2s. dis, 
Exchequer bills’ average ... eee (pr. to4s.ds} 3s. pm, |10s, a.{ to 3s, 
y Foreien Stocks, pm, 
Brazilian .., eee eos eve | 1013 101} 983 | 100 
Buenos Ayres vee eee wee Gum 55 53 534 
Chilian eee eee eee eee 102 102 99 101 
Dutch, 23 per cent, vee eee 64§ 65 64 64 
Mexican... oe vee eee 215 213 194 19§ 
Peruvian, 43 per cent, .. ee | 77ex.d. | 77 ex. d. 71 73 
Russian... ove wee woe — 97 953 96} 
Spanish... eee eee _ 384 38} 374 378 
Turkish, 6 per cent. nee i 85 873 |78ex.d.| 49} 


Ditto, 4 per cent. New scrip.... | 1} dis. | 1} dis. | 5 dis. | 3 dis, 
Rattway S#ares, 














Brighton oe eee eee eee 958 96 94} 95 
Caledonian ... eee wee eee | 59 ex. d. 594 574 583 
Eastern Counties ... se. ove 94 93 9 9% 
Great Northern... eee wee 863 863 813 82 
Great Western woe oes woo 55 552 50 503 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... eee 75% 764 74 744 
London and North Western ees 91} 93} 904 92 
sis. ily ee ee 65} 624 | 633 
North Staffordshire een eee 10} 10} 93 10 
South Eastern = ave eee eee 562 58 56} 57 
South Western... ws oe 81} 83 81 823 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ... 683 694 673 683 
York and North Midland... —... 453 46} 44} 45 
East Indian... cog _— eee 233 23% 213 | 22 
Northern of France om am 343 353 333 34} 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Norwirustaxpine the continuous advance in the Bank’s rate of discount, 
the quotations of grain have ruled higher. The improvement has not been 
remarkable, but the full support given to these rates shows that the operators 
have not-lost their good opinion of the market, -The weather for agricul- 
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tural operations continues favourable, the reports from most quarters being 
encouraging. .The arrivals of English and foreign wheat have hitherto 
been limited, and the purchases made in America and on the Danube assist 
to maintain prices. A greater deficiency in France than was originally 
estimated, has induced holders to increase their pretensions, 


The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 


Corresponding: 
Week Wheat Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Sele 
ended Qrs. sold. Average. Average, Duty. Last Year. © 
1855. s dd s. 4d, a. da. as 4d. 
September 22......124,510 ... 77 8 we 75 2 ww. 1 0 ww 59 2 
Pr ) eee ee: a ee oe ee oe ieee 
~ 6.2000ck55,931 we 76 6 wor TELL wor 1 O we SB 7F 
si a 152,443 «2 76 JF «we 76 JF wo. 2 O wr 5S 8 
om Bviccee 144,869 ... 7610 .. 7611 .. 1 0 .. 55 5 
The importations since the harvest of 1854 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
Sixty weeks ended 12th September. 2,386,003 2,963,532 5,349,535 
Five weeks ended 17th October ....... 116,175 166,743 282,918 








2,502,178 3,130,275 5,632,453: 
And the weekly averages have been :— 








Sixty weeks ended 12th September ... 40,000 49,000 89,000: 
Five weeks ended 17th October......... 23,000 33,000 56,000 
Less 17,000 16,000 33,000 





STATE OF TRADE, 


Tue manufacturing interests have been depressed by the financial crisis, 
the high rates of discount restricting all descriptions of business. Credit, 
however, considering the alarm occasioned, has been wonderfully well sus- 
tained, and the almost entire absence of failures, has been a feature in the- 
existing position of affairs which we were little inclined to expect. There 
is, of course, a tendency to {lower prices in textile fabrics, but this would, 
soon be recovered, if any amelioration were to ensue.. 





BANKING OBITUARY. : 


On the 12th October, Mr. John Aldred Twining, of the Elms, Baldock, Herts, 
and the Strand, London, aged 70. 





Tae Late Mr. E. J. Hesevrixe.—Died at Havre, on the 18th of September; 
aged 75 years, Mr. E. J. Heseltine. He was placed in youth at a bank in Hull, 
thence removed to Port-Madoc, N.W., and on the death of Mr. Philip Hunt, 
was appointed manager of the Old Bank, Rotherham—Messrs. Walkers and 
Stanley’s. This situation he held till the change from a private to a joint- 
stock proprietorship took place, and was confirmed therein by the directors 
of the latter, in whose service he remained until two years ago, when from 
ill health he resigned upon a pension, after nearly forty years’ honourable and 
active discharge of his duties. Deceased was a well-known connoisseur in 
art; and by his — business talents and unimpeachable integrity, secured 
the high esteem of the large circle of his friends and acquaintances, particu- 
larly in the locality where he so long resided. ‘ 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Oct. 3.— Messrs. De Lisle, Janvrin, and De Lisle, foreign bankers and mer- 
chants, announced by circular their suspension .of payment, with liabilities 
amounting to £380,000. Ata subsequent meeting of their creditors, it was 
arranged that the estate should be liquidated under inspection ;“and it was also 
agreed to allow the firm, with some additional partners, to resume business. 

4.—The Bank of England, at their weekly board meeting, again put up the 
rate of discount from 5 to 5§ per cent. 

5.—Intelligence received that a portion of the Baltic fleet bombarded, for a 
short time, the forts at the mouth of the Dwina, without doing much damage, and, 
subsequently bombarded the batteries of Bullen, which were severely injured.— 
News was received of a spirited engagement having taken place near Eupatoria, 
between a portion of the French and Russian cavalry, in which the latter were 
entirely routed, after having sustained very considerable loss. 

15.—Intelligence received of a decisive victory having been gained by the 
Turks over the Russians at Kars, on the 29th September. 'The Russians had, 
for some time, completely invested the place, and now made upon it a desperate 
assault ; but, after an engagement, which lasted for eight hours, without inter- 
mission, they were thoroughly beaten, having left between 4,000 and 5,000 dead 
on the field, 

16.—Announcement of the failure of Mr. W. A. Smith, of Manchester, cotton 
spinner, with liabilities said to be under £30,000. 

18.—The Directors of the Bank of England again raise their rate of discount 
from 54 per cent. to 6 per cent. on bills of not more than sixty days, and to 7 per 
cent. on bills having to run from sixty to ninety-five days. 

Despatches received announcing the commencement, on the 15th, of the bom- 
bardment of Kinburn by the Allied fleets. 

News of a successful expedition by the French against the towns and fortresses 
of Taman and Fanagoria, both places being totally destroyed, and a number of 
cannon captured. 

20.—Intelligence arrives announcing the capture of Kinburn by the Allied 
fleets, on the 17th. After an unsuccessful defence of the place, {the garrison, 
consisting of 1,420 troops, including 27 officers, laid down their arms, and sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war; 174 guns were also taken. 

 23.—The Allied fleets, on leaving Kinburn, turned towards Otchakoff; but the 
Russians immediately blew up the fortifications, mounting 23 guns. 

27.—Trial at the Central Criminal Criminal Court of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, 
and Bates, late bankers, of the Strand, charged with unlawfully disposing of 
securities of foreign stocks, of the value of £5,000, deposited with them. for 
safety by the Rev. Dr. Griftith, of Rochester. The prisoners were all found guilty, 
and were immediately sentenced by Mr, Baron Alderson to be severally trans- 
ported for fourteen years, ; 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the present double number, we have been enabled to dispose of the principal part of 
our arrears. One or two communications and reviews, however, still stand over, the: 
space occupied by the trial of Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, having been greater 
than was anticipated. Correspondents will please remember that all communications, 
unless they involve important questions, should be forwa:ded by the 20th of the month. 

J. W.—The Decimal Tracts may be obtained at the offices of the Decimal Association at 
the Society of Arts. 

Dervuty Casnier —The highest rate of interest known during modern times was, as 
stated, at the period of the _ in 1847. After the appearance of the Government 


letter, there was a sensible diminution of the pressure. 


R. S. (Ilchester).—It is understood that the Commissioners of Bankruptcy possess the 
er, but they do not frequently exercise it. 
A BonpHoLpEr.—The commissioners and the committee are at variance, and it is feared 
the ne | the unfortunate bondholders will be neglected, uiiless a fresh agitation 
is commen 








